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Goop Comedies are such rare productions that, notwithstanding 
the wealth of our literature in the Comic element, it would 
not occupy us long to run over the English list. If they are 
brought to the test I shall propose, very reputable Comedies will 
be found unworthy of their station, like the ladies of Arthur’s 
Court when they were reduced to the ordeal of the mantle. 

There are plain reasons why the Comic poet is not a frequent 
apparition; and why the great Comic poet remains without a 
fellow. A society of cultivated men and women is required, 
wherein ideas are current and the perceptions quick, that he 
may be supplied with matter and an audience. The semi- 
barbarism of merely giddy communities, and feverish emotional 
periods, repel him; and also a state of marked social inequality 
of the sexes ; nor can he whose business is to address the mind 
be understood where there is not a moderate degree of intellec- 
tual activity. 

Moreover, to touch and kindle the mind through laughter, 
demands more than sprightliness, a most subtle delicacy. That 
must be a natal gift in the Comic poet. The substance he 
deals with will show him a startling exhibition of the dyer’s 
hand, if he is without it. People are ready to surrender them- 
selves to witty thumps on the back, breast, and sides ; all except 
the head: and it is there that he aims. He must be subtle to 


* A Lecture delivered at the London Institution, February 1st, 1877. 
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penetrate. A corresponding acuteness must exist to welcome 
him. The necessity for the two conditions will explain how it is 
that we count him during centuries in the singular number. 

“C’est une étrange entreprise que celle de faire rire les 
honnétes gens,” Moliére says; and the difficulty of the 
undertaking cannot be over-estimated. 

Then again, he is beset with foes to right and left of a 
character unknown to the tragic and the lyric poet, or even to 
philosophers. 

We have in this world men whom Rabelais would call 
agelasts ; that is to say, non-laughers ; men who are in that 
respect as dead bodies, which if you prick them do not bleed. 
The old grey boulder-stone that has finished its peregrination 
from the rock to the valley, is as easily to be set rolling up 
again as these men laughing. No collision of circumstances in 
our mortal career strikes a light for them. It is but one step 
from being agelastic to misogelastic, and the pucoyédws, the 
laughter-hating, soon learns to dignify his dislike as an objec- 
tion in morality. 

We have another class of men, who are pleased to consider 
themselves antagonists of the foregoing, and whom we may 


term hypergelasts ; the excessive laughers, ever-laughing, who 
are as clappers of a bell, that may be rung by a breeze, a 
grimace; who are so loosely put together that a wink will 
shake them. 


- c'est n’estimer rien qu’estimer tout le monde,” 


and to laugh at everything is to have no appreciation of the 
Comic of Comedy. 

Neither of these distinct divisions of non-laughers and over- 
laugkers would be entertained by reading The Rape of the 
Lock, or seeing a performance of Le Tartuffe. In relation to 
the stage, they have taken in our land the form and title of 
Puritan and Bacchanalian. For though the stage is no longer 
a public offender, and Shakespeare has been revived on it, to 
give it nobility, we have not yet entirely raised it above the 
contention of these two parties. Our speaking on the theme 
of Comedy will appear almost a libertine proceeding to one, 
while the other will think that the speaking of it seriously 
brings us into violent contrast with the subject. 

Comedy, we have to admit, was never one of the most 
honoured of the Muses. She was in her origin, short of 
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slaughter, the loudest expression of the little civilization of 
men. The light of Athené over the head of Achilles illuminates 
the birth of Greek Tragedy. But Comedy rolled in shouting 
under the divine protection of the Son of the Wine-jar, as 
Dionysus is made to proclaim himself by Aristophanes. Our 
second Charles was the patron, of like benignity, of our Comedy 
of Manners, which began similarly as a combative performance, 
under a license to deride and outrage the Puritan, and was 
here and there Bacchanalian beyond the Aristophanic example: 
worse, inasmuch as a cynical licentiousness is more abominable 
than frank filth. An eminent Frenchman, M. Littré, judges 
from the quality of some of the stuff dredged up for the 
laughter of men and women who sat through an Athenian 
Comic play, that they could have had small delicacy in other 
affairs when they had so little in their choice of entertainment. 
Perhaps he does not make sufficient allowance for the regulated 
license of plain speaking proper to the festival of the god, and 
claimed by the Comic poet as his inalienable right, or for the 
fact that it was a festival in a season of license, in a city accus- 
tomed to give ear to the boldest utterance of both sides of a 
case. However that may be, there can be no question that 
the men and women who sat through the acting of Wycherley’s 
‘Country Wife’ were past blushing. Our tenacity of national 
impressions has caused the word theatre since then to prod 
the Puritan nervous system like a Satanic instrument ; just as 
one has known Anti-Papists, for whom Smithfield was redolent 
of a sinister smoke, as though they hac a later recollection of 
the place than the lowing herds. Hereditary Puritanism, re- 
garding the stage, is met, to this day, in many families quite 
undistinguished by arrogant piety. It has subsided altogether 
as a power in the profession of morality ; but it is an error to 
suppose it extinct, and unjust also to forget that it had once 
good reason to hate, shun, and rebuke our public shows. 

We shall find ourselves about where the Comic spirit would 
place us, if we stand at middle distance between the inveterate 
opponents and the drum-and-fife supporters of Comedy: ‘Comme 
un point fixe fait remarquer l’emportement des autres,’ as 
Pascal says. And were there more in this position, Comic 
genius would flourish. 

Our English idea of a Comedy of Manners might be imaged 
in the person of a blowsy country girl—say Hoyden, the daugh- 
ter of Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, who, when at home, ‘never dis- 
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obeyed her father except in the eating of green gooseberries ’ 
—transforming to a varnished City madam ; witha loud laugh 
and a mincing step; the crazy ancestress of an accountably 
fallen descendant. She bustles prodigiously and is punctually 
smart in her speech, always in a fluster to escape from Dulness, 
as they say the dogs on the Nile-banks drink at the river running 
to avoid the crocodile. If the monster catches her, as at times 
he does, she whips him to a froth, so that those who know Dul- 
ness Only as a thing of ponderousness, shall fail to recognize 
him in that light and airy shape. 

When she has frolicked through her five Acts to surprise 
you with the information that Mr. Aimwell -is converted by a 
sudden death in the world outside the scenes into Lord Aim- 
well, and can marry the lady in the light of day, it is to the 
credit of her vivacious nature that she does not anticipate your 
calling her Farce. Five is dignity with a trailing robe ; 
whereas one, two, or three Acts would be short skirts, and de- 
grading. Advice has been given to householders, that they 
should follow up the shot at a burglar in the dark by hurling 
the pistol after it, so that if the bullet misses the weapon may 
strike and assure the rascal he has it. The point of her wit is 
in this fashion supplemented by the rattle of her tongue, and 
effectively, according to the testimony of her admirers. Her 
wit is at once, like steam in an engine, the motive force and 
the warning whistle of ,her headlong course; and it vanishes 
like the track of steam when she has reached her terminus, never 
troubling the brains afterwards; a merit that it shares with 
good wine, much to the joy of the Bacchanalians. As to this 
wit, it is warlike. In the neatest hands it is like the sword of 
the cavalier in the Mall, quick to flash out upon slight provo- 
cation, and for a similar office—to wound. Commonly its atti- 
tude is entirely pugilistic; two great blunt fists rallying and 
countering. When harmless, as when the word ‘fool’ occurs, 
or allusions to the state of husband, it has the sound of the 
smack of harlequin’s wand upon clown, and is to the same 
extent exhilarating. Believe that idle empty laughter is the 
most desirable of recreations, and significant Comedy will seem 
pale and shallow in comparison. Our popular idea would be 
hit by the sculptured group of Laughter holding both his sides, 
while Comedy pummels, by way of tickling him. As to a 
meaning, she holds that it does not conduce to making merry : 
you might as well carry cannon onaracing-yacht. Morality is 
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a duenna to be circumvented. ‘This was the view of English 
Comedy of a sagacious essayist, who said that the end of a 
Comedy would often be the commencement of a Tragedy, were 
the curtain to rise again on the performers. In those old days 
female modesty was protected by a fan, behind which, and it 
was of a convenient semicircular breadth, the ladies present in 
the theatre retired at a signal of decorum, to peep,* covertly 
askant, or with the option of so peeping, through a prettily 
fringed eyelet-hole in the eclipsing arch. That fan is the flag 
and symbol of the society giving us our so-called Comedy of 
Manners, or Comedy of the manners of South-sea Islanders 
under city veneer ; and as to Comic idea vacuous as the mask 
without the face behind it. 

Elia, whose humour delighted in floating a galleon paradox 
and wafting it as far as it would go, bewails the extinction of 
our artificial Comedy, like a poet sighing over the vanished 
splendour of Cleopatra’s Nile-barge; and the sedateness 
of his plea for a cause condemned even in his time to 
the penitentiary, is a novel effect of the ludicrous. When 
the realism of those ‘ fictitious half-believed personages,’ as 
he calls them, had ceased to strike, they were objectionable 
company, uncaressable as puppets. ‘Their artifices are staringly 
naked, and have now the effect of a painted face viewed, after 
warm hours of dancing, in the morning light. How could the 
Lurewells and the Plyants ever have been praised for ingenuity 
in wickedness? Critics, apparently sober, and of high repu- 
tation, held up their shallow knaveries for the world to admire. 
These Lurewells, Plyants, Pinchwifes, Fondlewifes, Miss Prue, 
Peggy, Hoyden, all of them save charming Millamant, are dead 
as last year’s clothes in a fashionable fine lady’s wardrobe, and 
it must be an exceptionably abandoned Abigail of our period 
that would look on them with the wish to appear in their like- 
ness. Whether the puppet show of Punch and Judy inspires 
our street-urchins to have instant recourse to their fists ina 
dispute, after the fashion of every one of the actors in that 
public entertainment who gets possession of the cudgel, is open 
to question: it has been hinted; and angry moralists have 
traced the national taste for tales of crime to the smell of blood 
in our nursery-songs. It will at any rate hardly be questioned 
that it is unwholesome for men and women to see themselves 


* ,. . “Ego limis specto sic per flabellum clanculum.’—Terence: Eunvcuvs. 
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as they are, if they are no better than they should be: and they 
will not, when they have improved in manners, care much to 
see themselves as they once were. That comes of realism in 
the Comic art; and it is not public caprice, but the consequence 
of a bettering state.* The same of an immoral,may be said of 
realistic exhibitions of a vulgar society. 

The French make a critical distinction in ce qui remue from 
ce qui émeut—that which agitates from that which touches with 
emotion. In the realistic comedy it is an incessant remuage— 
no calm, merely bustling figures, and no thought. Excepting 
Congreve’s Way of the World, which failed on the stage, 
there was nothing to keep our comedy alive on its merits ; 
neither, with all the realism, true portraiture, nor much quot- 
able fun, nor idea; neither salt nor soul. 

The French have a school of stately comedy to which they 
can fly for renovation whenever they have fallen away from it ; 
and their having such a school is mainly the reason why, as 
John Stuart Mill pointed out, they know men and women 
more accurately than we do. Mboliére. followed the Horatian 
precept, to observe the manners of his age and give his 
characters the colour befitting them at the time. But he did 
not paint in raw realism. He seized his characters firmly for 
the central purpose of the play, stamped them in the idea, and 
by shghtly raising and softening the object of study (as in the 
case of the ex-Huguenot, Duke de Montausier,t+ for the study 
of the Misanthrope, and, according to St. Simon, the Abbé 
Roquette for Tartuffe), generalized upon it so as to make it 
permanently human. Concede that it is natural for human 
creatures to live in society, and Alceste is an imperishable 
mark of one, though he is drawn in light outline, without any 
forcible human colouring. Our English school has not clearly 
imagined society ; and of the mind hovering above congregated 
men and women, it has imagined nothing. The critics who 
praise it for its downrightness, and for bringing the situations 
home to us, as they admiringly say, cannot but disapprove 
of Moliére’s comedy, which appeals to the individual mind to 
perceive and participate in the social. We have splendid 
tragedies, we have the most beautiful of poetic plays, and we 


* Realism in the writing is carried to such a pitch in The Old Bachelor, 
that husband and wife use imbecile connubial epithets to one another. 

+ Tallemant des Réaux, in his rough portrait of the Duke, shows the founda- 
tion of the character of Alceste. 
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have literary comedies pleasant to read, and occasionally to see 
acted. By literary comedies, I mean comedies of classic inspi- 
ration, drawn chiefly from Menander and the Greek New Comedy 
through Terence; or else comedies of the poet’s personal con- 
ception, that have had no model in life, and are humorous 
exaggerations, happy or otherwise. These are the comedies of 
Ben Jonson, Massinger, and Fletcher. Massinger’s Justice 
Greedy we can all of us refer to a type, ‘with fat capon 
lined,’ that has been and will be; and it should be comic, as 
Panurge is comic. Probably Justice Greedy would be comic 
to the audience of a country booth and to some of our friends ; 
but if we have lost our youthful relish for the presentation of 
characters put together to fit a type, we find it hard to put 
together the mechanism of a civil smile at his enumeration of 
his dishes. Something ‘of the same is to be said of Bobadil, 
swearing ‘by the foot of Pharaoh ;’ with a reservation, for he 
is made to move faster, and to act. The comicof Jonson is a 
scholar’s excogitation of the comic; that of Massinger a 
moralist’s. 

Shakespeare is a well-spring of characters which are 
saturated with the comic spirit; with more of what we will 
call blood-life than is to be found anywhere out of Shake- 
speare ; and they are of this world, but they are of the world 
enlarged to our embrace by imagination, and by great poetic 
imagination. ‘They are, as it were—lI put it to suit my present 
comparison—creatures of the woods and wilds, not in walled 
towns, not grouped and toned to pursue a comic exhibition of 
the narrower world of society. Jaques, Falstaff and his regi- 
ment, the varied troop of Clowns, Malvolio, Sir Hugh Evans 
and Fluellen—marveilous Welchmen !—Benedict and Beatrice, 
Dogberry, and the rest, are subjects of a special study in the 
Comic. 

His Comedy of incredible imbroglio belongs to the literary 
section. One may conceive that there was a natural resem- 
blance between him and Menander, both in the scheme and 
style of his lighter plays. Had he lived in a later and less 
emotional, less heroical period of our history, he might have 
turned to the painting of manners as well as humanity. 
Kuripides would probably, in the time of Menander, when 
Athens was enslaved but prosperous, have lent his hand to the 
composition of romantic comedy. 

Politically it is accounted a misfortune for France that her 
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nobles thronged to the Court of Louis Quatorze. It was a 
boon to the comic poet. He had that lively, quicksilver world 
of the animalcule passions, the huge pretensions, the placid 
absurdities, under his eyes in full activity ; vociferous quacks 
and snapping dupes, hypocrites, posturers, extravagants, pe- 
dants, rose-pink ladies and mad grammarians, sonnetteering 
marquises, high-flying mistresses, plain-minded maids, inter- 
threading as in a loom, noisy as ata fair. A simply bourgeois 
circle will not furnish it, for the middle class must have the 
brilliant, flippant, independent upper for a spur and a pattern ; 
otherwise it is likely to be inwardly dull as well as outwardly 
correct. Yet, though the King was benevolent toward 
Molicre, it is not to the French Court that we are indebted 
for his unrivalled studies of mankind in society. For the 
amusement of the Court the ballets and farces were written, 
which are dearer to the rabble upper, as to the rabble lower, 
class than intellectual comedy. ‘The French bourgeoisie of 
Paris were sufficiently quick-witted and enlightened by educa- 
tion to welcome great works like Le Tartuffe, Les l’emmes 
Savantes, and Le Misanthrope, works that were perilous 
ventures on the popular intelligence, big vessels to launch on 
streams running to shallows. The Tartuffe hove into view 
as an enemy’s vessel: it offended, not Diew mais les dévots, as 
the Prince de Condé explained the cabal raised against it to 
the King. 

The Femmes Savantes is a capital instance of the uses 
of Comedy, in teaching the world to understand what ails it. 
The farce of the Précieuses ridiculed and put a stop to the 
monstrous romantic jargon made popular by certain famous 
novels. The comedy of the Femmes Savantes exposed the 
later and less apparent but more finely comic absurdity of an 
excessive purism in grammar and diction, and the tendency to 
be idiotic in precision. The French had felt the burden of 
this new nonsense; but they had to see the comedy several 
times before they were consoled in their suffering by seeing the 
cause of it exposed. 

The Misanthrope was yet more frigidly received. 
Moliére thought it dead. ‘‘I cannot improve on it, and 
assuredly never shall,” he said. It is one of the French titles 
to honour that this quintessential comedy of the opposition of 
Alceste and Céliméne was ultimately understood and applauded. 
In all countries the middle class presents the public which, 
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fighting the world, and with a good footing in the fight, 
knows the world best. It may be the most selfish, but that is 
a question leading us into sophistries. Cultivated men and 
women, who do not skim the cream of life, and are attached 
to the duties, yet escape the harsher blows, make acute and 
balanced observers. Moliére is their poet. 

Of this class in England, a large body, neither Puritan nor 
Bacchanalian, have a sentimental objection to face the study of 
the actual world. They take up disdain of it, when its truths 
appear humiliating: when the facts are not immediately forced 
on them, they take up the pride of incredulity. ‘They live in 
a hazy atmosphere that they suppose an ideal one. Humorous 
writing they will endure, perhaps approve, if it mingles with 
pathos to shake and elevate the feelings. ‘They approve of 
Satire, because, like the beak of the vulture, it smells of 
carrion, which they are not. But of Comedy they have a 
shivering dread, for Comedy enfolds them with the wretched 
host of the world, huddles them with us all in an ignoble 
assimilation, and cannot be used by any exalted variety as a 
scourge and a broom. Nay, to be an exalted variety is to 
come under the calm, curious eye of the Comic spirit, and be 
probed for what you are. Men are seen among them, and 
very many cultivated women. You may distinguish them by 
a favourite phrase: ‘‘ Surely we are not so bad!” and the 
remark: “If that is human nature, save us from it!” as if it 
could be done : but in the peculiar Paradise of the wilful people 
who will not see, the exclamation assumes the saving grace. 

Yet should you ask them whether they dislike sound sense, 
they vow they do not. And question cultivated women whether 
it pleases them to be shown moving on an intellectual level 
with men, they will answer that it does; numbers of them 
claim the situation. Now, Comedy is the fountain of sound 
sense ; not the less perfectly sound on account of the sparkle: 
and Comedy lifts women to a station offering them free play 
for their wit, as they usually show it, when they have it, on the 
side of sound sense. The higher the Comedy, the more pro- 
minent the part they enjoy in it. Dorine in The Tartuffe 
is common-sense incarnate, though palpably a waiting-maid. 
Céliméne is undisputed mistress of the same attribute in The 
Misanthrope; wiser as a woman than Alceste as man. In 
Congreve’s Way of the World, Millamant overshadows Mirabel, 
the sprightliest male figure of English Comedy. 
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But those two ravishing women, so copious and so choice 
of speech, who fence with men and pass their guard, are heart- 
less! Is it not preferable to be the pretty idiot, the passive 
beauty, the adorable bundle of caprices, very feminine, very 
sympathetic, of romantic and sentimental fiction ? Our women 
are taught to think so. The Agnés of the “cole des Femmes” 
should be a lesson for men. No, the heroines of Comedy are, 
like women of the world, not necessarily heartless from being 
clear-sighted : they seem so to the sentimentally-reared only 
for the reason that they use their wits, and are not wandering 
vessels crying for a captain or a pilot. Comedy is an exhibi- 
tion of their battle with men, and that of men with them: 
and as the two, however divergent, both look on one object, 
namely, Life, the similarity of their impressions must bring 
them to some resemblance. The Comic poet dares to show us 
men and women coming to this mutual likeness; he is for 
saying that when they draw together in social life their minds 
grow liker; just as the philosopher discerns the similarity of 
boy and girl, until the girl is marched away to the nursery. 
Philosopher and Comic poet are of a cousinship in the eye they 
vast on life: and they are equally unpopular with our wilful 
Knglish of the hazy region and the ideal that is not to be 
disturbed. 

Thus, for want of instruction in the Comic idea, we lose a 
large audience among our cultivated middle class that we 
should expect to support Comedy. The sentimentalist is as 
averse as the Puritan and as the Bacchanalian. 

Our traditions are unfortunate. The public taste is with 
the idle laughers, and still inclines to follow them. It may be 
shown by an analysis of Wycherley’s Plain Dealer, a coarse 
prose adaptation of The Misanthrope, stuffed with lumps of 
realism in a vulgarized theme to hit the mark of English 
appetite, that we have in it the key-note of the Comedy of our 
stage. It is Moliére travestied, with the hoof to his foot and 
hair on the pointed tip of his ear. And how difficult it is for 
writers to disentangle themselves from bad traditions is 
noticeable when we find Goldsmith, who had grave command 
of the Comic in narrative, producing an elegant farce for a 
Comedy ; and Fielding, who was a master of the Comic both 
in narrative and in dialogue, not even approaching to the pre- 
sentable in farce. 

These bad traditions of Comedy affect us not only on the 
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stage, but in our literature, and may be traced into our social 
life. They are the ground of the heavy moralizings by which 
we are outwearied, about Life as a Comedy, and Comedy as 
a jade,* when popular writers, conscious of fatigue in creative- 
ness, desire to be cogent in a modish cynicism : perversions of 
the idea of life, and of the proper esteem for the society we 
have wrested from brutishness, and would carry higher. Stock 
images of this description are accepted by the timid and the 
sensitive, as well as by the saturnine, quite sericusly ; for not 
many look abroad with their. own eyes, fewer still have the 
habit of thinking for themselves. Life, we know too well, is 
not a Comedy, but something ‘strangely mixed ; nor is Comedy 
a vile mask. The corrupted importation from France was 
noxious: a noble entertainment spoilt to suit the wretched 
taste of a villanous age; and the later imitations of it, partly 
drained of its poison and made decorous, became tiresome, 
notwithstanding their fun, in the perpetual recurring of the 
same situations, owing to the absence of original study and 
vigour of conception. But Comedy justly treated, as you find 
it in Mohére, whom we so clownishly mishandled, the Comedy 
of Moliére throws no infamous reflection upon life. It is deeply 
conceived, in the first place, and therefore it cannot be impure. 
Meditate on that statement. Never did man wield so shrieking 
a scourge upon vice, but his consummate self-mastery is not 
shaken while administering it. ‘T'artuffe and Harpagon, in fact, 
are made each to whip himself and his class, the false pietists, 
and the insanely covetous. Moliére has only set them in 
motion. He strips Folly to the skin, displays the imposture of 
the creature, and is content to offer her better clothing, with 
the lesson Chrysale reads to Philaminte and Bélise. He con- 
ceives purely, and he writes purely, in the simplest language, 
the simplest of French verse. ‘The source of his wit is clear 
reason: it is a fountain of that soil ; and it springs to vindicate 
reason, common-sense, rightness and justice; for no vain 
purpose ever. The wit is of such pervading spirit that it 
inspires a pun with meaning and interest.t His moral does 

* See “Tom Jones,” book viii., chapter i., for Fielding’s opinion of our 
Comedy. But he puts it simply; not as an exercise in the quasi-philosophical 
bathetic. 

+ ** Femmes Savantes ”’:— 

Bétise—* Veux-tu toute la vie offenser la grammaire P ” 


MarTINE—“ Qui parle d’offenser grand’mére ni grand-pére ? ” 
The pun, as it should be, is delivered in all sincerity, from the mouth of a rustic. 
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not hang like a tail, or preach from one character incessantly 
cocking an eye at the audience, as in recent realistic French 
Plays; but is in the heart of his work, throbbing with every 
pulsation of an organic structure. If Life is likened to the 
comedy of Moliére, there is no scandal in the comparison. 
Congreve’s Way of the World is an exception to our 
other comedies, his own among them, by virtue of the remark- 
ably brilliancy of the writing, and the figure of Millamant. The 
comedy has no idea in it, beyond the stale one that so the 
world goes; and it concludes with the jaded discovery of « 
document at a convenient season for the descent of the curtain. 
A plot was an afterthought with Congreve. By the help of a 
wooden villain (Maskwell) marked Gallows to the flattest eye, 
he gets a sort of plot in The Double Dealer.* His Way of 
the World might be called The Conquest of a Town 
Coquette ; and Millamant is a perfect portrait of a coquette, 
both in her resistance to Mirabel and the manner of her sur- 
render, and also in her tongue. The wit here is uot so 
salient as in certain passages of Love for Love, where 
Valentine feigns madness, or retorts on his father, or Mrs. 
Frail rejoices in the harmlessness of wounds to a woman’s 
virtue, if she “keeps them from air.’ In The Way of the 
World, it appears less prepared in the smartness, and is more 
diffused ix: the more characteristic style of the speakers. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, his famous wit is lke a bully-fencer, 
not ashamed to lay traps for its exhibition, transparently 
petulant for the train between certain ordinary words and the 
powder-magazine of the improprieties to be fired. Contrast 
the wit of Congreve with Molicre’s. That of the first is a 
Toledo blade, sharp, and wonderfully supple for steel ; cast for 
duelling, restless in the scabbard, being so pretty when out of 
it. Toshine, it must have an adversary. Moliére’s wit is like 
a running brook, with innumerable fresh lights on it at every 
turn of the wood through which its business is to find a way. 
It does not run in search of obstructions, to be noisy over 
them ; but when dead leaves and viler substances are heaped 
along the course, its natural song is heightened. Without 


* Maskwell seems to have been carved on the model of Iago, as by the hand 
of an enterprising urchin. He apostrophizes his ‘invention’ repeatedly. 
“Thanks, my invention.” He hits on an invention, to say: ‘‘ Was it my brain 
or Providence? no matter which.” It is no matter which, but it was not his 
brain, 
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effort, and with no dazzling flashes of achievement, it is full of 
healing, the wit’of good breeding, the wit of wisdom. 

‘Genuine humour and true wit,’ says Landor,* ‘ require 
a sound and capacious mind, which is always a grave one. 
Rabelais and La Fontaine are recorded by their countrymen to 
have been réveurs. Few men have been graver than Pascal. 
Few men have been wittier.’ 

T’o apply the citation of so great a brain as Pascal’s to our 
countryman would be unfair. Congreve had a certain sound- 
ness of mind; of capacity, in the sense intended by Landor, 
he had little. Judging him by his wit, he performed some 
happy thrusts, and taking it for genuine, it is a surface wit, 
neither rising from a depth nor flowing from a spring. 


‘On voit qu’il se travaille a dire de bons mots.’ 


He drives the poor hack word, ‘fool,’ as cruelly to the 
market for wit as any of his competitors. Here is an example, 
that has been held up for eulogy :— 


Wirwoup. He has brought me a letter from the fool my 
brother, etc., etc. 

Miraset. A fool, and your brother, Witwoud P 

Wirwoup. Ay, ay, my half-brother. My half-brother he is; 
no nearer, upon my honour. 

Miraset. Then ‘tis possible he may be but half a fool. 


Palpably, and by evident preparation. This is a sort of wit 
one remembers to have heard at school, of a brilliant outsider ; 
perhaps tc have been guilty of oneself, a trifle later. It was, 
no doubt, a blaze of intellectual fireworks to the bumpkin 
squire, who came to London to go to the theatre and learn 
manners. 

Where Congreve excels all his English rivals is in his literary 
force, and a succinctness of style peculiar to him. He had 
correct judgment, a correct ear, and readiness of illustration 
within a narrow range, in snap-shots of the obvious at the 
obvious, and copious language. He hits the mean of a fine 
style and a natural in dialogue. He is at once precise and 
voluble. If you have ever thought upon style, you will 
acknowledge it to be a signal accomplishment. In this he is 
a classic, and is worthy of treading a measure with Moliére. 
The Way of the World may be read out currently at a first 
glance, so sure are the accents of the emphatic meaning 

* ImaGINary ConvERSATIONS: Alfieri and the Jew Salomon. 
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to strike the eye, perforce of the crispness and cunning polish 
of the sentences. You have not to look over them before you 
confide yourself to him; he will carry you safe. Sheridan 
imitated, but was far from surpassing him. The flow of 
boudoir Billingsgate in Lady Wishfort is unmatched for the 
vigour and pointedness of the tongue. It spins along with a 
final ring, like the voice of Nature in a fury, and is, indeed, 
racy eloquence of the elevated fishwife. 

Millamant is an admirable, almost a loveable heroine. It is 
a piece of genius in a writer to make a woman’s manner of 
speech portray her. You feel sensible of her presence in 
every line of her speaking. The stipulations with her lover in 
view of marriage, her fine lady’s delicacy, and fine lady’s 
easy evasions of indelicacy, coquettish airs, and playing with 
irresolution, which in a common maid would be bashfulness, 
until she submits to ‘ dwindle into a wife,’ as she says, form 
a picture that lives in the frame, and is in harmony with 
Mirabel’s description of her :—‘ Here she comes, i’faith, full 
sail, with her fan spread, and her streamers out, and a shoal of 
fools for tenders.” And, after an interview: “ Think of you! 
To think of a whirlwind, though ’twere in a whirlwind, were a 
case of more steady contemplation, a very tranquillity of mind 
and mansion.” ‘There is a picturesqueness, as of Millamant and 
no other, in her voice, when she is encouraged to take Mirabel 
by Mrs. Fainall, who is “ sure she has a mind to him ” :— 


Mittamant: Are you? I think I have—and the horrid man 
looks as if he thought so too, etc., etc. 


One hears the tones, and sees the sketch and colour of 
the whole scene in reading it. 

Céliméne is behind Millamant in vividness. An air of 
bewitching whimsicality hovers over the graces of this Comic 
heroine, like the lively conversational play of a beautiful mouth. 

But in wit she is no rival of Céliméne. What she utters 
adds to her personal witchery, and is not further memorable. 
She is a flashing portrait, and a type of the ladies who do not 
think, not of those who do. In representing a class, therefore, 
it is an inferior class, in the proportion that one of Gains- 
borough’s full-length aristocratic women is below the permanent 
impressiveness of a fair Venetian head. 

Millamant side by side with Céliméne is an example of how 
far the realistic painting of a character can be carried to win 
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our favour ; and of where it falls short. Céliméneis a woman’s 
mind in movement, armed with an ungovernable wit; with 
perspicacious clear eyes for the world, and a very distinct 
knowledge that she belongs to the world, and is most at home 
in it. She is attracted to Alceste by her esteem for his 
honesty ; she cannot avoid seeing where the good sense of the 
man is diseased. 

Rousseau, in his letter to D’Alembert on the subject 
of The Misanthrope, discusses the character of Alceste, as 
though Moliére had put him forth for an absolute example of 
misanthropy ; whereas Alceste is only a misanthrope of the 
circle he finds himself placed in: he has a touching faith in the 
virtue residing in the country, and a critical love of sweet 
simpleness. Nor is he the principal person of the comedy to 
which he gives a name. He is only passively comic. Céliméne 
is the active spirit. While he is denouncing and railling, the 
trial is imposed upon her to make the best of him, and control 
herself as much as a witty woman, eagerly courted, can do. 
By appreciating him she practically confesses her faultiness, 
and she is better disposed to meet him half way than he is to 
bend an inch: only she is ‘une Ame de vingt ans,’ the world 
is pleasant, and if the gilded flies of the Court are silly, uncom- 
promising fanatics have their ridiculous features as well. Can 
she abandon the life they make agreeable to her, for a man 
who will not be guided by the common sense of his class ; and 
who insists on plunging into one extreme—equal to suicide in- 
her eyes—to avoid another? That is the comic question of 
The Misanthrope. Why will he not continue to mix with 
the world smoothly, appeased by the flattery of her secret and 
really sincere preference of him, and taking his revenge in satire 
of it, as she does from her own not very lofty standard, and will 
by and by do from his more exalted one? 

Céliméne is worldliness: Alceste is unworldliness. It does 
not quite imply unselfishness ; and that is perceived by her 
shrewd head. Still he is a very uncommon figure in her circle, 
and she esteems him, homme aux rubans verts, “‘ who some. 
times diverts but more often horribly vexes her,” as she can say 
of him when her satirical tongue ison the run. Unhappily the 
soul of truth in him, which wins her esteem, refuses to be 
tamed, or silent, or unsuspicious, and is the perpetual obstacle 
to their good accord. He is that: melancholy person, the critic 
of everybody save himself; intensely sensitive to the faults of 
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others, wounded by them; in love with his own indubitable 
honesty, and with his ideal of the simpler form of life befitting 
it: qualities which constitute the satirist. He is a Jean Jacques 
of the Court. His proposal to Céliméne when he pardons her, 
that she should follow him in flying humankind, and his frenzy 
of detestation of her at her refusal, are thoroughly in the mood 
of Jean Jacques. He isan impracticable creature of a priceless 
virtue; but Céliméne may feel that to fly with him to the 
desert: that is from the Court to the country : 


“ Ou d’étre homme @’honneur on ait la liberté,” 


she is likely to find herself the companion of a starving satirist, 
like that poor princess who ran away with the waiting-man, and 
when both were hungry in the forest, wasorderedto give him flesh. 
Sheisa fieffée coquette, rejoicing in her wit and herattractions, and 
distinguished by her inclination for Alceste in the midst of her 
many other lovers ; only she finds it hard to cut them off—what 
woman with a train does not ?—and when the exposure of her 
naughty wit has laid her under their rebuke, she will do the 
utmost she can : she will give her hand to honesty, but she cannot 
quite abandon worldliness. She would be unwise if she did. 
The fable is thin. Our pungent contrivers of plots would 
see no indication of life in the outlines. The life of the comedy 
is in the idea. As with the singing of theskylark out of sight, 
you must love the bird to be attentive to the song, so in this 
highest flight of the Comie Muse, you must love pure Comedy 
warmly to understand The Misanthrope: you must be recep- 
tive of the idea of Comedy. And to love Comedy you must 
know the real world, and know men and women well enough 
not to expect too much of them, though you may still hope for 
good. 
Menander wrote a comedy called Misoeynzs, said to have 
been the most celebrated of his works. This misogynist is a 
married man, according to the fragment surviving, and is a 
hater of women through hatred of his wife. He generalizes 
upon them from the example of this lamentable adjunct of his 
fortunes, and seems to have got the worst of it in the contest 
with her, which is like the issue in reality, in the polite world. 
He seems also to have deserved it, which may be as true to 
the copy. But we are unable to say whether the wife was 
a good voice of her sex: or how far Menander in this instance 
raised the idea of woman from the mire it was plunged into by 
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the comic poets, or rather satiric dramatists, of the Middle 
period of Greek Comedy preceding him and the New 
Comedy, who devoted their wit chiefly to the abuse, and for a 
diversity, to the eulogy of extra-mural ladies of conspicuous 
fame. Menander idealized them without purposely elevating ; 
he satirized a certain Thais, but his Thais of the Eunuchus of 
Terence is neither professionally attractive nor repulsive, and 
his picture of the two Andrians, Chrysidis and her sister, is no- 
where to be matched for tenderness. But the condition of 
honest women in his day did not conceive of the freedom of 
action and fencing dialectic of a Céliméne, and consequently it 
is below our mark of pure Comedy. 

Sainte-Beuve conjures up the ghost of Menander, saying: 
For the love of me love Terence. It is through love of 
Terence that moderns are able to love Menander; and what is 
preserved of Terence has not apparently given us the best of 
the friend of Epicurus. 

Of the six comedies of Terence, four are derived from 
Menander ; two, the Hecyra and the Phormio, from Apollo- 
dorus. These two are inferior in comic action and the peculiar 
sweetness of Menander to the Andria, the Adelphi, the 
Heautontimorumenus, and the Eunuchus: but Phormio is a 
more dashing and amusing convivial parasite than the Gnatho 
of the last-named comedy. There were numerous rivals of 
whom we know next to nothing—except by the quotations of 
Athenzeus and Plutarch, and the Greek grammarians who 
cited them to support a dictum—in this as in the preceding 
periods of comedy in Athens, for Menander’s plays are counted 
by hundreds, and they were crowned by the prize only eight 
times. The favourite poet with critics, in Greece as in Rome, 
was Menander; and if some of his rivals here and there sur- 
passed him in comic force, and outstripped him in competition 
by an appositeness to the occasion that had previously in the 
same way deprived the genius of Aristophanes of its due re- 
ward in Cioups and Birps, his position as chief of the comic 
poets of his age was unchallenged. Plutarch very unnecessarily 
drags Aristophanes into a comparison with him, to the con- 
fusion of the older poet. Their aims, the matter they dealt in, 
and the times, were quite dissimilar. But it is no wonder that 
Plutarch, writing when Athenian beauty of style was the 
delight of his patrons, should rank Menander at the highest. 
In what degree of faithfulness Terence copied Menander, 
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whether, as he states of the passage in the Adelphi taken from 
Diphilus, verbum de verbo in the lovelier scenes—the descrip- 
tion of the last words of the dying Andrian, and of her fune- 
ral, for instance—remains conjectural. For us Terence shares 
with his master the praise of an amenity that is like Elysian 
speech, equable and ever gracious; like the face of the 
Andrian’s young sister :— 


Adeo modesto, adeo venusto, ut nihil supra. 


The celebrated “‘flens quam familiariter ;” of which the closest 
rendering grounds hopelessly on harsh prose, to express the 
sorrowful confidingness of a young girl who has lost her sister 
and ‘dearest friend, and has but her lover left to her: ‘she 
turned and flung herself on his bosom, weeping as though at 
home there’: this our instinct tells us must be Greek, though 
hardly finer in Greek. Certain lines of Terence compared with 
the original fragments show that he embellished them, but his 
taste was too exquisite for him to do other than devote his 
genius to the honest translation of such pieces as the above. 
Menander, then ; with him, through the affinity of sympathy, 
Terence ; and Shakespeare and Moliére, have this beautiful 
translucency of language: and the study of the comic poets 
might be recommended, if for that only. 

A singular ill fate befell the writings of Menander. What 
we have of him in Terence was chosen probably to please . 
the cultivated Romans ;* and is a romantic play with a comic 
intrigue, obtained in two instances, the Andria and the 
Eunuchus, by rolling a couple of his originals into one. 
The titles of certain of the lost plays indicate the comic illu- 
mining character; a Self-pitier, a Self-chastiser, an IIl- 


tempered man, a Superstitious, an Incredulous, etc., point 


to suggestive domestic themes. Terence forwarded manu- 
script translations from Greece, that suffered shipwreck ; 
he, who could have restored the treasure, died on the way 
home. The zealots of Byzantium completed the work of 
destruction. So we have the four comedies of Terence, 
numbering six of Menander, with a few sketches of plots— 
one of them, the Thesaurus, introduces a miser, whom we 


* Terence did not please the rough old conservative Romans ; they liked Plau- 
tus better, and the reeurring mention of the vetus poeta in his prologues, who 
plagued him with their views of his productions, has in the end a comic effect 
on tiie reader. 
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should have liked to contrast with Harpagon—and a multitude 
of small fragments of a sententious cast, fitted for quotation. 
Enough remains to make his greatness felt. 

Without undervaluing other writers of Comedy, I think it 
may be said that Menander and Moliére stand alone specially 
as comic poets of the feelings and the idea. In each of them 
there is a conception of the Comic that refines even to pain, 
as in the Menedemus of the Heautontimorumenus, and in 
the Misanthrope. Menander and Moliére have given the 
principal types to Comedy hitherto. The Micio and Demea 
of the Adelphi, with their opposing views of the proper 
management of youth, are still alive; the Sganarelles and 
Arnolphes of the Ecole des Maris and the Ecole des 
Femmes, are not all buried. ‘Tartuffe is the father of the 
hypocrites; Orgon, of the dupes; Thraso, of the bragga- 
docios ; Alceste of the ‘Manlys’; Davus and Syrus of the 
intriguing valets, the Scapins and the Figaros. Ladies that 
soar in the realms of Rose-Pink, whose language wears the 
nodding plumes of intellectual conceit, are traceable to Phila- 
minte and Bélise of the Femmes Savantes; and the mor- 
dant witty women have the tongue of Céliméne. The reason 
is, that these two poets idealized upon life: the founda- 
tion of their types is real and in the quick, but they painted 
with spiritual strength, which is the solid in Art. 

The idealistic conception of Comedy gives breadth and 
opportunities of daring to Comic genius, and helps to solve 
the difficulties it creates. How, for example, shall an audience 
be assured that an evident and monstrous dupe is actually 
deceived without being an absolute fool? In Le Tartuffe 
the note of high Comedy strikes when Orgon on his return 
home hears of his idol’s excellent appetite. Le pauvre homme! 
he exclaims. He is told that the wife of his bosom has been 
unwell. Ht Tartuffe? he asks, impatient to hear him spoken 
of, his mind suffused with the thought of Tartuffe, crazy with 
tenderness, and again he croons, Le pauvre homme! It is the 
mother’s cry of pitying delight at a nurse’s recital of the feats 
in young animal gluttony of her cherished infant. After this 
masterstroke of the Comic, you not only put faith in Orgon’s 
roseate prepossession, you share it with him by comic sym- 
pathy, and can listen with no more than a tremble of the 
laughing muscles to the instance he gives of the sublime 
humanity of Tartuffe :— 
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‘Un rien presque suffit pour le scandaliser, 
Jusque-la, qu’il se vint l’autre jour accuser 
D’avoir pris une puce en faisant sa priére, 
Et de l’avoir tuée avec trop de colére.” 


And to have killed it too wrathfully! Translating Moliére is 
like humming an air one has heard performed by an accomp- 
lished violinist, of the pure tones, without flourish. 

Orgon awakening to find another dupe in Madame Pernelle, 
incredulous of the revelations which have at last opened his 
own besotted eyes, is a scene of the double Comic, vivified by 
the spell previously cast on the mind. There we feel the power 
of the poet’s creation; and in the sharp light of that sudden 
turn the humanity is livelier than any realistic work can make it. 

Italian Comedy gives many hints for a Tartuffe ; but they 
may be found in Boccaccio, as well as in Machiavelli’s Man- 
dragola. The Frate Timoteo of this piece is only a very oily 
friar, compliantly assisting an intrigue with ecclesiastical 
sophisms (to use the mildest word) for payment.* Native 
Italian Comedy did not advance beyond the state of satire, 
and the priests were the principal objects of it. Priestly arro- 
gance and unctuousness, and trickeries and casuistries, cannot 
be painted without our discovering a likeness in the long Italian 
gallery. Goldoni sketched the Venetian manners of the de- 
cadence of the Republic with a French pencil, and was an 
Italian Scribe in style. 

The Spanish stage is richer in such Comedies as that which 
furnished the idea of the Menrrvr to Corneille. But you 
must force yourself to believe that this liar is not forcing his 
vein when he piles lie upon lie. There is no preceding touch 
to win the mind to credulity. Spanish Comedy is generally 
in sharp outline, as of skeletons, in quick movement, as of 
marionnettes. The Comedy might be performed by a troop 
of the corps de ballet; and in the recollection of the reading it 
resolves to an animated shuffle of feet. It is, in fact, some- 
thing other than the true idea of Comedy. Where the sexes are 
separated, men and women grow, as the Portuguese call it, 
affaimados of one another, famine-stricken; and all the tragic 
elements are on the stage. Don Juan is a comic character 
that sends souls flying: nor does the humour of the breaking 

* Frate Timoteo has a fine Italian priestly pose :— 


Donna. Credete voi, che’l Turco passi questo anno in Italia ? 
F. Trm. Se voi non fate orazione, si. 
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of a dozen women’s hearts conciliate the Comic Muse with the 
drawing of blood. 

German attempts at Comedy remind one vividly of Heine’s 
image of his country in the dancing of Atta Troll. Lessing 
tried his hand at it, with a sobering effect upon readers. The 
intention to produce the reverse effect is just visible, and 
therein, like the portly graces of the poor old Pyrenean Bear 
poising and twirling on his right-hind leg and his left, consists 
the fun. Jean Paul Richter gives the best edition of the 
German Comic in the contrast of Siebenkiis with his Lenette. 
A light of the Comic is in Goethe ; enough to complete the 
splendid figure of the man, but no more. 

The German literary laugh, like the timed awakenings of 
their Barbarossa in the hollows of the Untersberg, is infrequent, 
and rather monstrous—never a laugh of men and women in 
concert. It comes of unrefined abstract fancy, grotesque, or 
grim, or gross, like the peculiar humours of their little earth- 
men. Spiritual laughter they have not yet attained to: senti- 
mentalism waylays them in the flight. Here and there a 
Volkslied or Miirschen shows a national aptitude for stout ani- 
mal laughter; and we see that the literature is built on it, 
which is hopeful so far; but to enjoy it, to enter into the 
philosophy of the Broad Grin, that seems to hesitate between 
the skull and the embryo, and reaches its perfection in breadth 
from the pulling of two square fingers at the corners of the 
mouth, one must have aid of ‘the good Rhine wine,’ .and 
be of German blood unmixed besides. ‘This treble-Dutch 
lumbersomeness of the Comic spirit is of itself exclusive of 
the idea of Comedy, and the poor voice allowed to women jn 
German domestic life will account for the absence of comic 
dialogues reflecting upon life in that land. I shall speak of it 
again in the second section of this lecture. 

Eastward you have total silence of Comedy among a people 
intensely susceptible to laughter, as the Arabian Nights will 
testify. Where the veil is over women’s faces, you cannot 
have society, without which the senses are barbarous and the 
Comic spirit is driven to the gutters of grossness to slake its 
thirst. Arabs in this respect are worse than Italians-—-much 
worse than Germans: just in the degree that their system of 
treating women is worse. 

M. Saint-Mare Girardin, the excellent French essayist 
and master of critical style, tells of a conversation he had once 
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with an Arab gentleman on the topic of the different manage- 
ment of these diflicult creatures in Orient and in Occident: 
and the Arab spoke in praise of many good results of the 
greater freedom enjoyed by Western ladies, and the charm of 
conversing with them. He was questioned why his country- 
men took no measures to grant them something of that kind 
of liberty. He jumped out of his individuality in a twinkling, 
and entered into the sentiments of his race, replying, from the 
pinnacle of a splendid conceit, with deep humility of manner : 
“ You can look on them without perturbation—but we!”.. . 
And after this profoundly comic interjection, he added, in deep 
tones: “ The very face of a woman!” Our representative of 
temperate notions demurely consented that the Arab’s pride 
of inflammability should insist on the prudery of the veil as the 
civilizing medium of his race. 

There has been fun in Bagdad. But there never will be 
civilization where Comedy is not possible; and that comes 
of some degree of social equality of the sexes. I am not 
quoting the Arab to exhort and disturb the somnolent Kast ; 
rather for cultivated women to recognize that the Comic Muse 
is one of their best friends. They are blind to their interests 
in swelling the ranks of the sentimentalists. .Let them look 
with their clearest vision abroad and at home. They will see 
that where they have no social freedom, Comedy is absent : 
where they are household drudges, the form of Comedy is 
primitive: where they are tolerably independent, but unculti- 
vated, exciting melodrama takes its place, and a sentimental 
version of them. Yet the Comic will out, as they would 
know if they listened to some of the private conversations of 
men whose minds are undirected by the Comic Muse: as the 
sentimental man, to his astonishment, would know likewise if 
he in similar fashion could receive a lesson. But where women 
are on the road to an equal footing with men, in attainments 
and in liberty—in what they have won for themselves and what 
has been granted them by a fair civilisation—there, and only 
waiting to be transplanted from life to the stage, or the novel, 
or the poem, pure Comedy flourishes, and is, as it would help 
them to be, the sweetest of diversions, the wisest of delightful 
companions. 


Now, to look about us in the present time, I think it will 
be acknowledged that in neglecting the cultivation of the 
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Comic idea, we are losing the aid of a powerful auxiliar. You 
see Folly perpetually sliding into new shapes in a society 
possessed of wealth and leisure, with many whims, many 
strange ailments and strange doctors. Plenty of common sense 
is in the world to thrust her back when she pretends to empire. 
But that first-born of common sense, the vigilant Comic, which 
is the genius of thoughtful laughter, which would readily ex- 
tinguish her at the outset, is not serving as a public advocate. 

You will have noticed the disposition of common sense, 
under pressure of some pertinacious piece of lightheadedness, 
to grow impatient and angry. That is a sign of the absence, 
or at least of the dormancy, of the Comicidea. For Folly is the 
natural prey of the Comic, known to it in all her transforma- 
tions, in every disguise: and it is with the springing delight of 
hawk over heron, hound after fox, that it gives her chase, never 
fretting, never tiring, sure of having her, allowing her no rest. 

Contempt is a sentiment that cannot be entertained by 
comic intelligence. What is it but an excuse to be idly- 
minded, or personally lofty, or comfortably narrow, not perfectly 
humane? If we do not feign when we ‘say that we despise 
Folly, we shut the brain. There isa disdainful attitude in the 
presence of Folly, partaking of the foolishness to Comic 
perception: and anger is not much less foolish than disdain. 
The struggle we have to conduct is essence against essence. 
Let no one doubt of the sequel when this emanation of what is 
firmest in us is launched to strike down the daughter of Unrea- 
son and Sentimentalism: such being Folly’s parentage, when 
it is respectable. 

Our modern system of combating her is too long defensive, 
and carried on too ploddingly with concrete engines of war in 
the attack. She has time to get behind entrenchments. She 
is ready to stand a siege, before the heavily-armed man of 
science and the writer of the leading article or elaborate essay 
have primed their big guns. It should be remembered that 
she has charms for the multitude ; and an English multitude 
seeing her make a gallant fight of it will be half in love with 
her, certainly willing to lend her a cheer. Benevolent sub- 
scriptions assist her to hire her own man of science, her own 
organ in the Press. ‘If ultimately she is cast out and over- 
thrown, she can stretch a finger at gaps in our ranks. She 
can say that she commanded an army and seduced men whom 
we thought sober men and safe, to act as her lieutenants. We 
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learn rather gloomily after she has flashed her lantern that 
we have in our midst able men and men with minds, for whom 
there is no pole-star in intellectual navigation. Comedy, or the 
Comic element, is the specific for the poison of delusion while 
Folly is passing from the state of vapour to substantial form. 

O for a breath of Aristophanes, Rabelais, Voltaire, Cer- 
vantes, Fielding, Moliére! These are spirits that, if you know 
them well, will come when you do call. You will find the very 
invocation of them act on you like a renovating air—the south- 
west coming off the sea, ora cry in the Alps. 

No one would presume to say that we are deficient in 
jokers. They abound, and the organization directing their 
machinery to shoot them in the wake of the leading article and 
the popular sentiment is good. 

But the Comic differs from them in addressing the wits for 
laughter ; and the sluggish wits want some training to respond 
to it, whether in public life or private, and particularly when 
the feelings are excited. 

The sense of the Comic is much blunted by habits of 
punning and of using humouristic phrase: the trick of em- 
ploying Johnsonian polysyllables to treat of the infinitely little. 
And it really may be humorous, yet it will miss the point by 
going too much round about it. 

A certain French Duke Pasquier died some years back at a 
very advanced age. He had been the venerable Duke Pasquier 
up to the period of his death. There was a report of Duke 
Pasquier that he was a man of profound egotism. Hence an 
argument arose, and was warmly sustained, upon the excessive 
selfishness of those who, in a world of troubles, and calls to 
action, and innumerable duties, husband their strength for the 
mere sake of living on. Can it be possible, the argument ran, 
for a truly generous heart to continue beating up to the age of 
a hundred? Duke Pasquier was not without his defenders, who 
likened him to the oak of the forest—a venerable comparison. 

The argument was conducted on both sides with spirit and 
earnestness, lightened here and there by frisky touches of the 
polysyllabic playful, reminding one of the serious pursuit of 
their fun by truant boys, that are assured they are out of the 
eye of their master, and now and then indulge in an imitation 
of him. And well might it be supposed that the Comic idea 
was asleep, not overlooking them! It resolved at last to this, 
that either Duke Pasquier was a scandal on our humanity in 
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clinging to life so long, or that he honoured it by so sturdy a 
resistance to the enemy. As one who has entangled himself 
in a labyrinth is glad to get out again at the entrance, the 
argument ran about to conclude with its commencement. 

Now, imagine a master of the Comic treating this theme, 
and#particularly the argument on it. Imagine an Aristo- 
phanic comedy of THe Cxenrenarian, with choric praises of 
heroical early death, and the same of a stubborn vitality, and 
the poet laughing at the chorus ; and the grand question for 
contention in dialogue, as to the exact age when a man should 
die, to the identical minute, that he may preserve the respect 
of his fellows, followed by a systematic attempt to make an 
accurate measurement in parallel lines, with a tough rope-yarn 
by one party, and a string of yawns by the other, of the 
veteran’s power of enduring life, and our capacity for enduring 
him, with tremendous pulling on both sides. 

Would not the Comic view of the discussion illumine it and 
the disputants like very lightning? There are questions, 
as well as persons, that only the Comic can fitly touch. 

Aristophanes would probably have crowned the ancient 
tree, with the consolatory observation to the haggard line of 
long-expectant heirs of the Centenarian, that they live to see 
the blessedness of coming of a strong stock. The shafts of his . 
ridicule would mainly have been aimed at the disputants. 
For the sole ground of the argument was the old man’s 
character, and sophists are not needed to demonstrate that we 
can very soon have too much of a bad thing. A Centenarian 
does not necessarily provoke the Comic idea, nor does the 
corpse of a duke. It is not provoked in the order of nature, 
until we draw its penetrating attentiveness to some circum- 
stance with which we have been mixing our private interests, 
or our speculative obfuscation. Dulness, insensible to the 
Comic, has the privilege of arousing it; and the laying of 
a dull finger on matters of human life is the surest method 
of establishing electrical communications with a battery of 
laughter—where the Comic idea is prevalent. 

But if the Comic idea prevailed with us, and we had an 
Aristophanes to barb and wing it, we should be breathing 
air of Athens. Prosers now pouring forth on us like public 
fountains, would be cut short in the street and left blinking 
dumb as pillar-posts with letters thrust into their mouths. 
We should throw off incubus, our dreadful familiar—by some 
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called boredom—whom it is our present humiliation to be 
just alive enough to loathe, never quick enough to foil. ‘There 
would be a bright and positive, clear Hellenic perception of facts. 
The vapours of Unreason and Sentimentalism would be blown 
away before they were productive. Yet possibly the change 
of despots, from good-natured old obtuseness to keen-edged 
intelligence, which is by nature merciless, would be more than 
we could bear. The rupture of the link between dull people, 
consisting in the fraternal agreement that something is too 
clever for them, and a shot beyond them, is not to be thought 
of lightly; for, slender though the link may seem, it is 
equivalent to a cement forming a concrete of dense cohesion, 
very desirable in the estimation of the statesman. 

A political Aristophanes, taking advantage of his lyrical 
Bacchic licence, was found too much for political Athens. 
I would not ask to have him revived, but that the sharp 
light of such a spirit as his might be with us to strike now 
and then on public affairs, public themes, to make them spin 
along more briskly. 

He hated with the politician’s fervour the sophist who 
corrupted simplicity of thought, the poet who destroyed purity 
of style, the demagogue, ‘the saw-toothed monster,’ who, as 
he conceived, chicaned the mob, and he held his own against 
them by strength of laughter, until fines, the curtailing of his 
Comic licence in the chorus, and ultimately the ruin of Athens, 
which could no longer support the expense of the chorus, 
threw him altogether on dialogue, and brought him under the 
law. After the catastrophe, the poet, who had ever been gazing 
back at the men of Marathon and Salamis, must have felt 
that he had foreseen it; and that he was wise when he pleaded 
for peace, and derided military coxcombry, and the captious 
old creature Demus, we can admit. He had the Comic poet’s 
gift of common sense; which does not always include political 
intelligence ; yet his political tendency raised him above the 
Old Comedy turn for uproarious farce. He abused Socrates, 
but Xenophon, the disciple of Socrates, by his trained rhetoric 
saved the Ten Thousand. Aristophanes might say that if his 
warnings had been followed, there would have been no such 
thing as a mercenary Greek expedition under Cyrus. Athens, 
however, was on a landslip, falling; none could arrest it. ‘To 
gaze back, to uphold the old times, was a most natural con- 
servatism, and fruitless. The aloe had bloomed. Whether 
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right or wrong in his politics and his criticisms, and bearing 
in mind the instruments he played on and the audience he 
had to win, there is an idea in his comedies: it is the Idea of 
Good Citizenship. 

He is not likely to be revived. He stands, like Shakespeare, 
anunapproachable. Swift says of him, with a loving chuckle :— 


“ But as for Comic Aristophanes, 
The dog too witty and too profane is.”’ 


Aristophanes was ‘profane,’ under satiric direction, unlike 
his rivals Cratinus, Phrynichus, Ameipsias, Eupolis, and 
others, if we are to believe him, who in their extraordinary 
Donnybrook Fair of the day of Comedy, thumped one another 
and everybody else with absolute heartiness,as he did, but 
aimed at small game, and dragged forth women, which he 
did not. He is an aggregate of many men, all of a certain 
greatness. We may build up a conception of his powers if 
we mount Rabelais upon Hudibras, lift him with the song- 
fulness of Shelley, give him a vein of Heinrich Heine, and 
cover him with the mantle of the Anti-Jacobin, adding (that 
there may be some Irish in him), a dash of Grattan, before 
he is in motion. 

But such efforts at conceiving one great one by incorpora- 
tion of minors are vain, and cry for excuse. Supposing 
Wilkes for leading man in a country constantly plunging 
into war under some plumed Lamachus, with enemies periodi- 
cally firing the land up to the gates of London, and a Samuel 
Foote, of prodigious genius, attacking him with ridicule, I 
think it gives a notion of the conflict engaged in by Aristo- 
phanes. This laughing bald-pate, as he calls himself, was a 
Titanic pamphleteer, using laughter for his political weapon ; 
a laughter without scruple, the laughter of Hercules. He was 
primed with wit, as with the garlic he speaks of giving to the 
game-cocks, to make them fight the better. And he was a 
lyric poet of aerial delicacy, with the homely song of a jolly 
national poet, and a poet of such feeling, that the comic mask 
is at times no broader than a cloth on a face to show the 
serious features of our common likeness. He is not to be 
revived, but if his method were studied, some of the fire in 
him would come to us, and we might be revived. 

Taking them generally, the English public are most in 
sympathy with this primitive Aristophanic comedy, wherein 
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the comic is capped by the grotesque, irony tips the wit, and 
satire is a naked sword. They have the basis of the Comic in 
them: an esteem for common sense. They cordially dislike 
the reverse of it. They have a rich laugh, though it is not the 
gros rire of the Gaul tossing gros sel, nor the polished French- 
man’s mentally digestive laugh. And if they have now, like a 
monarch with a troop of dwarfs, too many jesters kicking the 
dictionary about, to let them reflect that they are dull, occa- 
sionally, like the pensive monarch surprising himself with an 
idea of an idea of his own, they ook so. And they are given 
to looking in the glass. ‘They must see that something ails 
them. How much even the better order of them will endure, 
without a thought of the defensive, when the person afflicting 
them is protected from satire, we read in Memoirs of a 
Preceding Age, where the vulgarly tyrannous hostess of a 
great house of reception shuffled the guests and played them 
like a pack of cards, with her exact estimate of the strength of 
each one printed on them: and still this house continued to 
be the most popular in England; nor did the lady ever appear 
in print or on the boards as the comic type that she was. 

It has been suggested that they have not yet spiritually 
comprehended the signification of living in society; for who 
are cheerfuller, brisker of wit, in the fields, and as explorers, 
colonisers, backwoodsmen ? ‘They are happy in rough exer- 
cise, and also in complete repose. The intermediate condition, 
when they are called upon to talk to one another, upon other 
than affairs of business, or their hobbies, reveals them wearing 
a curious look of vacancy, as it were the socket of an eye 
wanting. ‘lhe Comic is perpetually springing up in social life, 
and it oppresses them from not being perceived. 

Thus, at a dinner-party, one of the guests, who happens to 
have enrolled himself in a Burial Company, politely entreats 
the others to inscribe their names as shareholders, expatiating 
on the advantages accruing to them in the event of their very 
possible speedy death, the salubrity of the site, the aptitude of 
the soil for a quick consumption of their remains, etc.; and 
they drink sadness from the incongruous man, and conceive 
indigestion, not seeing him in a sharply-defined light that 
would bid them taste the comic of him. Or it is mentioned 
that a newly-elected member of our Parliament celebrates his 
arrival at eminence by the publication of a book on cab-fares, 
dedicated to a beloved female relative deceased, and the com- 
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ment on it is the word ‘Indeed.’ But, merely for a contrast, 
turn to a not uncommon scene of yesterday in the hunting- 
field, where a brilliant young rider, having broken his collar- 
bone, trots away very soon after, against medical interdict, 
half put together in splinters, to the most distant meet of his 
neighbourhood, sure of escaping his doctor, who is the first 
person he encounters. ‘I came here purposely to avoid you,” 
says the patient. ‘I came here purposely to take care of 
you,” says the doctor. Off they go, and come to a swollen 
brook. The patient clears it handsomely : the doctor tumbles in. 
All the field are alive with the heartiest relish of every incident 
and every cross-light on it ; and dull would the man have been 
thought who had not his word to say about it when riding home. 

In our prose literature we have had delightful Comic 
writers. Besides Fielding and Goldsmith, there is Miss 
Austen, whose Emma and Mr. Elton might walk straight 
into a comedy, were the plot arranged for them.  (Galt’s 
neglected novels have some characters and strokes of shrewd 
comedy. In our poetic literature the comic is delicate and 
graceful above the touch of Italian and French. Generally, 
however, the English elect excel in satire, and they are noble 
humourists. ‘The national disposition is for hard-hitting, with 
a moral purpose to sanction it; or for a rosy, sometimes a 
larmoyant, geniality, not unmanly in its verging upon tender- 
ness, and with a singular attraction for thickheadedness, to 
decorate it with asses’ ears and the most beautiful of sylvan 
haloes. But the Comic is a different spirit. 

You may estimate your capacity for Comic perception by 
being able to detect the ridicule of them you love, without 
loving them less: and more by being able to see yourself 
somewhat ridiculous in dear eyes, and accepting the correction 
their image of you proposes. 

Hach one of an affectionate couple may be willing, as we 
say, to die for the other, yet unwilling to utter the agreeable 
word at the right moment; but if the wits were sutticiently 
quick for them to perceive that they are in a comic situation, 
as affectionate couples must be when they quarrel, they would 
not wait for the moon or the almanack, or a Dorine, to bring 
back the flood-tide of tender feelings, that they should join 
hands and lips. 

If you detect the ridicule, and your kindliness is chilled by 
it, you are slipping into the grasp of Satire. 
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If, instead of falling foul of the ridiculous person with a 
satiric rod, to make him writhe and shriek aloud, you prefer 
to sting him under a semi-caress, by which he shall in his 
anguish be rendered dubious whether indeed anything has hurt 
him, you are an engine of Irony. 

If you laugh all round him, tumble him, roll him about, 
deal him a smack, and drop a tear on him, own his likeness to 
you and yours to your neighbour, spare him as little as you 
shun him, pity him as much as you expose, it is a spirit of 
Humour that is moving you. 

The Comic, which is the perceptive, is the governing spirit, 
awakening and giving aim to these powers of laughter, but it 
is not to be confounded with them: it enfolds a thinner form 
of them, differing from satire, in not sharply driving into the 
quivering sensibilities, and from humour, in not comforting 
them and tucking them up, or indicating a broader than the 
range of this bustling world to them. 

Fielding’s ‘ Jonathan Wild’ presents a case of this peculiar 
distinction, when that man of eminent greatness remarks upon 
the unfairness of a trial in which the condemnation has been 
brought about by twelve men of the opposite party; for it is 
not satiric, it is not humorous; yet it is immensely comic to 
hear a guilty villain protesting that his own ‘party’ should 
have a voice in the Law. It opens an avenue into villains’ 
ratiocination.* And the Comic is not cancelled, though we 
should suppose Jonathan to be giving play to his humour. 

Apply the case to the man of deep wit, who is ever certain 
of his condemnation by the opposite party, and then it ceases 
to be comic, and will be satiric. 

The look of Fielding upon Richardson is essentially comic. 
His method of correcting the sentimental writer is a mixture 
of the comic and the humorous. Parson Adams is a creation 
of humour. But both the conception and the presentation of 
Alceste and of Tartuffe, of Céliméne and Philaminte, are purely 
comic, addressed to the intellect: there is no humour in them, 
and they refresh the intellect they quicken to detect their 
comedy, by, force of the contrast they offer between them- 
selves and the wiser world about them; that is to say, society, 


* The exclamation of Lady Booby, when Joseph defends himself— Your 
virtue ! I shall never survive it!” etc., is another instance: JoszepH ANDREWS. 
Also that of Miss Mathews in her narrative to Booth—* But such are the friend- 
ships of women!” AMELIA, 
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or that assemblage of minds whereof the Comic spirit has its 
origin. é 

Byron had splendid powers of humour, and the most poetic 
satire that we have example of, fusing at times to hard irony. 
He had no strong comic sense, or he would not have taken an 
anti-social position, which is directly opposed to the Comic ; 
and in his philosophy, judged by philosophers, apart from his 
grandeur as a poet, he is a comic figure, by reason of this 
attribute. ‘So bald er philosophirt ist er ein kind,” Godthe 
says of him. Carlyle sees him in this comic light, treats him 
in the humorous manner. 

The Satirist is a moral agent, often a social scavenger, 
working on a storage of bile. 

The Ironeist is one thing or another, according to his 
caprice. Irony is the humour of satire; it may be savage, as 
in Swift, with a moral object, or sedate, as in Gibbon, with a 
malicious. The foppish irony fretting to be seen, and the irony 
which leers, that you shall not mistake its intention, are failures 
in satiric effort pretending to the treasures of ambiguity. 

The Humourist of mean order is a refreshing laugher, giving 
tone to the feelings, and sometimes allowing the feelings to be 
too much for him. But the humourist of high has an embrace 
of contrasts beyond the scope of the Comic poet. 

Heart and mind laugh out at Don Quixote, and still 
you brood on him. The juxtaposition of the knight and 
squire is a Comic conception, the opposition of their 
natures most humorous. ‘They are as different as the 
two hemispheres in the time of Columbus, yet they touch 
and are bound in one by laughter. The knight’s great aims 
and constant mishaps, his chivalrous valiancy exercised on 
absurd objects, his good sense along the highroad of the 
craziest of expeditions; the compassion he plucks out of 
derision, and the admirable tigure he preserves while stalking 
through the frantically grotesque and burlesque assailing him, 
are in the loftiest moods of humour, fusing the Tragic senti- 
ment with the Comic narrative. 

The stroke of the great humourist is world-wide, with lights 
of Tragedy in his laughter. 

Taking a living great, though not creative, hamourist to 
guide our description: the skull of Yorick is in his hands 
in our seasons of festival; he sees visions of primitive man 
capering preposterously under the gorgeous robes of cere- 
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monials. Our souls must be on fire when we wear solemnity, 
if we would not press upon his shrewdest nerve. Finite and 
infinite flash from one to the other with him, lending him a 
two-edged thought that peeps out of his peacefullest lines by 
fits, hke the lantern of the fire-watcher at windows, going the 
rounds at night. ‘The comportment and performances of men 
in society are to him, by the vivid comparison with their 
mortality, more grotesque than respectable. But ask yourself, 
is he always to be relied on for justness? He will fly straight 
as the emissary eagle back to Jove at the true Hero. He will 
also make as determined a swift descent upon the man of his 
wilful choice, whom we cannot distinguish as a true one. This 
vast power of his, built up of the feelings and the intellect in 
union, is often wanting in proportion and in discretion. 
Humourists touching upon History or Society are given to 
be capricious. They are, as in the case of Sterne, given to 
be sentimental; for with them the feelings are primary, as 
with singers. Comedy, on the other hand, is an interpretation 
of the general mind, and is for that reason of necessity kept in 
restraint. ‘The French lay marked stress on mesure et goiit, 
and they own how much they owe to Moliére for leading them 
in simple justness and taste. Wecan teach them many things; 
they can teach us in this. 

The Comic poet is in the narrow field, or enclosed square, 
of the society he depicts ; and he addresses the still narrower 
enclosure of men’s intellects, with reference to the operation 
of the social world upon their characters. He is not con- 
cerned with beginnings or endings or surroundings; but with 
what you are now weaving. ‘To understand his work and 
value it, you must have a sober liking of your kind and a sober 
estimate of our civilized qualities. The aim and business of 
the Comic poet are misunderstood, his meaning is not seized 
nor his point of view taken, when he is accused of dishonour- 
ing our nature and being hostile to sentiment, tending to 
spitefulness and making an unfair use of laughter. Those who 
detect irony in Comedy, do so because they choose to see it in 
life. Poverty, says the satirist, has nothing harder in itself 
than that it makes men ridiculous. But poverty is never 
ridiculous to Comic perception until it attempts to make its 
rags conceal its bareness in a forlorn attempt at decency, or 
foolishly to rival ostentation. Caleb Balderstone in his en- 
deavour to keep up the honour of a noble household in a state 
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of beggary, is an exquisitely comic character. In the case of 
‘ poor relatives,’ on the other hand, it is the rich, whom they 
perplex, that are really comic ; and to laugh at the former, not 
seeing the Comedy of the latter, is to betray dulness of vision. 
Humourist and Satirist frequently hunt together as Ironeists 
in pursuit of the grotesque, to the exclusion of the Comic. 
That was an affecting moment in the history of the Prince 
Regent, when the First Gentleman of Europe burst into tears 
at a sarcastic remark of Beau Brummel’s on the cut of his coat. 
Humonr, Satire, Irony, pounce on it all together as their 
common prey. The Comic spirit eyes but does not touch 
it. Put into action it would be farcical. It is too gross for 
Comedy. 

Incidents of a kind casting ridicule on our unfortunate 
nature instead of our conventional life, provoke derisive laughter, 
which thwarts the Comic idea. But derision is foiled by the 
play of the intellect. Most of doubtful causes in contest are 
open to Comic interpretation, and any intellectual pleading of 
a doubtful cause contains germs of an Idea of Comedy. 

The laughter of satire is a blow in the back or the face. 
The laughter of Comedy is impersonal and of unrivalled 
politeness, nearer a smile; often no more than a smile. It 
laughs through the mind; for the mind directs it; and it might 
be called the humour of the mind. 

One excellent test of the civilization of a country, as I 
have said, I take to be the flourishing of the Comic idea and 
Comedy ; and the test of true Comedy is that it shall awaken 
thoughtful laughter. 


If you believe that our civilization is founded in common 
sense (and it is the first condition of sanity to believe it), you 
will when contemplating men discern a Spirit overhead ; not 
more heavenly than the light flashed upward from glassy sur- 
faces, but luminous and watchful; never shooting beyond 
them, nor lagging in the rear; so closely attached to them 
that it may be taken for a slavish reflex, until its features 
are studied. It has the sage’s brows, and the sunny malice of 
a faun lurks at tle corners of the half-closed lips drawn in a 
sort of idle wariness of half tension. ‘That slim feasting smile, 
shaped like the long-bow, was once a big round satyr’s laugh, 
that flung up the brows like a fortress lifted by gunpowder. The 
laugh will come again, but it will be of the order of the smile, 
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finely-tempered, showing sunlight of the mind, mental rich-: 
ness rather than noisy enormity. Its common aspect is one of 
unsolicitous observation, as if surveying a full field and having 
leisure to dart on its chosen morsels, without any fluttering 
eagerness. Men’s future upon earth does not attract it; their 
honesty and shapeliness in the present does; and whenever 
they wax out of proportion, overblown, affected, preten- 
tious, bombastical, hypocritical, ‘pedantic, fantastically deli- 
cate ; whenever it sees them self-deceived or hoodwinked, 
given to run riot in idolatries, drifting into vanities, congre- 
gating in absurdities, planning short«sightedly, plotting 
dementedly ; whenever they are at variance with their profes- 
sions, and violate the unwritten but perceptible laws binding 
them in consideration one to another; whenever they offend 
sound reason, fair justice ; are false in humility or mined with 
conceit, individually, or in the bulk—the Spirit overhead will 
look humanely malign and cast an oblique light on them, 
followed by volleys of silvery laughter. That is the Comic Spirit. 

Not to distinguish it, is to be bull-blind to the spiritual, 
and to deny the existence of a mind of man where minds of 
men are in working conjunction. 

You must, as I have said, believe that our state of society 
is founded in common sense, otherwise you will not be struck 
by the contrasts the Comic spirit perceives, or have it to look 
to for your consolation. You will, in fact, be standing in that 
peculiar oblique beam of light, yourself illuminated to the 
general eye as the very object of chase and doomed quarry of 
the thing obscure to you. But to feel its presence and to see 
it, is your assurance that many sane and solid minds are with 
you in what you are experiencing: and this of itself spares 
you the pain of satirical heat, and the bitter craving to strike 
heavy blows. You share the sublime of wrath, that 
would not have hurt the foolish, but merely demonstrate their 
foolishness. Moliére was contented to revenge himself on the 
critics of the Hcole des Femmes, by writing the Critique 
de l’Ecole des Femmes, one of the wisest as well as the 
playfullest vf studies in criticism. A perception of the comic 
spirit gives high fellowship. You become a citizen of the 
selecter world, the highest we know of in connection with our 
old world, which is not supermundane. Look there for your 
unchallengeable upper class! You feel that you are one of 
this our civilized community, that you cannot escape from it, 
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and would not if you could. Good hope sustains you; weari- 
ness does not overwhelm you; in isolation you see no charms 
for vanity ; personal pride is greatly moderated. Nor shall 
your title of citizenship exclude you from worlds of imagina- 
tion or of devotion. The Comic spirit is not hostile to the 
sweetest songfully poetic. Chaucer bubbles with it: Shake- 
speare overflows: there is a mild moon’s ray of it (pale with 
super-refinement through distance from our flesh and blood 
planet) in Comus. Pope has it, and it is the daylight side 
of the night half obscuring Cowper. It is only hostile to the 
priestly element, when that, by baleful swelling, transcends 
and overlaps the bounds of its office: and then, in extreme 
cases, it is too true to itself to speak, and veils the lamp: as, 
for example, the spectacle of Bossuet over the dead body of 
Moliére : at which the dark angels may, but men do not laugh. 

We have had comic pulpits, for a sign that the laughter- 
moving and the worshipful may be in alliance: I know not 
how far comic, or how much assisted in seeming so by the 
unexpectedness and the relief of its appearance: at least they 
are popular, they are said to win the ear. Laughter is open to 
perversion, like other good things; the scornful and the brutal 
sorts are not unknown to us; but the laughter directed by the 
Comic spirit is a harmless wine, conducing to sobriety in the 
degree that it enlivens. It enters you like fresh air into a 
study ; as when one of the sudden contrasts of the comic idea 
floods the brain like reassuring daylight. You are cognizant 
of the true kind by feeling that you take it in, savour it, and 
have what flowers live on, natural air for food. That which 
you give out—the joyful roar—is not the better part; let that 
go to good fellowship and the benefit of the lungs. Aristo-' 
phanes promises his auditors that if they will retain the ideas 
of the comic poet carefully, as they keep dried fruits in boxes, 
their garments shall smell odoriferous of wisdom throughout 
the year. The boast will not be thought an empty one by 
those who have choice friends that have stocked themselves 
according to his directions. Such treasuries of sparkling 
laughter are wells in our desert. Sensitiveness to the comic 
laugh is a step in civilization. ‘To shrink from being an object 
of itis a step in cultivation. We know the degree of refine- 
ment in men by the matter they will laugh at, and the ring of 
the laugh ; but we know likewise that the larger natures are 
distinguished by the great breadth of their power of laughter, 
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and no one really loving Moliére is refined by that love to 
despise or be dense to Aristophanes, though it may be that 
the lover of Aristophanes will not have risen to the height of 
Moliére. Embrace them both, and you have the whole scale 
of laughter in your breast. Nothing in the world surpasses 
in stormy fun the scene in Tue Frocs, when Bacchus and 
Xanthias receive their thrashings from the hands of business- 
hike Cacus, to discover which is the divinity of the two, by 
his imperviousness to the mortal condition of pain, and each, 
under the obligation of not crying out, makes believe that his 
horrible bellow—the god’s iov io’ being the lustier—means 
only the stopping of a sneeze, or horseman sighted, or the 
prelude to an invocation to some deity: and the slave contrives 
that the god shall get the bigger lot of blows. Passages of 
Rabelais, one or two in Don Quixote, and the Supper in the 
Manner of the Ancients in Peregrine Pickle, are of a similar 
cataract of laughter.” But it is not illuminating; it is not 
the laughter of the mind. Moliére’s langhter, in his purest 
comedies, is ethereal, as light to our nature, as colour to 
our thoughts. The Misanthrope and The Tartuffe have no 
audible laugh ; but the characters are steeped in the comic spirit. 
They quicken the mind through laughter from coming out of 
the mind; and the mind accepts them because they are clear 
interpretations of certain chapters of the Book lying open 
before us all. Between these two stand Shakespeare and 
Cervantes, with the richer laugh of heart and mind in one; 
with much of the Aristophanic robustness, something of 
Moliére’s delicacy. 


The laughter heard in circles not pervaded by the Comic 
idea, will sound harsh and soulless, like versified prose, if you 
step into them with a sense of the distinction. You will fancy 
you have changed your habitation to a planet remoter from the 
sun. You may be among powerful brains too. You will not 
find poets, or but a stray one, over-worshipped. You will find 
learned men undoubtedly, professors, reputed philosophers, 
and illustrious dilettanti. They have in them, perhaps, every 
element composing light, except the Comic. They read verse, 
they discourse of art ; but their eminent faculties are not under 
that vigilant sense of a collective supervision, spiritual and 
present, which we have taken note of. They build a temple of 
arrogance ; they speak much in the voice of oracles; their 
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hilarity, if it does not dip in grossness, is usually a form of 
pugnacity. 

Insufficiency of sight in the eye looking outward has 
deprived them of the eye that should look inward. They have 
never weighed themselves in the delicate balance of the Comic 
idea so as to obtain a suspicion of the rights and dues of the 
world; and they have, in consequence, an irritable personality. 
A very learned English professor crushed an argument in a 
political discussion, by asking his adversary angrily: “ Are 
you aware, sir, that I am a philologer?”’ 

The practice of polite society will help in training them, 
and the professor on a sofa with beautiful ladies on each side of 
him, may become their pupil and a scholar in manners with- 
out knowing it: he is at least a fair and pleasing spectacle to 
the Comic Muse. But the society named polite is volatile in 
its adorations, and to-morrow will be petting a bronzed soldier, 
or a black African, or a prince, or a spiritualist: ideas cannot 
take root in its ever-shifting soil. It is besides addicted in 
self-defence to gabble exclusively of the affairs of its rapidly 
revolving world, as children on a whirligoround bestow their 
attention on the wooden horse or cradle ahead of them, 
to escape from giddiness and preserve a notion of identity. 
The professor is better out of a circle that often confounds by 
honizing, sometimes annoys by abandoning, and always 
confuses. ‘The school that teaches gently what peril there is 
lest a cultivated head should still be coxcomb’s, and the 
collisions which may befall high-soaring minds, empty or full, 
is more to be recommended than the sphere of incessant 
motion supplying it with material. 

Lands where the Comic spirit is obscure overhead are ail 
with raw crops of matter. The traveller accustomed to smooth 
highways and people not covered with burrs and prickles, is 
amazed, amid so much that is fair and cherishable, to come 
upon such curious barbarism. An Englishman paid a visit of 
admiration to a professor in the Land of Culture, and was 
introduced by him to another distinguished professor, to whom 
he took so cordially as to walk out with him alone one 
afternoon. The first professor, an erudite entirely worthy of 
the sentiment of scholarly esteem prompting the visit, behaved 
(if we exclude the dagger) with the vindictive jealousy of an 
injured Spanish beauty. After a short prelude of gloom and 
obscure explosions, he discharged upon his faithless admirer 
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the bolts of passionate logic familiar to the ears of flighty 
caballeros :—“ Hither I am a fit object of your admiration, or I 
am not. Of these things one—either you are competent to 
judge, in which case I stand condemned by you; or you are 
incompetent, and therefore impertinent, and you may betake 
yourself to your country again, hypocrite!” ‘The admirer was 
for persuading the wounded scholar that it is given to us to be 
able to admire two professors at a time. He was driven forth. 

Perhaps this might have occurred in any country, and 
a comedy of THE Prpant, discovering the greedy humanity 
within the dusty scholar, would not bring it home to one in 
particular. I am mindful that it was in Germany, when I 
observe that the Germans have gone through no comic train- 
ing to warn them of the sly wise emanation eyeing them from 
aloft, nor much of satirical. Heinrich Heine has not been 
enough to cause them to smart and meditate. Nationally, as 
well as individually, when they are excited they are in danger 
of the grotesque, as when, for instance, they decline to listen 
to evidence, and raise a national outcry because one of German 
blood has been convicted of crime in a foreign country. They 
are acute critics, yet they still wield clubs in controversy. 
Compare them in this respect with the people schooled in La 
Bruyére, La Fontaine, Moliére ; with the people who have the 
figures of a Trissotin and a Vadius before them for a comic 
warning of the personal vanities of the caressed professor. It 
is more than difference of race. It is the difference of tradi- 
tions, temper, and style, which comes of schooling. 

The French controversialist is a polished swordsmen, to be 
dreaded in his graces and courtesies. The German is Orson, 
or the mob, or a marching army, in defence of a good case or 
a bad—a big or a little. His irony is a missile of terrific 
tonnage: sarcasm he emits like a blast from a dragon’s mouth. 
He must and will be Titan. He stamps his foe underfoot, 
and is astonished that the creature is not dead, but stinging ; 
for, in truth, the Titan is contending, by comparison, with 
a god. 

When the Germans lie on their arms, looking across the 
Alsatian frontier at the crowds of Frenchmen rushing to 
applaud L’ami Fritz at the Théatre Francais, looking and 
considering the meaning of that applause, which is grimly 
comic. in its political response to the domestic moral of the 
Play—when the Germans watch and are silent, their force of 
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character tells. They are kings in music, we may say princes 
in poetry, good speculators in philosophy, and our leaders in 
scholarship. That so gifted a race, possessed moreover of the 
stern good sense which collects the waters of laughter to make 
the wells, should show at a disadvantage, I hold for a proof, 
instructive to us, that the discipline of the comic spirit is 
needful to their growth. We see what they can reach to in 
that great figure of modern manhood, Géthe. They are a 
growing people; they are conversable as well; and when their 
men, as in France, and at intervals at Berlin tea-tables, con- 
sent to talk on equal terms with their women, and to listen to 
them, their growth will be accelerated and be shapelier- 
Comedy, or, in any form, the Comic spirit, will then come to 
them to cut some figures out of the block, show them the 
mirror, enliven and irradiate the social intelligence. 

Modern French comedy is commendable for the directness 
of the study of actual life, as far as that, which is but the early 
step in such a scholarship, can be of service in composing and 
colouring the picture. A consequence of this crude though 
well-meant realism is the collision of the writers in their scenes 
and incidents, and in their characters. ‘lhe Muse of all of 
them is an Aventuriére. She is clever, and a certain diversity 
exists in the united scheme for confounding her. The object 
of this person is to reinstate herself in the decorous world ; 
and either, having accomplished this purpose through deceit, 
she has a nostalgie de la boue, that eventually casts her back 
into it, or she is exposed in her course of deception when she 
is about to gain herend. A very good, innocent young man 
is her victim, or a very astute, goodish young man obstructs 
her path. This latter is enabled to be the champion of the 
decorous world by knowing the indecorous well. He has 
assisted in the progress of Aventuriéres downward ;:he will 
not help them to ascend. The world is with him; and cer- 
tainly it is not much of an ascension they aspire to ; but what 
sort of a figure is he? ‘The triumph of a candid realism is to 
show him no hero. You are to admire him (for it must be 
supposed that realism pretends to waken some admiration) as 
a credibly living young man; no better, only a little firmer 
and shrewder, than the rest. If, however, you think at all, 
after the curtain has fallen, you are hkety to think that the 
Aventurierés have a case to plead against him. ‘True, and 
the author has not said anything to the contrary: he has but 
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painted from the life ; he leaves his audience to the reflections 
of unphilosophic minds upon life, from the specimen he has 
presented in the bright and narrow circle of a spy-glass. 

This is the Comedy we are now importing. French farces 
are very funny and altogether preferable. The names of Eng- 
lish writers for the stage who have ability to produce good 
original work will occur to you. In a review of our modern 
comedies, those of the late Mr. Robertson would deserve 
honourable mention. Mr. Tom Taylor can write excellent 
dialogue. Mr. Gilbert, if he could look with less contempt at 
the present condition of the public taste, would write weil- 
considered comic plays of his own. Mr. Burnand has hints of 
comedy in his most extravagant pieces. I do not know that 
the fly in amber is of any particular use, but the comic idea 
enclosed in a comedy makes it more generally perceptible and 
portable, and that is anadvantage. ‘There is a benefit to men 
in taking the lessons of Comedy in congregations, for it 
enlivens the wits; and to writers it is beneficial, for they 
must have a clear scheme, and even if they have no idea to 
present, they must prove that they have made the public sit 
to them before the sitting to see the picture. And writing for 
the stage would be a corrective of a too-incrusted scholarly 
style, into which some great ones fall at times. It keeps 
minor writers to a definite plan, and to English. Many of 
them now swelling a plethoric market, in the composition of 
novels, in pun-manufactories, and in journalism ; attached to 
the machinery forcing perishable matter on a public that 
swallows voraciously and groans; might, with encouragement, 
be attending to the study of art in literature. Our critics 
appear to be fascinated by the quaintness of our public, as the 
world is when our beast-garden has a new importation of mag- 
nitude, and the creature’s appetite is reverently consulted. They 
stipulate for a writer’s popularity before they will do much 
more than take the position of umpires to record his failure or 
success. Now the pig supplies the most popular of dishes, 
but it is not accounted the most honoured of animals, unless 
it be by the cottager. Our public might surely be led to try 
other, perhaps finer, meat. It has good taste in song. It 
might be taught as justly, on the whole, and the sooner when 
the cottager’s view of a feast shall cease to be the humble one 
of our literary critics, to extend this capacity for delicate 
choosing to the matter arousing laughter. 

















Che Tourist in Portugal. 


BY JOHN LATOUCHE.,. 
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FARMS AND FARMING. 


He who comes to Portugal in autumn in search of the pictu- 
resque must not, as a rule, expect to find it quite after the 
pattern to which he has become accustomed in Northern 
Kurope. Here there is none of the calm and stately beauty of 
an English autumn, the leafage slowly bronzing with the early 
touches of frost, the russet bracken standing up in finer con- 
trast than ever with the greenery around, and the fallen beech 
leaves spread like golden patines on the smooth sheep-cropped 
turf. This is very delightful,—and pleasant it is in the keen 
October air of our own country to walk out and see the slow 
and gradual death of the year ; a summer mellowed and tem- 
pered with the coming breath of frost and snow,—a winter 
still warm with the sun of the waning summer. 

After a different fashion does autumn come upon us here 
in Portugal. The meeting of summer and winter is not a 
gradual transition, but a sudden contest. To walk out upon 
an autumn day is not to assist at an euthanasia, but to see the 
victims of a great elemental strife: the fields are fields on 
which a battle has been fought. 

The hot Lusitanian sun has stimulated an extraordinary 
wealth of branch and leaf growth, and suddenly the downpour 
of equinoctial rain has come upon it, and the strong winds have 
brayed and broken everything, and covered the fields with 
leaves sodden and decaying already in the warm and steamy 
air. In the most cultivated districts the waste and desolation 
are greatest, for the maize straw is mostly lying in the fields 
in discoloured stooks,—the most unsightly of harvests,—and 
the vines are no longer picturesque, but their long sprays 
straggling where the wind has left them, and their leaves 
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either fallen or hanging down half withered and unshapely, 
have lost all the rich sun-tints of semmer. 

The damp atmosphere which hangs over the land at this 
time of the year is to some susceptible constitutions a little 
ague-laden, and [ warn the tourist against a visit to Portugal 
till the heat of early autumn be overpast, till the last week in 
October, when bright, clear weather is the rule for the whole 
rest of the year. When St. Martin’s summer begins—on or 
about the 11th of November—there have disappeared the very 
last of the mosquitoes ; and though they are little troublesome 
in Portugal, attacking one only at night, their bite grows 
more and more envenomed as the summer gets older, till in 
September they are at their fiercest. 

A far worse plague than mosquitoes is also past,—the 
plague of flies. The present writer may claim to have done 
his full share of the travelling which modern society requires 
of its members. He has cheerfully set out, and often more 
cheerfully returned, frora rambles in most European countries. 
He has come to the conclusion that among the greatest evils 
of foreign travel in the South are the flies ; more troublesome 
than beggars in Spain or donkey-boys in Egypt, worse than 
the inn-keepers of Germany or the brigands of Italy, greater 
pests even than vulgar Englishmen in Switzerland. 

It is so much the fashion for modern philosophers to deal 
with the infinitesimal, and triumphantly to trace great effects 
to small and unsuspected causes, that one may well wonder 
that science has so completely overlooked the influence of 
flies upon the destinies of the human race. The savant whose 
guiding principle often is de minimis curat scientia, might 
build up a very pretty theory upon the relations of Musca 
domestica and Homo sapiens, and a difference of manners, of 
habits, of temperament, and even of dress, might be traced 
between the people of countries where the house-fly is nume- 
rous and active, and countries like England where it can 
almost be left out of account altogether. The swarms of flies 
are in the South no trivial matter in the economy of life but, 
though an incident of every day, one important enough to be 
had in serious consideration,—to be made, for instance,: the 


‘subject of grave simile and comparison. When Homer is 


describing the heroic raily of the Trojan warriors round the 


‘dead body of Sarpedon, he does not think it beneath the 
“dignity of the oecasion to compare their numbers and their 
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obstinacy, andthe noise of their arms in fight to the clouds 
of flies which 


“ At spring time in the cattle-sheds 
Around the milk-pail swarm with buzzing wings.” 


To take but one point :—the habit of taking a siesta, a 
habit in itself modifying the whole home-life and character of 
a people, and one which we Northerners consider so thoroughly 
effeminate, is certainly due not to the heat of the South, but 
to its flies. None but those who have suffered it can have any 
notion of the exasperation which is caused to a man who is 
the victim of a cloud of buzzing flies throughout a long summer 
day. Mental labour becomes quite impossible when things 
get to their worst, at three or four o’clock, when the afternoon 
is hottest and drowsiest and the flies at their busiest. At such 
a moment the human intellect is almost incapable of exertion, 
no brain could work out a long division sum, no one could 
write a leading article or even a sermon. A man is driven to 
a dark room where the flies will not follow him; he goes not 
for coolness only but for peace, and being at rest and in the 
dark, he necessarily sleeps. ‘This is the rationale of the siesta 
of the South. 

It is only inside the house that the flies are wholly intoler- 
able; out of doors they are as numerous but not aggressive. 
In the south of Europe I have seen a regiment seemingly of 
clergymen marching along the high road,—a fearful spectacle ! 
A closer inspection showed that this alarming infantry was 
nothing worse than a body of our own honest soldiers, with 
their scarlet uniforms blackened and quite concealed by myriads 
of flies. But flies in the open air are stationary and on their 
good behaviour, indoors the southern fly is ever on the move, 
querens quem and quid devoret. It is the home-keeping women 
who suffer, not the men who have gone afield ; and therefore it 
is the women who always cover their heads with hoods or 
handkerchiefs, the men only when they live indoor lives,— 
hence monks are hooded, women veiled. One step more and 
we have the Yashmak of the Turk, the xenana, a general 
invasion of women’s rights and liberties, and I know not what 
beside,—and all to be traced, if philosophers would but see it, 
to so seemingly trivial a cause as the common house-fly ! 

So far as weather is concerned, I do not know that after 
all I do well to warn my compatriots against the steamy air of 
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a Portuguese autumn. We all, Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotch- 
men, Welshmen and Cockneys, have a weakness for dull 
weather. We have eaten and slept and walked and talked in 
fog and rain; it has come to be a second nature to us. In 
truth the Briton admires but does not always in his heart 
love the climate of what he is pleased to call “the sunny 
south.” Its brightness to him is glare, its constancy mono- 
tonous. “‘I'hese blue skies are charming in theory,” I once 
heard a candid Englishman say, “ but the long droughts are 
too much for me, they burn me up, the sunlight oppresses me, 
—I want moisture—I want rain, I want,’’ he said with a loving 
emphasis on the words, “nice, warm, muggy rain!” 

If the tourist is not to be deterred by dull skies and rain, 
and will come to Portuguese soil during the autumnal equinox, 
he will find the country, in so far as its agriculture is concerned, 
at its most critical and most interesting stage. As a country 
like Portugal is nearly a purely agricultural one, its social, 
financial and political, and even its religious aspects are almost 
wholly identical with its aspects as a country of farmers, of 
vine-dressers, of shepherds and of graziers. xcept for a 
small population of miners, of fisherman on the rivers and 
estuaries, and of sailors, the whole population should be, if 
political economy had proper sway in the country, purely an 
agricultural one. Unfortunately, very fallacious principles 
prevail among the governing classes, and several branches of 
manufactures are encouraged to languish, and the people are 
heavily taxed by a high and omnivorous tariff. All this how- 
ever waits but “ the inevitable hour” to be swept away, and 
when the country awakes to common sense in such matters it 
will become, more thoroughly than it is even at present, a 
country of farmers. Even now the intelligent observer of 
foreign social problems looks to find their solution in the con- 
dition of agriculture. I have met with more than one such 
observer on his travels, and their honest expression of opinions, 
even when they have little time or opportunity or perhaps 
ability to form them soundly, are always interesting and often 
instructive, though not always in a way they themselves might 
suppose or desire. 

A stout and highly conversational German was holding 
forth fluently at the table d’héte of the chief inn of the city of 
Coimbra as I not long ago took my seat at that board, and I 
listened with patience to his opinions. The Germans, as every 
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one knows, have lately, and only lately, become a highly prac- 
tical people. Delighting no longer to hold aloof from the ways 
of ordinary men and to keep to the cloudland of ideology and 
transcendentalism, they have descended to terra firma and are 
willing to instruct the whole world in the business of its daily 
life. Does a financier think he understands the exchanges 
and the fluctuations in the bullion market? Let him talk for 
five minutes to a German and learn his ignorance. Do we 
Englishmen and Americans think we know something by 
experience of representative government? ‘The first Berliner 
shall show us our mistake. The schoolmaster who is now 
abroad in the world is the German Professor, and he is no 
longer either abstruse, or impracticable, or philosophically con- 
temptuous of Philistinism. Perhaps we want to know how to 
fight or to farm, to garden or to cook, to write books or to 
paint pictures? The Professor will instruct us, and if we do 
not want to know, he will instruct us all the same—or all the 
more. 

** After all, these Portuguese are fools,” the German was 
saying,—he qualified the word by an epithet which need not 
be repeated—“ they are fools, gentlemen, as farmers; they 
fatten cattle without cake or roots, they don’t know how to 
make their hay, instead of reaping their corn with a machine 
they cut it with a thing like a gardener’s knife, and when they 
might use improved ploughs by good makers they employ a 
crooked branch with a tenpenny nail tied to the end of it!” 

The wit rather than the wisdom of the speaker (who 
delivered himself in an English which though fluent I have 
ventured to transpose into a more vernacular key), caused a 
laugh among those of us who understood him. 

I gathered from some further remarks which fell from this 
gentleman, that he was one of the class who travel in the 
interests of their friends at home, and generally carry assort- 
ments of the staples of these friends’ business in bags or other 
receptacles. From the cynicism which broke in upon his con- 
versation I concluded that he had found some difficulty in 
“placing ” these goods among the Portuguese. No men are so 
full of information and opinions as “travellers” of this class, 
or so anxious to impart them, and I was willing enough to be 
instructed. 

“T must admit,” I replied, “ that the Portuguese farmers 
are little better than barbarians from your point of view, but 
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what I should like to gather from you is, how it would better 
their condition to use all these new-fangled improvements ? ”’ 

My new acquaintance smiled a serene smile. 

“You have perhaps, sir, not read the works of your own 
great writer Smith ?” he asked. 

“‘T have read Adam Smith in the original,”’ I answered. 

“You will then perfectly understand how the wealth of 
nations can be increased by division of labour, and by economy 
of labour, and by perfection of labour. Now, it is clear that 
when a farmer cuts a clumsy plough from the nearest wood, 
hammers out his own ploughshare, and ploughs his own land 
with this miserable implement, there is neither division of 
labour, nor economy of labour, nor perfection of labour.” 

“You could not,” I said, “‘ put it more neatly.” 

My stout acquaintance smiled again. 

“Tt is the same all through the farm system. The farmer 
might use cake to feed his cattle and enrich his fields.” 

“‘T admit the cake.” 

“ And surely, sir, you must admit that he could grow roots 
with advantage, reap his corn crop with a patent reaper, and 
his grass with a patent mower. He might cut his chaff by 
steam, pulp his roots by machinery, steam them in one of 
our patent steamers; to say nothing of employing our im- 
proved elevators, and rollers, and crushers, and scarifiers, 
of all of which, poor man, he is as ignorant as the child 
unborn.” 

I took advantage of a slight pause, during which the 
German took out an illustrated catalogue of a well-known 
English firm of agricultural implement-makers, to say— 

“ But, assuming that he could employ all these improve- 
ments, and reform his ways with all these novelties, how would 
he be the better? ” 

** Sir, he would be the richer.” 

** Would he be the happier ? ”’ 

Herr Sacculator smiled for the third time. “ Really,” he 
said, ‘I think we may assume that wealth is the first step 
towards happiness.” 

‘“T believe,” I said, ‘ that I know as little of the first as of 
any subsequent step on that road.” 

Irony was never well bestowed on a German, and he went 
on: “ The mere possession of good wages is certainly in itself 
a most excellent thing. It gives a man opportunities for deal- 
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ing with the political machinery of his country, and leisure for 
self-culture and the various graces of life.” 

« In some parts of the county of Hertfordshire in England,” 
I remarked, ‘‘the women and children work at straw plaiting, 
and each family makes a good deal of money. Yet the people 
do not care a rush for politics, and are so removed from self- 
culture and the graces of life that a more idle, poaching, ill- 
mannered, immoral set of sots are not to be found in broad 
England.” 

Facts are as nothing when compared with general prin- 
ciples, and the German gentleman proceeded undisturbed. 

“You will surely,” he said, ‘‘ not put forward such a 
paradox as that poverty conduces to a people’s happiness more 
than wealth ?” 

“ Sir,” I said, “if I put forward, or seem to put forward, 
any paradox whatever, it is not to defend it, but to give you 
the opportunity of refuting it.. If you can show me that wealth 
and welfare are the same things, you are very welcome to 
do so.” 

“Tf I can in any way conduce to the making of the Por- 
tuguese a wealthy people, it is clear that I make them also a 
happy people.” 

‘It is obvious,” I said, “ that the more of Messrs. * * * 
chaff-cutters and patent rollers and scarifiers and elevators the 
Portuguese can be got to take, the happier they will become.” 

Then we argued, or rather the German argued, and he 
declaimed and I declaimed, and he convinced himself, and 
convinced himself that he had convinced me, and finally at 
parting he shook hands with me, and expressed his pleasure at 
having encountered so entirely reasonable a person as myself. 

I trust that Iam at least not stupid enough to try to con- 
fute a man against his will; I am sure that I have enough 
sense not to think I can convince any man against his interest. 
The German gentleman may possibly have been right in his 
conclusions, but he had arrived at them in considerable igno- 
rance of the facts; and there is certainly this one advantage in 
seeing much of the world, and coming into contact with the 
great variety of unpleasing facts and people therein contained, 
that a man gets at last almost to lose the disagreeable habit of 
generalizing and any undue sense of the value of general 
principles—most fertile sources of disputation and argument. 
A rolling stone gathers no moss ; a Professor vegetating in a 
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little German University—the educated German is ever of the 
Professorial type—gathers a great deal, and evolves in the 
unwholesome atmosphere about him so much of prejudice and 
preconception, as that hardly any collision with the hard 
edges of stubborn facts shall ever afterwards rid him of. It 
is not even enough that the same person (estimable enough, 
no doubt, in other respects) should combine in himself the 
attributes of the Professor and the Bagman; interest and 
philosophy in this novel conjunction are really not sufficient 
armour against those fatal weapons, facts: and I am inclined 
to think that the gentleman whom in ignorance of his true 
name I have ventured to call Herr Sacculator, might have 
hesitated to suggest a violent reform of the whole system of 
Portuguese agriculture, had he known only as much of its con- 
ditions as it is my intention to communicate to the reader 
forthwith. 

Farming in Portugal is, as I must admit, at a stand-still, 
and it has moved very little for some fourteen hundred years. 
There is consequently immense room for improvement. For 
every hundred bushels of corn that are now produced another 
hundred could, I have little doubt, be grown, with improved 
husbandry ; and two hundred beasts could probably be fattened 
for every hundred that the farmers now sell. The nation 
would therefore, if this be so, become a richer nation; but 
this could only be the case after a profound modification of the 
existing condition of things. Though the political economist 
might welcome a nation with a doubled power of consuming 
cotton goods and hardware, and though the statistician might 
like to write down on his tables so many more millions of 
Portuguese souls, horned cattle, sheep, pigs, and bushels of 
corn, it does not at all follow that the sum of human well-being 
would be one jot the greater, that the star of happiness would 
be one degree higher in the Portuguese heavens, or that some 
very disagreeable problems would not present themselves for 
solution which now no Portuguese statesman is ever called 
upon to solve. 

The land* throughout the length and breadth of the 
country is held under five principal kinds of tenure—the 
allodial, the emphyteutic, the leasehold, the communal, and a 


* Some povtion of what follows upon Portuguese agriculture, has appeared 
before but in a drier and more meagre form. It has been printed, but in no 
sense published 
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tenure termed Parceria rural, which differs but little from the 
Metayer system of Bavaria, France, and Italy. Here, as in 
those countries, the landlord finds the land and sometimes the 
seed, and receives for rent a proportion of the produce. 

The Allodial is the tenure which prevails chiefly in the wide 
and naturally fertile plains of Central and Southern Portugal. 
The holder of the fee simple of the land either tills his own 
broad acres with the minimum of capital, energy, and know- 
ledge, or, if the estate is too large, lets it on short and uncertain 
leases to tenants who take his place and farm it, almost to as 
little purpose as himself. The Communal tenure is to be 
found chiefly in the wilder and more mountainous regions ; the 
communist holders are, for the most part, the lineal descend- 
ants of the original communal grantees of the land at a time 
when the country had just been recovered from its Saracen 
occupants. Such holdings were, no doubt, frequent in parts 
of the country where now the original communists have been, 
in the course of successive ages, bought out, or forced or 
cheated out of their lands by neighbouring nobles or church- 
men. Wherever remoteness or the poverty of the soil offered 
no temptation to such powerful encroachers and swindlers, the 
communes have endured, often greatly mutilated of their 
original rights and privileges. On the mountain frontier 
between Leon and Portugal, I have found cases where they 
had dwindled to the common possession of a range of pasturage 
or a grove of chestnuts, a couple of rams or a single bull. 

The metayer system is commoner in the South and Centre 
than in the North. It seems in Portugal, as elsewhere, to 
have grown out of the want of capital in landlords and in 
tenants, and, as elsewhere, it is probably the best possible 
system where such impecuniosity prevails. In Scotland, as is 
well known, much valuable land has been brought into culti- 
vation through the working of this system, and every political 
economist remembers the discussion raised by Sismondi upon 
the metayer system, and knows all about its various advan- 
tages and its disadvantages. In Scotland, payment of rent in 
kind has given place to money payments; in Portugal, neither 
enough agricultural nor enough financial advance has been 
achieved to make this possible, and for the metayer system 
this only can be said, that while agriculture under it is un- 
progressive, the condition of the people who engage in it is 


infinitely superior to where the lord of large estates cultivates 
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the land himself, or deputes it to tenants who can afford to 
the labourer only the barest means of subsistence, and who are 
by necessity alien to him in degree and in interest. The 
metayer, on the other hand, is a man of small means, but he 
is, as it were, insured against absolute ruin, for he divides his 
losses as he divides his gains with his landlord; he has the 
strongest motive for hard work and good work, for his welfare 
depends upon both, and—chief advantage of all—he himself 
being hardly higher in rank than the peasant whom he has 
hired to work with him, there can be some social sympathy 
between employer and employed. The Portuguese metayer 
need not be a capitalist, in even the most limited sense, and 
every labourer may aspire to become a metayer himself. The 
peasant, therefore, has that without which labour is but another 
name for serfdom: he knows that the lottery of life may hold 
a prize for him, and it sweetens his toil to feel that his own 
diligence and honesty can help him to the winning of it. 

There is in Portugal another tenure of land, the Emphy- 
teutic, in some of its incidents so singular, and in its origin 
and development so unlike anything to be found elsewhere, 
and in all these respects so instructive, that I make no apology 
for dwelling upon it at some little length. 

Portugal, as every one must remember from his first 
geography lessons, is a narrow strip of country, extremely 
mountainous where it marches with Spain, hilly in its three 
northern provinces, and having broad and fertile plains in its 
centre, and through which the river Tagus flows to the sea. 
The most southerly of its six provinces, Algarve, is in its 
climate, in the aridity of its soil, and even its palmetto-covered 
plains and hill slopes, like a bit cut off from Africa. Here the 
communal tenure is still to be found, but the land is also held 
allodially and by leasehold. It is in the rich central provinces 
of Hstremadura and Alemtejo that the allodial tenures chiefly 
prevail. In the remote frontier province of Tras os Montes, 
lying beyond the important hill range of the Mario, in the 
north-easterly corner of the kingdom, the communal system of 
tenures is to be found; and in the populous province of the 
Minho, the most northerly of all, the estates are small and 
numerous, and held, as a rule, emphyteutically. This is the 
most prosperous district in Portugal, and probably in the whoie 
Iberian peninsula, The Minho has been compared to Lom- 
bardy, and the Minhotes, from their gentler manners, gayer 
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character, and better looks, have been called the Italians of 
Portugal. Yet this superiority is certainly not due to soil, for 
the province is by no means the most naturally fertile of 
Portugal; nor to difference of race, for the population of the 
kingdom, from the Tagus, northward at least, are probably 
homogeneous, or nearly so. Its prosperity is, I believe, chiefly 
due to the existence of a tenure, by which the length and 
breadth of the province is parcelled out among small yeomen 
landlords—a tenure with many of the incidents of our English 
copyholds—and partly again is this prosperity owing to the 
vicissitudes in the history of its peasantry, which have ended 
in the achievement by them of this excellent tenure. 

I must ask for the reader’s patience while I tell him how it 
was that time and a somewhat fortunate coincidence of events, 
and, not least, their own prudence and determination, have won 
for the yeomen of the Minho the happy condition in which they 
now find themselves. 

Portugal differs from most of the countries of Kurope in 
this, that no permanent and general settlement of the land was 
made or was possible until a comparatively late period. The 
laws, the customs, and the institutions left by the Roman 
colonists in Portugal were more or less effaced by the incur- 
sions of northern nations; and before these barbarians had 
time to settle into the fairly decent feudal Christians of medi- 
seval Europe, their backwood laws, and their customs, and 
their institutions were all but effaced by the Saracenic invasions 
and occupations, and the subsequent conflicts of the eighth and 
following four centuries. The advance of Saracenic conquest 
had destroyed or swept into captivity the inhabitants of vast 
tracts of the country ; and though these regions were gradually 
resettled and repeopled by the Portuguese, the final ascendency 
of the Christians was an issue of such slow growth and such 
gradual consummation, that when at last the Moors had been 
driven from the land, no claimants were forthcoming for much 
of the reconquered territory. A large share of this unowned 
land was apportioned among the military leaders and the 
nobles ; a larger share became Church or convent property ; 
and the largest share of all fell to the lot of the great Military 
Order which had waged a holy war on the soil of Portugal, and 
had mainly helped in its recovery. 

If the land had come chiefly into the hands of the nobles, 
as in some other countries, the eventual formation of emphy- 
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teutic estates would probably have become impossible; but it 
resulted from the generosity towards the Church, both of kings 
and private donors, and from the comparative parsimony of 
royal land grants to individuals, that the Church became the 
chief possessor of real property throughout the country ; and 
the prelates and heads of monastic orders occupied the place 
and possessed the influence of the great landholding nobility 
of our own and the other countries of Northern Europe. 

The contests between the barons and the kings of England 
were anticipated in Portugal by contests between the land- 
holding prelates and their sovereigns. he history of Portugal 
in the two hundred years which followed the expulsion of the 
Saracens is the narrative of this strife, in which the church- 
men never failed to lose ground, and the sovereign ever sought 
to lessen their influence. No better means of doing so pre- 
sented itself than to diminish their paramount influence as 
landholders ; and with this object, and also, it may be inferred, 
to re-occupy the wasted country, the efforts of nearly every 
successive monarch after the departure of the Moors were 
directed to establish proprietors and cultivators of the soil 
other than monkish ones. Particular care was taken that 
these newly-formed holdings should be limited in size. King 
Sancho I., virtually the third in succession to the founder of 
separate Portuguese sovereignty, was unwilling to bestow on 
an individual more land than he could cultivate with his 
family, slaves and servants. This example was followed by his 
successors. _ 

The waning power of the Church would no doubt in- 
directly tend to bring about the same end, namely, a multipli- 
cation of small proprietary or semi-proprietary holdings ; for 
the small convent farmers, originally tenants at will or for 
definite periods, as soon as they perceived their monastic land- 
lords to be losing power, clamoured for and obtained fixity of 
tenure and fixity of rent. The holding thus granted, or not 
disputed, was termed afvramento, or a holding by payment of 
a foro or fixed rent ; and this good old Portuguese word would 
have been the designation of the tenure to this day only that 
later on, when letters revived, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, there revived too the learning of the Roman jurists, 
and the pedantry rather than the necessity of the Portuguese 
antiquarian lawyers led them to christen the old tenure by the 
Greek and Latin name emphyteusis. The ancient emphyteutic 
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tenure is almost close enough in its resemblance to the vulgar 
aforamento to justify the pedantry of the antiquaries; and 
though the farmers themselves will not part with the old word, 
the lawyers use no other than emphyteusis for a copyhold estate 
and emphyteuta for a copyholder, 

By the course of events which I have been endeavouring 
to describe, the emphyteutas obtained some sort of a hold 
upon the land; but it was still a precarious one, and their 
position for a long succession of generations was wretched in 
the extreme. 

Many causes were constantly at work to impoverish their 
holdings, and to perpetuate and augment the allodial estates 
and the wealth of the larger proprietors—churchmen and 
nobles—their lords and their neighbours. The very stringent 
law of entail and primogeniture existing in Portugal, directly 
devised to consolidate the great estates, was not relaxed till late 
in the eighteenth century, and the éver-recurring diminution of 
the emphyteutic estate by fines upon alienation and succession 
(fines and heriots were from the first incidents of emphyteusis) 
could not but keep these small proprietors in a state of 
miserable penury and dependence. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century their condition had 
become—in their own opinion at least—abject. In a memorial 
addressed to King Affonzo V., they speak of themselves in 
pitiable terms, as having to part with their very cattle to 
satisfy their lords, as being ground down by exaction, and as 
being—as they express it—shorn like flocks of sheep. In 
picturesque language, they represent themselves as being 
driven into the towns by hunger and by oppression, and that 
the very beasts of the field, the birds and the insects had 
conspired to rob them of the few grains of corn which they 
still possessed. 

The patriotism of the kings of Portugal, or their anxiety 
to countervail and impair the power of the Church, did not 
suffer them to leave such petitions unanswered; but relief to 
the Portuguese yeomen reached them slowly. It is by no 
means unlikely that their estates would have fallen, in time, 
into the possession of the great landholders, but for the action 
of two causes, both singular in this respect, that one of them 
did not and the second could not happen in any of the 
countries of Northern Europe. The first of these causes was 
the sudden growth throughout Portugal of a thirst for foreign 
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and distant discovery and conquest fostered by the Infante Dom 
Enrique at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

This spirit of adventure continued for two centuries to be 
almost universal among the upper and the upper middle classes 
of Portugal. The natural desire of these classes to acquire 
influence by acquiring land was directed to this novel and 
speedier mode of gaining money, influence, and fame. Wealth 
flowed into the country, but it was spent luxuriously in the 
cities, and country life has never since those days been popular 
with the richer classes in the same way that it is popular in 
France, in Germany or in England, and the possession of 
landed property never such an object of ambition. 

A second cause for the consolidation and prosperity of the 
emphyteutic estates will appear even more singular to an 
English agriculturist. This was the introduction from America 
of the cultivation of maize in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Much more than the potato has done for the Low 
Countries or Ireland has been done by maize in Spain and 
Portugal. This productive grain has been a boon to the Por- 
tuguese farmer, and above all other farmers to the emphyteutic 
farmer. It is obvious that granting fixity of tenure under 
unalterable conditions of rent, services and obligations,—how- 
ever burdensome they may originally have been,—the contract 
having been made in unsettled times, and in a half-peopled 
country, these conditions must necessarily grow less burden- 
some with the increase of population, with the development of 
communications and with the growth of security to life and 
property, and with the general rise in agricultural prices which 
always accompanies these conditions. This has happened ; and 
no single cause has contributed so much as the possession by 
the farmer of the new cereal, which enabled him to double the 
yield of his corn-fields. 

As years went on, the grievances of the yeoman proprie- 
tors, as set forth in the memorial I have quoted above, 
righted themselves; the rack rents became quit rents, and the 
recurring fines and the exactions of the superior lords 
became trifling in comparison with the increased value of the 
land. 

When the first great statutory reform of the emphyteutic 
system was made in 1832, upon the ascendency of the liberal 
cause and the establishment of liberal principles in Portugal, 
the emphyteutic tenures were burdensome rather from the 
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complicated and uncertain state of the law relating to them, 
than from any actual hardship to the holders.* 

The operations of farming throughout non-pastoral Por- 
tugal do not materially differ from those in other parts of 
Southern Europe, where wheat, rye, and maize are the corn 
crops, where oxen and mules are the beasts of draught, where 
cows and goats are kept for milk and cheese, and where the 


* The law relating to Emphyteusis is now finally defined and settled by the 
Civil Code promulgated in August, 1867. The rent is to be fixed by mutual 
agreement, not by any custom ; fines on alienation and succession are abolished ; 
the emphyteutic estate, though hereditary, is not to be parcelled among the heirs, 
except with the consent of the lord; the value of the estate is to be discovered 
by assessment, and distributed among the heirs according to law. (By Por- 
tuguese law, only one-third of the testator’s possessions can, in the majority of 
cases, be disposed of by will; two-thirds are divided among the heirs.) If they 
cannot agree upon a valuation, the value is to be decided judicially. The heirs 
are to determine among themselves upon which of them the estate is to devolve, 
with a reference to a Court of Law in case of their non-agreement; if none of 
them desire to hold it, the estate to be sold, and the price to be divided equally 
among them. In case of non-payment of rent, the lord may proceed to recover 
it as an ordinary debt, with interest, but has no right of re-entry even though 
such a right be expressly stipulated for. An action for the recovery of arrears 
does not extend further back than five years. If the holder waste the estate, so 
that it fall below the value of a sum equivalent to the rent capitalized, with one- 
fifth added, the lord may re-enter into possession without giving any compen- 
sation to the holder; the holder may mortgage the estate without the consent of 
the lord, provided the sum so raised do not exceed the capitalized rent, with 
one-fifth added. The holder may alienate, after due notice to his lord, who has a 
right of pre-emption. The lord may also alienate his part of the estate (his 
seignorial rights), likewise giving notice to the holder, and in such a case a cor- 
responding right of pre-emption resides with the latter. These previsions apply 
to emphyteutic estates created after the publication of the Codes (except those 
relating to succession, which take effect retrospectively), and it will be observed 
that, excepting the lord’s right of entry in case of waste, they are all in favour of 
the holder. 

The emphyteutic lord has by this legislation come to be hardly troublesome 
at all to the virtual owner of the estate, and to discharge something of the 
functions of a useful police in the interests of the community generally, as against 
wasteful and detrimental landed proprietors. 

Existing tenures are otherwise only affected by the Code in insignificant 
details, with this important exception, that whereas the tenure by emphyteusis 
might formerly be limited to one or more lives, the choice of a successor either 
residing in the holder or restricted by some clause in the original deed, or else 
the right of presentment to the holding of the estate being in the lord’s gift (in 
which case the tenure constituted a simple tenancy for lives), by the present law 
both lord and tenant are deprived of any such right of nomination, and the 
estate becomes a purely hereditary one, subject to the succession above described. 
By this reform many ancient estates of most complicated tenure have been 
brought into the category of simple emphyteutic estates, to the great advantage 
of the country and of individuals. 
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cattle are stall fed. This is the farm system of the alluvial 
valleys and the great plains of Portugal: in the mountainous 
regions, where there is continuous pasture, the people are 
shepherds or herdsmen; in the extreme south, orchards of the 
carob tree and the fig form no small proportion of the farmer’s 
wealth; in the marshy, sea-bordering land, rice is grown. 
Olives afford him good return everywhere but in the North, 
and chestnut trees give him a precarious food crop and the 
best timber in Europe—everywhere but in the extreme South. 
In almost every corner of the kingdom, the vineyard is an 
essential part of the farm. 

The passing traveller through many broad tracts of Central 
and Southern Portugal, if he be acquainted with farms and 
farming in some of the countries of Southern Europe, where 
over taxation and ill government have crushed the spirit of the 
toilers on the land, will find much in these portions of Portugal 
to remind him of such thriftless and unprofitable cultivation. 
It is not till he crosses the Tagus on his way northward that he 
will find some signs of at least more energetic farming in the 
western corner of the province of Estremadura. In his way 
northwards, as he passes the boundary line of the Beira pro- 
vince, cultivation sensibly improves ; but it is not till he finds 
himself on the north of the River Douro that he will see a land 
of small farms tilled like well-kept gardens, luxuriant crops 
in summer and winter, and a gaily dressed and thriving pea- 
santry. 

It is not probable that any other mode of holding the land 
would have resulted in the same agricultural activity and well- 
doing as now prevails in the provinces of the Minho, under 
the tenure by emphyteusis. The hilly nature of the ground 
and its necessary subdivision into small farms ; the abundance 
of water of irrigation; the constant care which is required not 
only in its application to the land, but in the construction and 
reparation of tanks, water-wheels, and channels ; the watchful- 
ness necessary to uphold their rights and to prevent encroach- 
ments ;—all these are circumstances under which the profitable 
tillage of the land can be accomplished only by small farmers, 
and by them only if their wits and industry are sharpened by 
actual ownership of the soil they till. The self-reliance, the 
perseverance, and the providence of these independent yeomen 
are probably qualities not resulting entirely from the nature of 
the tenure, but also from the long training of successive gene- 
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rations, during which they have slowly won their present rights 
and standing. 

Emphyteusis is, as I have said, the largely predominating 
tenure of Northern Portugal. Being so, its influence very 
sensibly extends beyond the parties interested in the emphy- 
teutic tenure. It is the standard tenure of this portion of the 
country, and-it has certainly modified the relations of land- 
holder and landworker everywhere. While listening to the 
conversation of the tenantry of the Minho and the Beira, 
whether they be leaseholders or metayers, it is impossible not 
to be struck by the good sense and moderation of their 
opinions on matters connected with their relations to those 
above and below them. Without drawing any comparison with 
the not uncommon gpirit of bitterness both of the landlord and 
tenant classes, where the latter can never hope to occupy his 
landlord’s position, as is the case in some of the southern pro- 
vinces of Portugal, and perhaps elsewhere, I may at least 
express my opinion that the little distance which separates 
the worker upon the land from the owner of it, is a powerful 
promoter of sympathy in either for the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of the other. 

Farming in Northern Portugal is almost exclusively on a 
small scale, limited by the small size of the estates; and the 
general reproach against small farming—that it is unprogressive 
—applies truly to this part of the country. Farms of fifty 
acres are uncommon; those of from five to fifteen acres are 
probably the average size in the Minho; and here a difficulty 
presents itself at the outset in writing upon the farm system 
of Portugal, in this, that no measure of the land itself is ever 
adopted, and therefore no ready means exist of comparing its 
powers of production with those of other countries. The value 
of a farm is determined, not by its rent, for from the nature of 
the common tenure, rent has ceased to be a measure of value ; 
nor by its acreage, for land without water of irrigation bears 
no comparison in value with similar land possessing it; but by 
the number of cartsful of Indian corn, or in mountainous dis- 
tricts of rye, which the whole of it can produce in average years. 

The implements and tools in general use are ploughs of 
two sorts, harrows, a broad, heavy hoe (which takes the place 
of a spade), a smaller one for weeding, and a small reaping- 
hook which is used indifferently to cut grass and to reap the 
various grain crops. 
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The pleughs differ very little from the old Roman type, 
and the description of the implement left by the Latin writers 
applies very nearly to the simpler and smaller of the two kinds 
now used by the Portuguese. This plough consists of a beam, 
body, share and sole, with as a rule only one stilt. There is 
neither coulter nor mould-board, but the share is carried far 
forward (as in the Kentish turn-wrest plough), is lance-shaped 
and turned slightly downwards. The work of the mould-board 
is done by two upright pegs at the heel of the plough, which 
pegs press out the soil on either side. The whole plough can 
easily be carried afield on the shoulders of a labourer. It 
works only four or five inches deep, and stirs the soil in parallel 
open furrows; and where the land is light and crumbling, as 
is generally the case, this slight working of it would seem to 
be sufficient. The other plough employed is a modification of 
the smaller and simpler one. It has two stilts, a low double 
mould-board instead of the upright pegs, and occasionally 
(when it is required to turn over a furrow slice) a broad 
coulter is inserted in a hole in the beam, which works behind 
the point of the share, and serves to turn over the slice, its 
inclination being changed at the end of each furrow ; but the 
Portuguese ploughman has often no occasion to alter his turn- 
furrow, being given to the bad practice of driving a curved 
furrow from the boundary of the field, and continuing it circu- 
larly to the centre till the whole field is ploughed. This 
plough will work as deep as seven or eight inches. The fields 
are so small and so irregular in shape, and the ground so easily 
worked, and again, the whole surface cultivated by each 
proprietor so limited, that it would be difficult to persuade a 
Minho farmer that a plough which only costs him twelve or 
fourteen shillings, which he can repair himself with very little 
expense, and whose use he perfectly understands, is less suited 
to him than a more perfect and complicated instrument of five 
or six times the cost. 

The harrow is also of the rudest construction, having 
fifteen to twenty teeth of iron or wood set quincunx fashion 
into a strong, oblong-square, wooden framework with one cross- 
bar. Rollers are unknown, but as a substitute the harrow can 
be reversed and weighted with stones, and then drawn sledge- 
wise over the land. 

The hoe is indispensable in Portuguese field-husbandry. 
The larger kind is a flat piece of iron, shaped like and two- 
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thirds as long as an English spade, fixed at a slightly acute 
angle upon a long handle. It is used in earthing up maize, in 
planting field-cabbages, in making and altering water-courses, 
and in supplementing imperfect ploughing. It is worked with 
a skill that no labourer used to the different movements 
required by a spade could probably attain to. Ground can be 
prepared by it for seeds or for planting more quickly than it 
can be dug by a spade, although it is less completely stirred 
and turned over. 

The clumsiest of all Portuguese tools is the mowing or 
reaping hook, which, as the cattle are mostly stall fed, is in 
constant use. It is in shape a short segment of a circle, of 
which the arc is about a foot in length; the edge is serrated 
and very sharp, and the hook can be used to cut grass not 
more than five inches high, the taft of grass being grasped in 
the left hand and the edge of the reaping-hook being drawn 
against the stems. The work of cutting grass is exceedingly 
slow, and a man cannot cut more than half a rood in a day’s 
work. 7 
The cart used throughout modern Portugal is, like the 
plough, a modification of the old Roman type ; two low wheels 
of solid wood, without spokes and with iron tyres, are fixed 
immovably to an axle which revolves with them. The body of 
the cart is composed of four or five boards laid flat and resting 
on two supports, whose lower sides are grooved where they 
rest on the axle. Straw or grass is retained on the flat table 
formed by these boards by six or more movable upright poles, 
fitting into iron-bound sockets at the sides and corners of the 
table-like boards, the centre board being prolonged forwards 
into a strong pole, to which the oxen are harnessed. In 
carrying stones, earth or grain, a thick, wattled, and flexible 
hurdle about thirty inches high is fixed in horse-shoe shape, 
upon the table of the cart inside the uprights; the opening 
behind is closed with a board. The whole cart is enormously 
strong, and the separation of the wheels and axle from the body 
allows it to stand the shocks and joltings of roads which are 
often little more than watercourses on the steep sides of hills. 

The yoke is fixed to the necks of the oxen; in some parts of 
the country—the most hilly—to their horns, and when so fixed 
a leather cushion takes off the pressure from the foreheads of 
the animals. 

The cattle are a small variety of the dun-coloured breed 
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found in most parts of the Peninsula. In this country they 
are bred for draught rather than for meat, and therefore their 
points are not such as an English grazier would approve. The 
oxen average fifty-two inches in height at the shoulder, and 
twelve hundredweight in live weight, when three-parts fat ; 
but they reach sixteen and sometimes eighteen hundredweight. 
They are compact in shape, with deep and most powerful 
shoulders, sturdy legs, and carry straightish horns of great 
width. ‘Their strength, hardiness, quickness, docility, and 
great beauty of shape and colour, are generally appreciated by 
observant persons accustomed to the working cattle of other 
countries. Both cows and oxen are used for draught purposes. 
The beef is close-grained and good. 

The sheep of the Minho, and of the lowlands of Northern 
Portugal generally, are the worst in the kingdom ; one or two 
sheep often live with and follow the farmer’s small herd *of 
cows and oxen, but flocks are hardly ever seen. 

The breed of pigs is said to be improving; it has still, 
however, all the marks of a neglected race—length of leg, 
largeness of bone, and coarseness of bristle. They fatten very 
slowly, as a rule. Here and there a good breed has been pro- 
duced by a cross with the Chinese race; at Barroso, in the 
North, an excellent breed is to be found, and another is 
abundant on the plains of the Alemtejo. 

The system of tillage in Portugal varies so greatly from 
the processes of agriculture adopted in Northern Europe, that 
a clearer perception of this variation will be given by a com- 
parative calendar of farming operations in England and Por- 
tugal, than by any long description of the divergences between 
the two systems. 








ENGLAND. PORTUGAL, 
January. 

Hauling manure; ploughing | _—In this month the maize fields 
of grass leas for wheat or oats: | reaped in autumn are either ly- 
of stubbles for crops and beans, | ing fallow, or, having been sown 

_ with artificial grasses, are mown 
_ throughout the winter for the 
| cattle. 


February. 

Wheat, bean, and pea sow- 
ing; preparation of ground for 
green crops. 


Sowing of all corn crops, ex- 
cept rice, maize, and rye. 





ie . 
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ENGLAND. PoRTUGAL. 
March. 

Sowing corn crops, grass Sowing of corn as in Feb- 
and clover seeds, vetches, peas, | ruary; and breaking up grass 
beans, and parsnips; rolling of | leas for maize sowing in follow- 
wheat. ing month ; planting potatoes. 
















April. 


SSE SE ELS cee 


Finishing the sowing as Sowing maize, kidney beans, 
above; sowing carrots, mangel | gourds; planting Galician cab- 
wurzel, cabbage seeds in beds, | bages in maize fields. 
flax, lucerne, etc.; horse-hoeing 
wheat, etc., planting potatoes. 














UNIS ars: 






May. 


Preparing land for turnips ; Sowing of maize continued ; \ . 
hoeing growing crops, etc. hoeing of early-sown maize fields. i 










June. 







4 

Sowing swedes first and then | Harvest of barley, oats, rye, 
turnips ; transplanting cabbages; wheat, and broad beans ; hoeing i 
mowing clover and vetches. and thinning of maize; men en- i | 

gaged daily in the maize fields, : 

putting on water of irrigation, 

etc.; cutting serradella, clover, : 









| and plaintain for stall-feeding. 













July. 


Turnip-sowing : hay-making; | Continuation of harvest of 
cutting beans and peas. | all cereals, except maize, which 4 
| requires constant attention wher- 
| ever water is available; field 

' onions gathered. 









August. 


Corn harvest. Work in maize fields as in 
July. 








September. 


Clearing of and ploughing 
up stubbles for winter wheat ; 
sowing Italiun rye-grass, winter 
vetches, etc. 





Harvest of early-sown maize ; 
of rice ; vintage. 
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ENGLAND. PoRTUGAL. 
October. 


Winter wheat and bean sow- Harves. of maize and vin- 
ing; ploughing land against | tage, continued; ploughing of 
spring sowing. stubble and sowing of winter 
barley, rye, and wheat; also 
sowing of rye-grass, with rye 
and barley, for winter forage ; 
harvest of kidney beans; plant- 
ing of kidney beans; planting of 
Galician and other cabbages. 





November. 


Root harvest; ploughing up Sowing of broad beans, win- 


of stubbles and leas. ter wheat, rye, etc.; men busy 
on the threshing-floors and in 


the barns; vine pruning, begun 
in end ot October, throughout 
the month and next two; olives 
gathered in this and following 
month. 





December. 


Hauling manure and thresh- Sowing of rye, etc., as in No- 
ing. vember; hauling manure out, 
and threshing. 


The chief feature of the lowland tillage of almost the whole 
of Portugal is the growth of maize, to which all other culture 
is made subservient. In deep, well-manured, and irrigated 
land, maize will produce from twenty to sixty imperial bushels 
of a grain of a value averaging that of barley, about a ton of 
forage in early summer, and from half a ton to a ton of most 
nutritious and excellent straw food. The same acre of ground 
on which maize is grown likewise produces dwarf beans and 
gourds—about two to five bushels of the former, and from one 
to three tons weight of the latter to the acre. So productive 
a crop, which in land well-manured and with water of irri- 
gation available would seem to be producible year after year 
without exhaustion of the soil, is a temptation to ignore any 
system of rotation whatever; consequently, during the five 
hottest months of every year, the ground is occupied with this 
corn. 
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Maize can be sown as early as March in this latitude, but 
it is usual to put off the ploughing up of grass leas—which are 
then in full production—till as late as possible. The middle 
of April is the average date for sowing, but seed-time may be 
deferred till the 15th or 20th of May, or even later. The seed 
is sown broadcast, after one or more ploughings with the 
larger kind of plough; if the land has been manured for a 
previous autumn crop of artificial grass, no manure (or but 
little) is put in at seed-time; but if not, a very liberal allow- 
ance of well-fermented cow-dung, sometimes as much as thirty 
tons to the acre, is put upon the land.* The manure is spread 
upon the unbroken lea, and covered in at once by a deep 
ploughing. The land then undergoes some amount of clearing 
and levelling with the hoe, which clears away the surface 
weeds ; in some cases it is harrowed before sowing, but oftener 
not. ‘The seed (from six pecks to two bushels per acre) is 
then sown broadcast, and harrowed in. With each bushel is 
mixed a quart or so of some kind of dwarf kidney-bean, and 
about half as much gourd or melon seed. The beans and 
gourd plants appear before the maize. It is usual to hoe the 
maize plant when the fourth leaf spike shows, and twenty days 
afterwards the earth is drawn round the plants; from this time 
forward they are thinned out for cattle feed... When the flower 
has arrived at its full perfection it is broken off, within about 
eighteen inches of the top of the stem, and used as a food for 
cattle. Irrigation wherever available is freely employed, as 
soon as the plant has depth of root enough to stand the wash 
of the water, and until the whole plant begins to show yellow. 
The cobs are cut when the husks are quite dry, and the, seed 
feels hard beneath it; and the less critical operation of cutting 
the straw is often delayed if the weather be wet. The opera- 
tion of husking is often made the occasion of a feast—a kind 
of harvest-home, where wine and dried fish and bread are 
given by the farmer, and large parties of the peasantry 
assemble and work far into the night, to the music of guitars 
and violins. 

The husked cobs are dried in the sun on the threshing- 
floor, and in a fortnight or less are ready for threshing out, 
which is the universal mode in this country of getting out the 
grain. The straw when cut is left in stooks in the fields till it 
is dry enough to carry home. 


* The manuring is repeated every year, but not e-ery year to this extent. 
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It is clear that this whole system is open to several grave 
objections; many of them, however, are incident to and in- 
evitable in the nature of small properties. The mixture of 
several crops in one field has always been considered a fault in 
farming. In the case of the Portuguese farmer, it is the 
result of some amount of forethought; being too poor to risk 
his whole income on a single crop, he calculates that when he 
loses part of his corn in a dry year he gets a larger return of 
beans, and that a year favourable to neither may give him a 
good crop of gourds. His sacrifice of some of his maize crop 
_ is therefore a rough kind of insurance against a total loss of it. 
The apparent waste of seed is required to allow of enough 
young plants being thinned out for the early summer food of 
his stock. The great amount of labour required in hoeing the 
land is a serious drawback to the system; but in a country of 
small proprietors, of small farms and capitals, and of small 
enclosures, it would be of far less advantage to replace manual 
labour by drills and horse-hoes than in such a country as the 
United States, and the cheap. .ss of labour in some degree 
compensates for the amount of it required. 

Imperfect preliminary cultivation of the soil is perhaps the 
worst point of the Portuguese system, and this also is, to some 
extent, excused by its friable condition and its comparative 
cleanness. 

With the last hoeing of the maize, rye-grass is sometimes 
sown, from which a first cutting is taken in October or 
November ; but it is more usual to spread the maize fields, in 
September, with all the manure which can be got, and to sow 
rye-grass, mixed with either oats, barley, or rye, or more 
frequently these three corns together, on the manure itself, 
and then to plough in with the smaller of the two ploughs. 
This very wasteful and slovenly method of producing an arti- 
ficial grass field, nevertheless, generally results in an abun- 
dance of green food throughout the winter and spring. The 
rye yields a first cutting in about five weeks, and a second 
very abundant one is obtained from all the plants jointly at 
Christmas time; but the uncertain depth at which the seed is 
covered, some being left bare and some buried too deep for 
germination, causes much loss of ground and labour, if the 
weather be either very dry or very wet at seed-time. 

It is a constant practice in Portuguese husbandry to plant 
cabbages in the maize-fields. When this corn is sown in 
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springtime, a labourer cuts a hole or cleft in the ground with 
a single downward stroke of a broad hoe. He holds the hoe 
in the ground till an assistant has placed two young cabbage- 
plants one at each corner of the cleft ; the hoe is then removed, 
and the earth pressed down. ‘The men walk in a straight line 
across the field, planting two cabbages at every second pace, 
and then trace similar parallel rows, twelve or fifteen feet 
apart, till the whole field is finished. In this way I have ob- 
served that an acre of land can be planted by two men in less 
than three hours’ time. In the heat of summer, and when 
shaded by the growing maize, the cabbage plants make little 
progress ; but when the corn is reaped, and the field manured 
and ploughed for its crop of grass, the cabbages grow rapidly, 
and throughout the winter afford a constant supply of leaves 
for house use, and for feeding cows and pigs, and even sheep. 
The cabbage used for this purpose is a large variety of the 
cabbage known at home as the ‘‘ Jersey cabbage,” and by the 
French as the Chou Cavalier. It grows to the height of six 
feet or more, if allowed to attain to its full size. The two 
lower leaves are picked off, week after week, till the whole 
plant is cut down in spring, to allow the soil to be again pre- 
pared for the maize crop. It is the presence of the rows of 
cabbage in the maize stubbles that makes it necessary to use 
the small plough, and to work the land so that the plants 
may not be disturbed. After the plough has done what work 
it can, the untouched ground where the cabbages stand is 
turned over with the hoe. 

Root crops are of little importance to the Portuguese 
farmer. The porous soil would suit the cultivation of turnips 
admirably, but not the heat and dryness. They are grown, 
but on principles and with results unknown to the British 
farmer. A common way of growing them is to sow them upon 
the maize stubble with rye grass; the roots are never hoed, 
and, entangled and obstructed by the grass, seldom exceed a 
large apple in size. Again, they are sometimes sown after 
onions, as I shall presently show, and with fair success. Where 
owing to bad seasons or bad cultivation the roots do not swell, 
it is common to let the turnips run to flower, and a cutting is 
obtained of the leaves and flower-stems in January and 
February. Rape or mustard would probably be better suited 
for this purpose, but I have seen neither used. 

Potatoes do not find any place in the simple system of 
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Portuguese agriculture. They form no part of the general 
food of the people, are not used for cattle feeding, and: are 
seldom grown at all, except in gardens or near towns. The 
same applies to carrots, mangel wurzel and parsnips, the two 
latter of which I have never seen growing in a field in Portugal. 

Wheat is the predominant cereal of the provinces to the 
south, where large fields and a stiff soil are commoner than in 
the north. Its cultivation in the north is adopted sometimes in 
rotation with maize, or on soils too dry for the latter and too 
stiff for rye, or when manure is not forthcoming for the maize 
crop. The small farm system does not, as may be supposed, 
favour the cultivation of wheat, and the crops are seldom good. 
‘T'o judge by their appearance on the ground, I should consider 
twenty-six to twenty-eight bushels to be an average crop of 
wheat in these provinces. Winter wheat is sown from Novem- 
ber to the end of January; spring wheat from January +to 
March; both kinds are reaped in June and July. I have noticed 
seven or eight varieties of wheat, mostly the bearded kinds. 
Hard wheat and soft are in about equal proportions. Red 
wheat is, so far as I have observed, unknown, probably owing 
to the absence of strong dark clays, to influence the colour 
of the skin of the grain. 

Broad beans are a common crop, and the early sowing 
which the climate allows is very favourable to their growth. 
They are sown broadcast, and their cultivation is the same as 
in Great Britain. The sort used in field culture is, I believe, 
only a very large variety of the common horse-bean. 

Much more important and extensive objects of cultivation 
are the different kinds of kidney beans (Phaseolus vulgaris), of 
which I have counted six chief sorts of the dwarf variety, and 
four of the climbing sort. Of the dwarf kidney beans, the 
small white, the striped black and yellow, the brown, the dark 
yellow, the mottled and the grey beans, all differ considerably, 
not only in flavour and productiveness, but in the soils they 
require and the greater or less luxuriance of the plant; thereby 
enabling the farmer to grow the particular kind most suited 
to the soil and exposure of each field. The climbing beans are 
Jess used; the large white, the common scarlet runner, a brown 
aud red mottled kind, are all grown,—sometimes on sticks, but 
oftener on the stems of the taller kinds of maize. The climb- 
ing sorts all require a richer soil than the dwarf beans. 

The chick-pea (Cicer arietinum) is less cultivated in the 
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northern than in the southern provinces of the kingdom, where 
it is an important part of human food; it is sown in autumn, 
and does well on light, dry and sandy soils. 

I have already described the cultivation of these various 
plants in describing that of maize, and the same remark applies 
to the gourd. Besides these plants, the lentil, the lupine, and 
the grey field-pea are all grown: the lupine very commonly 
for its seed and likewise as green manure; the lentil less fre- 
quently ; and the field-pea very seldom. 

The gourd and the tall cabbage together may be said to 
take, in Portuguese farming, the important place of root crops 
generally in the English farming system. It is difficult to 
compute the yield of the gourd by the acre, for the ground is 
never exclusively occupied by them ; but it is probable that in 
a richly-manured soil with water of irrigation, a weight of 
sixty or seventy tons might be raised to the acre,—about 
double the weight of a good crop of swedes. Three or four 
very well marked species are grown; the largest is the round, 
white, smooth kind (a variety of Owcurbito pepo), which I have 
seen grown in a field to the weight of two hundred pounds. 
The long, yellow and striped sorts are, I believe, varieties of 
a different species (OC. citrullus), and are those commonly 
employed. 

The gourd is left on the ground for a fortnight or more 
after the maize is carried, and in that short time greatly 
increases in size with full exposure to sun and air. 

For cattle and pigs, gourds are a most valuable winter 
food, and they also enter largely into the consumption of all 
classes of the people. ‘They keep sound, in dry years, till the 
end of February, and are not injured by sun or rain if kept 
standing in a dry place ; it is usual, therefore, to lift them to 
the roofs of low buildings, along the tops of walls, or to leave 
them standing on rocky ground, whence they are removed as 
they are required for use. 

Melons and water-melons are objects of field cultivation in 
Portugal, chiefly the latter species. The kinds mostly grown 
are the cantalupes and the common green, smooth-skinned 
sort, and more rarely the musk melon. ‘The melon is not 
grown with other crops, but by itself, in land ridged up with 
shallow furrows eight or ten feet apart. A rich soil, a dry 
atmosphere, and water of irrigation in dry seasons, produce 
very large crops. Water-melons are grown on the same 
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system, and give a less precarious and a larger return than the 
sweet melon, and their abundance and cheapness allow of their 
very common use by the peasantry. 

Of the various artificial grasses and forage plants, only a 
small choice offers itself to the farmer of the Minho and of the 
maize-growing district generally ; of these, rye-grass is by far 
the most commonly used. The object of the farmer being to 
leave the ground in the occupation of such plants for as short 
a time as possible, he sows oats, barley, and rye in autumn, 
as I have already mentioned, solely for the sake of the two or 
three cuttings to be got from them; the rye-grass, coming 
later, gives at most two or three more cuttings in the spring. 
In damp soils the narrow-leafed plaintain (Plantago laiceo- 
lata) is sown early in spring or in autumn, and affords frequent 
cuttings of a rich cattle food in early summer; a time when 
herbage is rarest with the Portuguese farmer. It is sometimes 
left in the ground through the winter in land subject to overflow 
or inundation, and it is often grazed as well as cut. 

The common meadow soft grass (Holcus lanatus) is often 
grown in precisely the same way; it affords a more abundant 
but not so good a herbage. 

A leguminous plant of very frequent use is the serradella 
(Ornithopus perpusillus), a plant which is, I believe, untried 
in England, but which was introduced into Germany about 
twenty years ago. The plant is annual, grows in sandy soil, 

“but prefers a deep, sandy loam, where it will grow to nearly 
the height of a yard. It is sown in autumn, hardly shows 
above ground till Christmas, and affords one good cutting in 
May or June, in time, in favourable years, for the sowing of 
the maize crop. Red and Italian clover are grown very much 
in the same way. 

Millet (Panicum italicum) is grown as a herbage plant. 
It is one of the few plants which can be sown with advantage 
at midsummer, and it is often made to follow rye or even 
wheat. It is usually cut before the seed has ripened, or, as 
often occurs when late sown in this climate, when the grain 
has formed but ripened imperfectly. It is made into hay 
which has probably about the value of good meadow-hay, that 
is, three times that of wheat or barley straw. 

It is to be observed of the climate of Portugal (as of most 
of the climates of Southern Europe) that winter and spring 
are the seasons when grass fields—natural and artificial—are 
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at their best; and, whereas in Great Britain the farmer is most 
pinched for sheep and cattle feed in early spring, having con- 
sumed his roots, and his pastures being still bare, the farmer 
in Portugal is at this season better provided with forage than 
at any other time of the year. 

I have now given some account of the various crops which 
make part of the regular system of tillage in the maize-growing 
portions of Northern Portugal. Two other plants are exten- 
sively grown, but both are accessory to the general farming 
routine of the district,—flax and onions: flax principally for 
home consumption, and onions for exportation to England. 

Wherever good, light, alluvial soil occurs along the banks 
of rivers and elsewhere, the flax plant is found growing, 
mostly in patches, but sometimes in great breadths. The 
farmers in the north of the province of the Minho—a chief 
centre of flax cultivation—speak commonly of two distinct 
species, the, Galician and the Moorish; the first of these 
being the plant cultivated in the country from time immemorial, 
the latter said to have been brought about sixty years ago 
from Northern Africa. The Moorish flax is a taller plant, with 
a stronger and coarser fibre; the Galician is under the average 
size of flax grown in England, and not of fine quality. The 
Galician is the sort chiefly cultivated: it is sown in the last 
fortnight in April, and is pulled in July, having been from two 
to three months in the ground. ‘The Moorish flax is sown 
before winter, and is taken up a month earlier—that is, in 
June—after remaining in the ground about seven months. 

Great care is used in the preparation of the soil for both 
kinds. It is often ploughed three times; all weeds, stones, 
etc., are picked out; and for the spring (or Galician) flax the 
ground is lightly dunged with well-rotted manure. This kind 
of flax is likewise irrigated; but the Moorish flax is neither 
manured nor irrigated, and a richer and deeper description of 
soil is required for its production. The Galician is steeped in 
river water for about eight days, the Moorish variety nearly 
double that time, according to the temperature of the air. 
The flax is in some cases steeped again for two or three days 
after it has been taken out and dried. 

Some portion of the flax grown by the smaller farmer is 
broken and skutched by hand; but in most cases both these 
operations are done in a mill worked by mules or oxen, one of 
which mills is usually kept in every village in flax-growing 
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districts. The final preparation, or heckling, is usually done 
by women in workshops in the larger villages and towns. 

The flax produced in Northern Portugal is consumed in the 
country. 

Oporto is the chief port of exportation for the large variety 
of onion which is known in trade as the Spanish or Portugal 
onion. Its cultivation is as follows. In the month of October 
the seed is sown in a sheltered spot in very well manured seed 
beds. In about ten days the plants appear, are watered in dry 
weather, weeded, and the surface occasionally stirred with a 
sharp pointed stick. The young plants, not subjected to any 
severe frost (for the thermometer very seldom falls below 
thirty-five degrees of Fahrenheit), enjoy an uninterrupted 
growth till springtime. In March they are taken up, being 
then some five to eight inches in height, and planted from nine 
to twelve inches apart, in furrows made by the hoe in well- 
ploughed and harrowed land. The furrows are.filled to the 
depth of three or four inches with well-rotted manure, with 
which the roots of the young plants are placed in actual con- 
tact, A very essential condition of the successful cultivation 
of the onion is water. The abundant and timely irrigation of 
the growing crop requires great and constant care. After 
transplanting, the crop has two or more hoeings and weedings. 
With the last weeding are sown, either white turnips, maize, 
or, more rarely, grass seeds. The onion crop is off the ground 
in August, and sometimes in July. 

The stolen crop of maize so obtained grows rapidly in the 
enriched soil, and often produces as large a crop as the spring- 
sown fields. The turnips grown after onions are pulled in 
December and January ; and although the roots are left far too 
near together, they are the only instances I have ever seen in 
this country of fairly well- “grown turnips. 

Although irrigation, as in most southern countries, has so 
very important a share in the success of farm operations in 
Portugal, yet the configuration of the land, the absence of 
extensive plain country at a lower level than an unfailing water 
supply in the uplands (as is the case in Lombardy), the want 
of long, fertile valleys connected with lakes, or accessible 
highland rivers (as in Southern Spain), have stood in the way 
of any general system of canalization for irrigating purposes in 
Northern Portugal. 

The water of irrigation is obtained in four different ways : 
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1. By wells sunk into water-bearing strata, whence the water 
is drawn by a water-wheel, worked by oxen and made to lift 
an endless chain of buckets, or some similar contrivance. 

2. By wells worked by similar machinery and sunk near 
the course of slow-flowing streams. ‘The water thus obtained 
is carried to the interior along aqueducts. 

3. By means of weirs, in rivers which have some fall in 
them, the water of which works flour mills in winter and is 
carried in summer to irrigate fields on a lower level. 

4. By the water of springs, often got by carrying adits, 
with regular shafts, far and deep into the hills. 

Irrigation in warm countries is generally understood in a 
different sense to the irrigation practised on grass lands in 
Great Britain, where the water flows on, over, and off the 

field. Here it is diffused over a larger surface, and the water- 
ing which maize, onions, and other plants get is equivalent 
to the watering of plants by hand in a garden. The water is 
brought to the roots and sinks in. The porous nature of the 
soil to a considerable depth, the great degree of evaporation, 
and the absence of any water-retaining strata near the surface, 
obviate any sourness in the land which might result from the 
presence of so much water upon it. I have never seen or 
heard of any description of land drainage in Portugal (except 
that by wide, open drains in marsh lands), and in the pre- 
valent crumbling, decomposed granite soil of the North, 
where the earth only hardens into an impervious rock at some 
yards beneath the surface, no kind of drainage would seem to 
be required. 

In Portugal the straw of all cereals enters far more largely 
into the consumption of oxen, horses, and mules, than in Great 
Britain. Hay is made in the mountainous pasture lands of 
Traz os Montes, and on the great hill range of the Hstrella, 
but not, to my knowledge, elsewhere, and the expense of 
carriage is too great to allow of its use beyond the district 
of its production. Of the different straws, agricultural 
chemists assert that three hundred pounds of wheat straw, 
an equal quantity of barley straw, three hundred and fifty 
pounds of rye straw, two hundred and eighty pounds of oat 
straw, and only two hundred pounds of maize straw, are 
respectively equivalent in nutritive power to one hundred 
pounds of good meadow hay. ‘This calculation of the relative 
values of the different straws more or less corresponds with 
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the experience of farmers here, who have incessant practical 
acquaintance with the subject. Rye straw is harder in this 
climate even than in England, and is called “ colmo,” or thatch, 
and the name indicates the use which is commonly made of it ; 
but in the hilly districts it is often consumed from necessity in 
the feeding of cattle. Wheat straw is likewise hard and dry, 
and difficult of digestion, but is largely used. Barley straw is 
what is given, in preference to all others, to horses, the general 
prejudice against it in Great Britain being unknown here. Oat 
straw is produced only in very small quantities. The straw of 
maize is supposed to be unsuitable fer horses, and is not often 
used for feeding them. It is, with grass, the chief food of milch 
cows and of fattening and working oxen both in winter and 
summer, and, to judge by its obvious effects, and by the high 
estimation in which it is held by Portuguese farmers, it probably 
exceeds the value at which it is put by agricultural chemists. 
The straw produced on the farm is almost exclusively—in 
most farms entirely—-consumed as cattle food; and it is a peculiar 
and marked characteristic of the agriculture of this country, 
that the fodder used in the stabling of horned cattle, horses, 
and pigs is supplied by dried gorse, heather, and the various 
wild plants such as bracken, gentian, bent grass, wild vetches, 
the taller mosses, etc., which usually grow in their company. 
‘T'o secure a sufficient quantity of such litter, most farms have 
attached to them a portion of forest or wild land, from which 
these fodder-producing plants are regularly cut every three 
years, and which forest portion is often a mile or more away 
from the farmyard. In other cases, the farmer enjoys a pre- 
scriptive right to cut as much of them as he chooses from the 
pine forest nearest to him. Of the plants so used, gorse is the 
predominating one, often to the exclusion of all others. It is 
the same species as found in Great Britain; but the prevailing 
kind is, I believe, a variety of our native gorse, having the 
prickles rather less strong and the stem less woody. ‘The 
decaying of manure made with this litter is slower than with 
straw, but the porous wood of the gorse is infinitely more 
absorbent both of gases and of moisture, so that the atmosphere 
of a Portuguese stable or cow-byre is very noticeably purer 
and sweeter than if straw were used, and the standing for the 
beasts is also much drier. It is needless to point to the 
economy of a system by which every particle of straw is con- 
sumed as food. A second recommendation is that, while the 
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seeds of the various field weeds are not returned to the ground 
with the straw among which they were grown, those which are 
shed by the forest plants, when removed from their native 
soil, find no congenial seed-bed on falling upon cultivated 
land, and either fail to germinate or fail to thrive. The 
gorse, heather, and other plants which compose this litter are 
cut, or rather scraped up, with the broad-bladed hoe, so that 
moss, creeping plants, the decomposing needles of the pine 
trees, dead leaves of trees and shrubs, and the crowns and root 
stocks of ferns and wild grasses, all find their way together to 
the farmyard. I know no ‘other country where this practice 
is carried out in a systematic manner as in Portugal. The 
amount of manure produced on a small Portuguese farm could 
not fail to strike a Scotch or English farmer; and the disre- 
gard by the Portuguese farmer of any system of rotation of 
crops is principally due to the abundance of valuable manure 
at his command. 

The farm-buildings of the smaller proprietors are simply 
but substantially built of squared granite, and the whole lower 
floor of his own house is often used as store-rooms for grain 
and straw, and sometimes even as a stable for cattle. A small 
yard, kept knee-deep in gorse litter, is generally formed by 
the side or two sides of his house, and the building which holds 
the wine-press and cattle byres. High over this yard are 
grown, almost invariably, vines on a heavy wooden trellis, and 
the cattle in the heat of summer find coolness and shelter 
under their shade. Outside the buildings, well exposed to 
sun and wind, is the eira, or threshing-floor, of slate or granite 
slabs, to which is usually attached a small barn. ' 

The farmer in Portugal is almost without any choice, either 
of natural or artificial manure. Guano is hardly known, 
though its concentrated form and its known value in growing 
maize might seem to recommend it in a country of difficult 
communications, 

Along the sea-shore various kinds of sea-weed are regularly 
collected, allowed to ferment and decay, and applied directly 
to the maize crop with good effect. A still richer manure is 
furnished by a small species of crab, caught for the purpose in 
nets in vast quantities. At Aveiro and other places, where 
the coast is marshy and intersected by estuaries, inlets, and 
slow-flowing streams, boats are employed in dredging up the 
ground weed, mixed with rich, decaying vegetable matter and 
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small shell-fish, from the bottom of these brackish waters, to be 
used as a dressing to the fields in their neighbourhood. These 
various manures supply valuable phosphates and alkalies, and 
to some small extent take the place of the artificial manures 
used in Great Britain. 

The vine in the Minho district is grown on pollarded oak 
and chestnut trees, and on trellises. It is pruned when the 
supporting tree is cut back in winter, and gets no cultivation 
but what it shares with the crop growing beneath it. The vine 
strikes its roots so far into the soil that it probably does no 
harm beyond the slight injury caused by the shade of its dense 
foliage in summer. The vines give a harsh, dark-coloured 
grape, and the wine is of the kind known as “ green wine,” 
and rarely keeps sound a whole twelvemonth. It is a rough, 
harsh, acid wine, of powerful flavour, and exceedingly dis« 
agreeable to those who are not accustomed to its use. ‘The 
wine-making is as simple as that process can be: the grapes 
are gathered in the middle of September, thrown into stone 
vats or into wooden tubs, and trodden out by one or more 
men. ‘The whole mass of skins, must, and stalks is left 
together to ferment, and when it has distinctly arrived at the 
vinous stage of that process, the liquid is drawn into casks, to 
be left, loosely bunged, till the cold weather of November 
checks the sub-fermentation which continues after the wine 
has left the press. The wine then deposits some of the matter 
held by it in solution, and in suspension, and becomes clear. 
It is the custom to leave the wine on its lees. It is fit to 
drink as soon as it is clear, but goes on improving until the 
following autumn, beyond which time its preservation is 
doubtful. 

The inhabitants of Portugal, or at least of Northern 
Portugal, are, as I have said, probably homogeneous in race ; 
but the character of the peasantry, their habits and their 
manners, vary considerably in the different provinces, with 
the difference of their condition, which again is generally 
traceable to their circumstances and surroundings. 

The Minhotes are a well-fed, well-clothed, law-respecting, 
courteous people, of a cheerful and sociable disposition. They 
are good and intelligent labourers, and make excellent 
soldiers. On the other hand, the character of the inhabitants 
of some of the more remote mountain parts of Beira, and of 
the pasture lands of Traz-os-Montes, is of a more gloomy 
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cast. Crimes of violence—agrarian and otherwise—are not 
unfrequent in these districts, and generally remain unpunished; 
and the gravity and reserve of the shepherds and herdsmen of 
these parts contrast strongly with the sociable manners of the 
lowland husbandmen. 

I am disposed to think that the condition of the Northern 
Portuguese peasant generally—excluding the dwellers in some 
of the poorer and more unhealthy districts, whose penury and 
misery are often extreme—is, on the whole, superior to that 
of the great average of land-workers in Europe generally. A 
conclusion upon this point, drawn from the appearance of the 
people themselves, can hardly be deceptive; but such an 
opinion would be supported by a closer examination into the 
system of wages, the amount and kind of their food, and the 
social habits generally of the peasantry. 

The mode of hiring labour differs in each province. In 
Kstremadura and Alemtejo, and in other parts of Portugal 
where the tenure is allodial, hiring by the twelvemonth is 
common; and a labourer will earn from five to eight pounds 
a-year, with food, housing, fuel for cooking, and a coarse 
woollen cloak given him every two years. The wages of 
labour are slowly rising in all Portugal. 

In Beira, and generally throughout the northern provinces, 
hiring for parts of the year is the common practice. From 
three to four or five pounds are given for the five months 
from December to April; a general rehiring then takes place, 
and a wage of from four to seven pounds is earned for 
the rest of the year, to include the hard work of maize- 
hoeing and harvest work in the long days of summer. The 
contracts are made at the different local fairs held in April and 
December. 

In the Minho, ameng the small emphyteutic yeomen, a 
curious practice exists (with almost endless modification), by 
which the yeomen proprietors take upon their farms a labourer 
who is paid partly in wages, partly in kind, and partly out of 
the profits of the farm. The contract is by its nature so com- 
plicated and so liable to perversion, that without the good 
sense, fairness, and moderation of the labourers and peasant 
proprietors of this part of the kingdom, the carrying out of it 
would be impossible. The system seems to work perfectly, 
and possesses very obvious advantages over any mode of 
simply buying labour with money wages. The wages of a day 
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labourer, without food, vary from eight to fourteen pence 
throughout the country. 

The food of the Portuguese peasant is coarse, but com- 
paratively varied and abundant. The following scale was 
furnished to me by a farmer in the Minho, and is probably an 
average one :— 


Food of three farm servants (two men and a woman) for a week. 
Dried codfish ‘ , . 6to7 lbs. 
Lard . ‘ , ; ; aN 
Olive-oil . ‘ , . 1} pint. 
Rice. ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 
Bacon . , ‘ ; ‘ . Lib. 
Bread (of rye and maize) . . 380 to 40 lbs. 
Gourds or cabbages_ . . . ad libitum. 


The national mode of cooking food is in a broth, corres- 
ponding to the pot-au-feu of the French peasant, and of which 
gourds or cabbages, dried kidney beans, rice, beef and bacon, 
form the ingredients, according to means or circumstances. 

Fish is much consumed by the peasantry, and dried cod is 
a favourite and universal food with all classes. It is consider- 
ably dearer than fresh beef, but having been deprived of its 
moisture and being in a concentrated form, it probably 
possesses superior food value. The sardine is another generally 
used food, both fresh and pickled. In the latter state it is 
consumed by the peasant in the remotest districts as far as the 
frontier lines of Spain. 

The sardine is caught in immense quantities along the 
whole coast of Portugal. The sardine of these seas is a large 
variety, approaching in size and, most naturalists now affirm, 
identical in species with the Cornish pilchard. The cod is im- 
ported partly from Norway but chiefly from Newfoundland. 

Potatoes are seldom eaten by field labourers, and the bread 
food is broa, a strong, wholesome, and not unpalatable bread, 
composed of maize and rye. The universal use in Portugal of 
a double bread-food is to my knowledge a unique circumstance, 
and one well worth the attention of politicians and economists. 
The prejudices of mankind in regard to any change of the 
chief staple of their daily food are, it is known, all but insuper- 
able, and it will be within most of my readers’ recollection 
that during a recent famine in Bengal the Hindoos often pre- 
ferred starvation to a change in the quality of their rice. A 
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food, therefore, composed of two different cereals has certain 
great and important advantages, for the proportions of maize 
and of rye can be altered almost ad libitum without much 
change in the quality or appearance of the loaf. 

To the use of this bread-food I believe some part of the 
well-being of the Portuguese peasant may fairly be ascribed. 
He is insured against periodical famine, with its many disastrous 
attendants and consequences, such as have followed rice 
famines in India, the great potato failure of Ireland, or even 
such as but for free trade would accompany a wheat scarcity in 
England. An entire failure of the maize crop is almost im- 
possible in Portugal. ‘The worst year is a very dry, hot one; 
and such a season greatly stimulates and increases the produc- 
tiveness of those low-lying lands which have an unfailing 
supply of water ; while a very wet year promotes the growth of 
maize in the upland fields. Again, the cold summer, unfavour- 
able to maize, suits the rye crops, and a comparatively good 
harvest of this corn may be looked for whenever the maize 
crop is bad. 

When maize is scarce and dear, less in proportion to the 
rye can be used in the loaf, and vice versd; and in point of 
fact, this adjustment of the proportions of the two corns takes 
place nearly every year and in nearly every district. In the 
maize-producing province of the Minho and in the lowland 
districts generally, the usual proportions are eight parts of 
maize to one of rye, and in the rye lands among the mountains, 
these proportions are almost reversed. 

Both countrymen and countrywomen are warmly and com- 
fortably clad, the women, perhaps, more conspicuously so than 
the men ; and while the latter have in many places adopted the 
dress of townsfolks (often possessing, in addition, a thick cloak 
of brown home-spun cloth), the women still preserve the 
national dress, which varies a little in every district, and 
generally consists of a coarse white linen shirt, a dark bodice, 
a pleated serge or cloth petticoat, and a broad flat hat, with a 
black cloth cloak. The custom of wearing ornaments of very 
fine gold is universal, even among the poorer of the peasant 
women, and the value of these ornaments testifies to the 
present and long continued well-being of their wearers. Few 
peasant women have a less value in ornaments than one or two 
pounds; and I am assured, and can believe, that many of 
them possess gold ornaments worth twenty or thirty pounds, 
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Women work habitually in the fields, and begin to do so as 
children; as quite young girls they accompany the ox carts, 
walking in front of the oxen with goads in their hands, while 
the men follow to load and unload the carts; they drive the 
cattle a-field and mind them while they are grazing. As they 
grow older, they cut and carry home the grass, weed the maize 
and wheat, and do their share of all the work of the farm 
except ploughing and the harder work with the hoe. 

The system of field gangs is utterly unknown in Portugak 

While this general employment of women nearly doubles 
the agricultural working-power of the nation, the women them- 
selves are certainly neither demoralized nor physically deterio- 
rated by their labours. 

Such is the farm-system in the naturally barren but 
artificially affluent province of the Minho, where, I have no 
hesitation in saying, the general social well-being of the ~ 
tillers of the land is greater than in any part of the world I 
have yet seen. 


When my German acquaintance at the Coimbra table 
Whdte—for whose benefit and at whose particular request I 
had condensed into a speech which took but a very few minutes 
in the utterance all the information which I have now (I fear 
with much greater prolixity) given to the reader,—when, I 
say, my German friend again spoke, he was less impressed 
than I should like my reader to be with my views. 

“The torrent of human progress,” he said “ (for it is a 
torrent in these days, and nothing less rapid) cannot be 
restrained by mere sentimental obstacles.” 

To be reproached by a German for sentimentality was a 
novelty, and I answered, “In the meantime, and until the 
full flood of utilitarianism is upon us, I venture to apprehend 
that you have found few customers for agricultural machinery 
in the northern provinces ? ”’ 

“Very few,” he said; “in fact, none at all.” 

“« And you will never find customers.” 

‘The people of these provinces are little better than idiots,” 
he remarked, ‘‘ and do not understand their own interests.” 

“‘T should call them,” I said, “a shrewd people, and so far 
intelligent that it would be difficult to persuade a farmer with 
twelve or twenty acres of land to give as much as the whole 
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yearly profits of his farm for a machine that he could never 
find enough work for.” 

“ Humph!” said the German. 

“You should go southwards; there you will find at any 
rate estates large enough for expensive machines to do suffi- 
cient work to pay for the outlay upon them.” 

. “JT shall go there and try,” said the German. 

“Remembering always that the result of a bad system of 
landholding has come to this, that the proprietors are half- 
hearted, shiftless, and ignorant, and of course on the verge of 
insolvency, and the labourers ill paid and discontented. The 
probabilities are that the peasants would break to pieces your 
machines, which their landlords would have failed to pay 
you for.” 

The German gentleman became silent, and I thought he 
was at last impressed; but he presently said, 

“T admit that you have told me something that I did not 
know before ; nevertheless I cannot but think that there is a 
solution for the intellectual, social, and moral obstruction 
which you describe, more in accordance with immutable 
general principles and the doctrines of the great Smith than 
you perhaps imagine.” 

Here our conversation ceased, with the unspoken reflection 
on my part that very intelligent persons are sometimes singu- 
larly opposed to the reception of new opinions; and when once 
they have taken in a full cargo of information and ideas, are 
very loath to do any further traffic in these commodities. 

I am reminded of a similar limitation in the sagacity of the 
most sagacious of all animals after man,—the elephant. 

It is related of one of these thoughtful creatures that his 
keeper failing to feed him sufficiently during the day, it was 
his habit every night to draw the heavy wooden post to which 
he was fastened by a stout chain, by main force out of the 
ground, and to make his way to a neighbouring rice-field, and 
there, after carefully fixing his post in a convenient part of the 
field—so great was the force of habit and association with him 
—he would proceed to feed upon all the rice within reach of 
his tether. In the morning he again drew his post up, and 
returning to his stable, refixed it in its accustomed place. 

I could not but reflect that my German acquaintance 
possessed not a little of this rather narrow elephantine wisdom ; 
and he is, I fear, not singular. Many and many an intelligent 
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traveller have I met in, as it were, foreign rice fields, carrying 
his post with him, planting it firmly in the ground from time 
to time, and tethering himself thereto, to the very lamentable 
limitation of his outlook upon the world around him. 


[Mr. Latouche will continue to contribute from time to 
time to the New Quarrerty further papers under the heading 
of “Tue Tourist 1x Portuaat.” | 
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BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Many people in Codlington were sorry when poor Jack Lilly 
died. He was a kind, smiling, good-looking fellow, a year or 
two over thirty, and he was taken off by a fever after a short 
illness, leaving a young widow of three-and-twenty, and an 
infant child. He was a surgeon, and was getting to be quite 
a formidable rival to old Dr. Dunny, when death removed him 
out of the way of that old-established practitioner. 

Jack thought he was going to live for the next forty years 
at least, and so did most people who knew him. So, instead 
of saving out of his professional earnings, he “ lived up to his 
income,” as the phrase goes. In fact, he died a trifle in 
debt ; and his debts had to be paid by his father, Mr. John 
Lilly, coal-merchant and barge-owner, and twice mayor of his 
native city. ‘The son was always called “Jack” Lilly, partly 
to distinguish him from his father, and partly because he was 
one of those men whom all the world would be sure to address 
by a familiar abbreviation of his name whatever it might be. 

So it came to pass that his wife was known as Mrs. Jack by 
all the friends and acquaintance of the family ; and, when her 
husband died, there was a good deal of sympathy expressed 
for Mrs. Jack and her fatherless little girl. Not that she was 
as popular as her husband had been. By no manner of means. 
She was not a native Codlingtonian. She was young. She 
was pretty. She was—at least they said so in Codlington— 
Jlighty. I do not mean to say that youth and good looks were 
an absolute barrier against sympathy on the part of the inhabi- 
tants of the little town; but the ‘‘ flightiness ” was undoubtedly 
considered the more objectionable in Mrs. Jack, because of its 
combination with sparkling prettiness and twenty-three years. 

And then, with her late husband’s parents, Mrs. Jack did 
not get on well at all. It was a great pity, people said, thai 
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she could not conform herself a little to persons so much older 
and wiser than herself, and who stood in the place of parents 
to her—a great pity! But, there, she was just one of those 
flighty creatures who couldn’t be guided. Poor young woman! 
They dared to say there was no harm in her—not a bit or 
harm. But she had such a wild, giddy way with her. And 
with such a model before her as Mrs. Lilly, senior! It did 
seem strange. 

Poor Jack Lilly had been dead a year and a half, when his 
widow walked up the shady side of the High Street, one fine 
summer day, to the residence of her father-in-law. Although 
the day was hot, and she was loaded with heavy black stuffs, 
and half-stifled under a great crape veil, she was walking fast. 
Mrs. Jack had a way of walking fast, with a light, eager, 
impatient step, which seemed very girlish and impulsive in 
contrast with her widow’s weeds. 

“‘ How she do scud along, Mrs. Jack Lilly!” was the com- 
ment of the grocer’s foreman, as he looked admiringly after 
her tall graceful figure. 

“Scud, indeed!” said Mrs. Hogg, the grocer’s wife, with 
a shake of the head. ‘ Ah, there’s more than enough of 
scudding, I think. Up and down, up and down the High 
Street, every day, and all day. Well, Mrs. Lilly has a handful 
of her, that’s certain.” 

Mrs, Jack went on her way unconscious of the comments of 
her neighbours. She was not given to consider much what 
people were thinking about her, nor whether they were think- 
ing about her at all—an indifference to public opinion which 
injuriously affected her popularity in Codlington. 

Percival House was the name of Mr. Lilly’s residence. It 
was a large, solid, red-brick building, some hundred and fifty 
years old. It had once stood alone, surrounded by large 
pleasure grounds. But the city had crept up and hemmed it 
round, and it was now only numbered ninety-three, High 
Street. But Mr. Lilly chose to retain the old name, and had 
it engraved over the front door, on a stone panel. ‘The lower 
part of the house was occupied by the offices of “John Lilly 
and Son, coal merchants,” as set forth in flourishing letters on 
the ground glass windows of the front parlours. The living 
rooms were upstairs. 

Mrs. Jack turned the polished brass handle of the front 
door, and went in without knocking or ringing. She passed 
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through a long flagged passage, scoured and sanded, and with 
a narrow path of green drugget running along the middle of 
it. Half way across the passage, which divided the basement 
story into two equal parts, was a double door of green baize, 
and on this was a brass plate, bearing the name of Mr. Lilly. 
Behind the baize door you came upon a fine oak staircase, 
blacked with age, and polished with friction. And up this 
staircase Mrs. Jack ran as lightly and as swiftly as a child. 
“Come in,” said a woman’s voice, in answer to her tap at a 
door on the first floor; and she walked into a room full of the 


smell of dinner, and where five persons were at table finishing . 


their meal. 

“Oh! I’m sorry to disturb you,” said Mrs. Jack, pausing 
in the doorway. ‘I thought dinner would have been over by 
this time.” 

And as she said it, she raised her crape veil, and showed a 
very pretty, blooming face, lighted by a pair of dark bright 
eyes, and framed in two braids of wavy auburn hair, whose 
natural tendency to curl was not to be overcome by the most 
persevering attempts to make it smooth and sober. 

“Come in, Bell! come in!” said Mr. Lilly, graciously. 
“You don’t disturb us at all.” 

Mr. Lilly was a tall, grey-haired man, with a long horse- 
face, and a mouth full of enormous white teeth, also of an 
equine character. He had a pair of large, blue, goggle eyes. 
And he rolled his eyes and showed his teeth whenever he 
made a joke—which was often. And when he rolled his eyes 
and showed his teeth he did not look either wise or dignified. 
And yet he considered himself to have no small share of wisdom 
and dignity. But he wore these qualities jocosely, so as not 
to be too hard upon his fellow-creatures. He was not a fat 
man, but he had a portly and protruding stomach, on which a 
heavy watch-chain and seal were displayed conspicuously. 


Mrs. Lilly was short and plump. She had a smooth, winte 


and pink complexion still, despite her fifty-four years, and 
very pretty little features, like a doll’s. Indeed, as her coun- 
tenance was very smooth, very waxen in colouring, and very 


immoveable, she would have looked precisely like a magnified . 


wax doll had it not’been for a certain vigilance in the expres- 
sion of her jet black beads of eyes. She wore a jet black 
front of false hair, and a jet black band of velvet across her 


white forehead. 
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The other persons at table were Rebecca, Edgar, and 
Emma, the eldest daughters, and only surviving son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lilly. 

““T won’t come in, unless you all finish your dinner just as 
if I wasn’t here,” said Mrs. Jack. ‘Don’t move, Edgar, 
please!”? And she sat herself down on a chair near the 
window which was open. 

“You must not sit there in the draught, my dear Bell, 
said Mrs. Lilly, in a severe tone. ‘* You look painfully 
flushed.”’ 

“Oh! it isn’t painful at all,” replied her daughter-in-law, 
smiling, and showing two delightful dimples in her damask- 
rose cheeks. “I get red directly. And the day is hot. I 
would rather sit by the window.” 

“‘It is very dangerous tv sit near an open window in the 
heated and fevered condition you are in,” persisted Mrs. Lilly. 

Bell rose with a jerk, and changed her place. 

“And how is Henrietta?” asked Mrs. Lilly, after a 
pause. 

“ Oh, Popsy’s very well, bless her!” replied Mrs. Jack. 

“ Popsy, eh?” said Mr. Lilly, showing his long teeth, and 
looking round so as to bespeak the attention of all present. 
“How do you make out Popsy to be short for Henrietta, ha ? 
Hopsy would be nearer the mark, eh ?” 

Mr. Lilly set the example of laughing at his own joke. 
He always did. And it was a very good plan, and prevented 
mistakes. 

Edgar and Emma laughed too, in a subdued giggle. 
Rebecca, who was dressed with severe simplicity, and wore a 
huge string of jet beads with a cross round her neck, waited 
with folded hands and downcast eyes, until her father should 
say the grace after meat. 

“My dear husband always called the child Popsy,”’ said 
Mrs. Jack, quickly, “and I shall keep the pet name he gave 
her.” 

This time, Mrs. Lilly might have been justified in calling 
the flush on her daughter-in-law’s face, “ painful.””° And Mrs. 
Jack’s bright eyes had tears in them. 

«Tut, tut, tut! no, no,no! Hopsy’s the thing ; quite as 
pretty, and much more like Henrietta,” said Mr. Lilly, with a 
fresh display of teeth. He checked his laugh in the midst, 
when his rolling eyes alighted on the downcast face of his 
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daughter Rebecca, and, somewhat hurriedly, recited a short 
grace. 

Upon this, Miss Rebecca rose, and went away, saying 
shortly that she had business to attend to. Emma got up too, 
and dawdled about the room in a purposeless way ; the great 
point of attraction to which she always returned, as the moth 
to the candle-flame, being a large looking glass over the side- 
board. Edgar bade his sister-in-law good day, and went down 
to the office. 

** Are you busy, Mr. Lilly? Can I say a word to you?” 
asked Bell, as her father-in-law rose from the table. 

“Yes, Bell. Oh yes, certainly, if you don’t mind my pipe. 
Come down into the snuggery with the missis. No secrets 
from the missis, I suppose ? ” 

Mrs. Lilly and Bell followed the master of the house down- 
stairs into a very tiny room—little more than a closet-—with 
one long window down to the ground, opening on the garden. 
A honeysuckle, full of flower, hung partly across it. A plea- 
sant fragrance was blown into the room from the old-fashioned 
garden full of box borders, and wallflowers, and spicy carna- 
tions. Ona small round table were set forth a case of spirit 
bottles, a tumbler, lemons, sugar, a stoue pitcher of cold 
water, a pouch of tobacco, and a long churchwarden pipe. 
Mrs. Lilly mixed a tumbler full of cold gin and water, filled 
the pipe, gave it into her husband’s hand, lit it, and then sat 
down with her needlework in one of the two arm-chairs in the 
room. ‘This was the invariable custom in Percival House, and 
had been so for more than thirty years. There was never any 
change in the proceedings, unless illness prevented Mrs. Lilly’s 
presence in the “ snuggery,”’ in which case her place was 
taken by her eldest daughter. 

Mrs. Jack knew the routine, and waited silently, but with 
a little impatient tapping of her foot, until the grog was 
mixed, and the pipe began to send forth a curling line of 
smoke. 

Then she drew her chair up nearer to her father-in-law. 
He sat sideways to the window, leaning back in his easy-chair, 
and with his glass within reach of his hand. His wife sat 
next to him, facing the garden; his daughter-in-law opposite 
to him, at the little table; so that a line drawn so as to touch 
all three would have made a kind of triangle, with the window 
for its base. 
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Mrs. Jack leant her clasped hands on the table, and said 
very earnestly, and yet with a little flutter in her voice and 
her face, ‘ Look here, Mr. Lilly, I want to speak to you very 
seriously.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THeRre is something trying, even to a placid temperament, in 
being met with a smile and a waggish shake of the head, when 
you announce your intention of speaking seriously. Mrs. Jack 
was not of a placid temperament. She was, besides, a good 
deal agitated, and was making an effort to command her 
emotions ; and when Mr. Lilly received her first earnest little 
speech as if it were the most amusing thing in the world, 
rolling his eyes and nodding his head sideways, she felt, if 
the truth must be told, desperately provoked. 

One good result of Mr. Lilly’s churchwarden was that he 
could not show his teeth whilst he was smokmg; but this 
comforting reflection did not occur to Mrs. Jack. 

“T assure you I am very much in earnest,” she said with 
a little gasp in her voice. She was very near crying like a 
mortified child, but she gulped down the weakness. 

“Ah, to be sure! Well, go on, Bell; say what you have 
to say, by all, means.” 

Mr. Lilly rolled his eyes about until they rested on his wife. 
Mrs. Lilly kept-her eyes on her needlework. ‘The needlework 
had its advantage to the spectator as well as the churchwarden, 
for it occupied Mrs. Lilly’s gaze, which was apt to be too 
round, and staring, and beady. 

Mrs. Jack made no pause, but struck out boldly into the 
middle of her subject. ‘I’ cannot make my income do, Mr. 
Lilly,” she said. “ I can’t really.” 

“Ho, ho! Can’t make it do,eh? What can’t you make 
it do, Bell ?”’ 

“ T can’t make it keep myself and my child, sir,” answered 
Mrs. Jack promptly, and in a raised tone. The next moment 
she moderated her voice again, and went on— 

“T wish to speak calmly, and to go into the matter with 
you reasonably, Mr. Lilly. I am sure you will hear reason.” 

“T shall certainly listen to it if I do hear it,” he retorted, 
and was so satisfied with the stroke that he took his pipe out 
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of his mouth to chuckle. Mrs. Lilly raised her eyes, stared 
straight before her out of the window, and sniffed. Mrs. Jack 


proceeded :— 
“T have tried—I really have tried most conscientiously all 


this year ; but I can’t make it do. You see I had never in all 


my life known what it was to want money. At home I had 
everything I wished for, although, of course, we were not 
rich,” she added with a quick appreciation of the thought in 
her father-in-law’s mind. 

“Well said, Bell,” observed Mr. Lilly. ‘No, you were 
not rich, to be sure.” 

“And I wanted for nothing so long as my own dear 
husband lived, and suddenly I find myself put to live on such 
a very, very small income! I don’t think anybody could 
manage with it.” 

“You’re no manager at all, you know, Bell,” said Mrs. 
Lilly. 

“‘ And then, Mr. Lilly withdrew the allowance he made us 
while my darling Jack was alive. Just when he wasn’t there 
to take care of us, and Popsy and I had all the greater need 
of it, Mr. Lilly took away a hundred a year from us.” 

There was a silence. Mrs. Lilly stitched, Mr. Lilly smoked. 

“‘T will tell you at once what I have come for to-day,” said 
Bell, going on again with a plunge. “I came to ask you very 
earnestly to allow me something to eke out the little pittance 
my husband left me, and which was all he had in the world to 
call his own, poor dear.” 

“One hundred and twenty pounds sterling per annum 
bequeathed to him by his great uncle Merryweather,” said Mr. 
Lilly. 

“T can’t live upon it, and pay for lodging, and dress the 
child as she ought to be dressed. I can not. Will you make 
me an allowance, Mr. Lilly ?” 

Mr. Lilly gently knocked his pipe against a stone-ware 
bowl placed to receive the ashes, and answered quietly, “ No, 
my dear Bell.” 

Bell’s face grew pale, and then red. She pressed her 
clasped hands so tightly together that she burst the buttons off 
her shabby black gloves. 

“1 don’t ask you for the same as dear Jack had from you. 
Give me fifty pounds a year, and I shall be content and grateful.” 

Mr. Liily shook his head playfully. ‘No, no, no, missy,” 
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he said. ‘Not to bedone. Not tobethoughtof. Ishouldn’t 
be doing my duty by my own children. There’s Rebecca, and 
Emma, and the two youngest girls at school,—you musn’t be 
nonsensical, Bell. You are old enough now, you know, to be 
steady,eh? Come, I should ha’ thought you’d be sobered down 
a bit by this time, and got rid of some of your flighty notions, 
eh? ” 

“Steady!” exclaimed Mrs. Jack flaming up at him. 
“ Why, good Heavens above, Mr. Lilly, do you think I’m not 
steady and serious, and sad enough? Do you think I’m 
joking ? ”’ 

Apparently he did; for he was smiling and nodding and 
half closing his goggle eyes, as if in enjoyment of some piece 
of humour. 

* Bell, it is no use your ranting, my dear,” said Mrs. Lilly 
in her unmoved voice. ‘ You know very well that you could 
cure all this bother in the twinkling of an eye. You have 
but to say the word, and get rid of all your money troubles 
together.” 

Bell shrank back in her chair, and a weary despondent look 
came over her bright young face. ‘ You mean, if I was to 
consent to the arrangement you proposed,” she said slowly. 

“The best arrangement possible for my grandchild,” said 
Mrs. Lilly. ‘‘ You and she come and live in Percival House as 
part of our family. You are rent free, and board free. The 
child is brought up in a proper way,—and I must say, Bell, 
that it would be more becoming and respectable for you at 
your age, instead of living in a lodging by yourself with no 
experienced person to control you.” 

Mrs. Jack was pondering, with her face buried :n her hands. 

“It seems so hard to give up the bit of a home I have,” 
she said at length, looking up piteously. “I have been used 
to be mistress, you see, Mrs. Lilly. My darling husband was 
so indulgent to me always.” 

A tear ran down her cheek, and fell and glistened on the 
rusty black crape of her sleeve. 

“T should have thought you would have considered your 
child before yourself,”’ said Mrs. Lilly coldly. 

“So Ido! Why, you don’t imagine that I haven’t thought 
of my precious pet? But just on her account,—she is so used 
to her liberty. She toddles about the fields all day when it’s 
fine, and at home there is not a corner in all the house she 
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may not gointo. Sheis welcome everywhere. And then, above 
al], there is Biddy. I think it would break the child’s heart to 
part from Biddy, She is so fondof her, And, Mr, Lilly, you 
told me before, wouldn’t consent—— ” 

“Mr. Lilly wouldn’t consent to have Biddy in Percival 
House,” put in that gentleman, finishing the last sip of his 
cool drink, and rising from his chair. “No, that he would not! 
No Irish need apply, eh? No paddywhacks. Bye, bye, Bell. 
My love to Hopsy.” And Mr. Lilly walked away to his office, 
beaming and jocular. 

Mrs. Jack sat with her hands in her lap, and the tears 
streaming down her cheeks. “I don’t know what to do,” 
she said, looking wistfully at her mother-in-law. 

“Do as I tell you, of course,” replied Mrs. Lilly, un- 
doubtingly. ‘Take advantage of the opportunity while you 
have it. I wouldn’t answer for Mr. Lilly being willing to 
receive you if there is much more of this shilly shally.” 

**Do you think he has quite made up his mind not to 
allow me anything ?” 

“Quite. You may put that idea out of your head.” 

“It seems so unreasonable. He gave when we didn’t 
want it half so much.” 

“Mr. Lilly is master of his own actions, Bell.” 

“Would you—would you give me a little more time to 
consider of the proposal ? ” 

“You have had a year to consider of it, Bell. I remember 
I broached the subject to you a full twelvemonth ago.” 

“Yes; but then I thought I would idl aig live on my 
income. I didn’t know how far it would go.’ 

“You have tried, and you have failed. You are no 
manager, Bell. You haven't the least idea of economy. You 
waste a great deal of money in buying useless trash for your 
little girl. Dve no doubt you are robbed and cheated right 
and left.” 

“T don’t believe anybody robs me. I am sure, certain, 
positive, that Biddy does not ; nor yet my landlady.” 

“Ha! I accuse nobody by name. I should consider it 
sinful. But it is quite certain that you don’t understand 
how to make the most of a shilling. You are very thoughtless. 
You have no more experience in some matters than a child of 
six years old.” 

Thus, and much more, Mrs. Lilly. She went on uttering 
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the most unpleasant truths with a perfectly indifferent face, 
and in a perfectly indifferent voice. 

Truths! Yes; poor Mrs. Jack acknowledged to herself 
that there was a great deal of truth in what her mother-in-law 
said. But it was not the less hard to hear on that account. 
She took her leave, with a promise to give a final answer to 
Mrs. Lilly’s proposition by the end of the week. 

‘““T suppose,” she faltered, ‘‘ you don’t think—do you think 
that Mr. Lilly could be persuaded to let Biddy come with us ? 
She is such a good creature, and an excellent servant; and 
there would have to be some sort of nursemaid for the child, 
and I’m sure you couldn’t find a better. I would pay Biddy 
myself, out of my own money, if Mr. Lilly would let her stay 
with Popsy.” 

“T am quite sure Mr. Lilly wouldn’t allow it, Bell. Won’t 
you come upstairs again to Emma? She is at home. I hear 
the piano.” 

““ N—no, thank you; I think not. My eyes are red, and I 
don’t want Emma to see that I have been crying,” said Mrs. 
Jack, simply. 

“Oh! 1 don’t think Emma would notice it. But do as 
you like. Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Jack drew down her veil, and walked back along the 
High Street. Her pace was as quick as ever. She wanted to 
get home and “think things over.” That was how she 
phrased it in her own mind. But what she was longing for at 
the bottom of her heart was to hug her little girl, and cry 
over her. 

“There she goes again!” exclaimed Mrs. Hogg, from 
behind the ledger. “I declare it’s disgusting. That woman 
does nothing but fly about up and down the High Street from 
morning till night. I should think she had ought to have 
something else to do than gadding about all day, and her a 
widow with her first mourning on her back.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Mrs. Jack livéd in a queer little nook of a street leading 
nowhither, and bounded at one end by a high garden wall. 
The other end opened out of a quiet street behind the High 
Street. The house she lodged in was an old stone house of 
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two stories, with a green door in the middle of it, and green 
shutters blistered by the sun hooked back against the wall on 
either side of each of the ground floor windows. The green 
door bore a brass plate with this singular inscription : 


Mrs. T. Pernericsx, R.N. 


Strangers might stare and smile when they saw it, but did 
not every man, woman, and child in Codlington know that Mrs. 
Petherick was the widow of Thomas Petherick, master in the 
Royal Navy? And did they not know, moreover, that when 
her husband died, she had had the letters M, r, s, squeezed in 
between the rim of the plate and the name of T. Petherick ? 
And was not that a measure of simple and laudable economy, 
much more to be commended than the purchase of a bran-new 
door-plate, which would have been mere waste of money? To 
be sure! and as to strangers,—in the first place, strangers 
are very rare birds in Codlington; in the second, if Mrs. 
Petherick, R.N., had caught any such staring and smiling at 
her door-plate, it would not have put her out at all. 

The good woman lived on her pension and by the letting 
of lodgings. Besides Mrs. Jack and her servant and her 
child, there were two other lodgers in the house. One was a 
compositor in the printing office of the Codlington Chronicle, 
who slept in a garret at the top of the house, and took his 
meals with Mrs. Petherick and her son Tom, in the kitchen. 
‘The other was a certain Miss Barnasconi, teacher of music and 
singing, who occupied the parlour and a tiny bedroom behind 
it. Mrs. Jack lived on the first floor. 

It certainly was a humble place, but the young widow 
thought it looked home-like and cheerful when she went into 
her sitting-room where white muslin curtains were fluttering 
at the open window, and a bunch of buttercups and daisies 
was arranged in a blue china bowl on the side table, and 
there was a shelf full of books—mostly school prizes, with the 
name of Miss Isabel Parsons inscribed in them in a series of 
elaborate flourishes made by the writing master, but with one 
or two russet-coated worthies of sterling merit, among the 
bright blues, and bright scarlets, and gilding,—and a little 
old-fashioned upright pianoforte, with scattered sheets of 
music strewn upon it, and one very small, square-toed shoe 
that had lost a strap, lying on the threadbare carpet. 

All these objects, poor and common as they were, looked 
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pleasant to Bell Lilly. The place was her home. She had 
found kindness there,—more kindness than she had ever 
experienced at Percival House, as she thought with some 
bitterness ; and then, for I do not mean to disguise Mrs. Jack’s 
little foibles, she was praised, and admired, and petted in her 
lodging in Old Street, wnereas at Percival House there never 
were any sugar-plums of flattery forthcoming for her. ‘The 
widow had two original and indelible sins, in the eyes of her 
husband’s family. The first sin was that she had brought Jack 
Lilly no penny of money ; the second that, despite her poverty, 
she had an aspect of gentlehood and refinement which could 
never be attained by the daughters of Mr. John Lilly. Those 
young ladies declared that Bell ‘‘ gave herself airs.” But the 
airs had in fact been given to her by Nature, and they were 
very pretty graceful airs indeed. 

Mrs. Petherick was very fond of her lodger. ‘To be sure, 
she had neither married Mrs. Petherick’s son, nor competed 
with her in the matter of personal attractions. Miss Barnas- 
coni, the singing mistress, was her great friend, and Biddy, 
the Irish maid servant, adored her mistress, and tyrannized over 
her, from excess of devotion. But pleasant as the petting and 
the praise might be, it would not stretch out her income, or 
pay the butcher, and poor Mrs. Jack came home from her 
father-in-law’s house in very low spirits. 

Her little girl and Biddy had not vet come in from their 
afternoon ramble. She sat down, and took off her bonnet and 
her heavy widow’s cap, and her pretty auburn hair fell down in 
tendrilly curls on each side of her face. She pushed it back 
impatiently, and sat for some time with her bonnet in her hand, 
in a melancholy reverie. ‘ It’s no good, I can’t make up my 
mind to it!” she exclaimed suddenly. And springing from 
her chair, she ran downstairs and tapped at the door of Miss 
Barnasconi’s parlour. 

“‘ Barney ! Barney, dear, are you at home ?”’ she said. 

Just then a latch-key turned in the door, and Miss Barnas- 
coni entered the house. ‘ Want me, my dear?” she said. 
“Walk in. I’ve only just got back from Miss Crosby’s school. 
Go into the parlour. I’ll make a cup of tea, and we can talk 
comfortably.” 

Miss Barnasconi was a spinster of fifty-five. She had a 
broad square figure, a broad square face, and a moustache. 
She was very dark, brown-skinned, and black-browed ; and 
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with immensely thick and coarse black hair, a little streaked 
with grey, growing low on her forehead. She wore a blue 
muslin gown, a straw bonnet trimmed with white ribbon and 
cheap roses, an imitation black-lace shawl, a pink silk handker- 
chief at her throat, and brown gloves. ‘Three or four steel 
chains attached to a leather belt round her waist, hung at her 
side, and supported a variety of useful objects :—scissors, a 
penknife, a lead pencil, a flat pincushion, and a small bunch of 
keys. She had a deep contralto voice, an eccentric manner, 
and it was rumoured that she took snuff. But as she only 
permitted herself this indulgence in solitude, or in the company 
of very confidential and trustworthy friends, the rumour never 
was confirmed to the outer world of Codlington. 

Miss Barnasconi, with her foreign name, and her many- 
coloured attire, and her peculiar manner, was an old-established 
institution in Codlington. Nobody stared at her as she went 
through the streets. She was accepted as a matter of course. 
The Codlington folks were distrustful and contemptuous of 
everything they were not used to, and distrustful and contemp- 
tuous of you if you expressed any surprise at what they were 
used to! They were used to Miss Barnasconi. The dull little 
towu—pace the Codlingtonians—might not seem to offer a 
very favourable field for her professional exertions. Yet she 
managed to live, and even to save a little money. She taught 
singing and music in the principal schools of the place, and in 
“many private families of the highest gentility,” to whom she 
referred the public in general in her annual advertisement in 
the Codlington Chronicle. Her Italian name stood her in good 
stead, although, truth to say, Miss Barnasconi’s Italian, was 
none of the purest, having filtered through two generations of 
cockneydom. Her grandfather had kept a shop for the sale of 
plaster casts, in the neighbourhood of Long Acre. Her father 
—being idle, and having a pretty tenor voice—got into the 
chorus at the Italian Opera in London. She herself had come 
to Codlington thirty years ago, being attracted thither by the 
fact that some of her mother’s relations lived in the neighbour- 
hood. The relations did not help poor Barney—as she was 
familiarly called,—not being proud of the connection with the 
plaster shop and the Opera chorus. (‘They were pork-butchers, 
in a large way of business; and naturally felt that they had a 
position to maintain.) But Barney helped herself, and made her 
own way, after a hard struggle, about which she seldom spoke. 
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Such as she was, Mrs. Jack believed in her sense, trusted 
her, and consulted her. And if she did not often take her 
advice, she often acknowledged that she wished she had taken 
it ;—which was as much as could be expected, Miss Barnas- 
coni was accustomed to reflect. 

On the present occasion, Mrs. Jack told her all about the 
interview with Mr. and Mrs. Lilly in the frankest manner. 
Mrs. Jack was always frank—too frank, her mother-in-law 
said; and I am inclined to think her mother-in-law was right. 
But there are natures who need a pretty sharp discipline to 
teach them the lesson that other folks are not as much inte- 
rested in them as they are in themselves, and it is not rare to 
see persons go through life without having learned it. Mrs. 
Jack always expected sympathy, and it must be owned that 
she gave it abundantly and warmly to others. 

Miss Barnasconi listened, drinking her tea the while, to the 
young widow's story, and when Mrs. Jack wound up with, 
“T dare say it’s all very true, and that I’m not a good 
manager, although I’m sure I buy the very, very cheapest 
things !—quite horrid things I buy !—but as to going and 
living in Percival House, it does seem too dreadful to 
think of !” 

When Mrs. Jack ended with this vehemently-uttered sen- 
tence, Miss Barnasconi slowly opened her snuff-box, took a 
copious pinch, and said in her deep voice— 

“ Come! they’re not ogres at Percival House, are they ? 
They won’t eat you cold boiled for breakfast, will they ? ” 

“Oh, but they are so stupid! And, besides, Popsy can’t 
bear her grandma.” 

 Popsy’s objections are profoundly serious, still they might 
possibly be overcome.” 

Oh, it’s all very well, but you don’t know how Mrs. Lilly 
worries the child. And then there’s Biddy. I couldn’t send 
away Biddy. What would Popsy do?” 

‘‘Popsy, aged three years and five days, would clean forget 
her.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t believe she would! Popsy has a wonderful 
memory.” 

“Pooh! Don’t talk like a fool, my dear,” said Miss 
Barnasconi bluntly. 

Mrs. Jack was not at all offended. She had the reputation 
at Percival House of being “touchy” as well as “ flighty,” 
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but she would bear many rough words from people whose 
affection she believed in. She continued to discuss the matter 
in hand with her friend until the tea was all drunk, and Miss 
Barnasconi rose to put on her bonnet again, saying that it was 
time for her to go and give a lesson. 

“ Another lesson! Why it’s half-past five o’clock ! ” 

“Yes; but I go to young Muggeridge every Wednesday 
afternoon, because he gets away from the office an hour earlier 
on that day. Poor dear young man, he is very docile and indus- 
trious, and I think it’s better for him to spend his pocket- 
money on singing lessons than on bear’s-grease, or cheap 
cigars, or billiards. So I teach him. But I hope you may 
never hear him sing, ‘ Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,’ all the same.” 

“« Why,.Barney ?” 

“‘ Because it requires more self-command than can be ex- 
pected at your years.” 

“Poor Barney! how hard you work! Oh, Barney!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Jack, jumping up and clasping her hands, 
“ve got such anidea! Sucha splendid idea! It has just 
come into my head this very minute, and I only wonder that I 
never thought of it before. Why shouldn’t J give lessons, and 
earn some money? I can draw in pencil and crayon, I can 
paint flowers, I can teach French and music—no, not music,” 
she said, quickly correcting herself. Not for the world would 
Mrs. Jack have put herself into competition with ‘ Barney.” 
“But geography, and history, and things. I’m sure I know 
as much about them as our English governess at school knew. 
Oh, Barney, what a glorious idea! Isn’t it? Why don’t you 
say it is, Barney ? ” 

Miss Barnasconi was tying on her bonnet before a little 
distorting bit of looking-glass, which hung on one side of the 
fireplace. She did not turn round as she answered— 

“Well, my dear, I don’t say so, because I don’t think so, 
which is a weak-minded reason, perhaps; but I have no 
better.” 

“You don’t think so? Oh, Barney! Why, it is the best 
idea I ever had in my life. It is quite an inspiration! Ah, 
perhaps you think I should be idle, and wanting in per- 
severance; but I should not. No; I should keep saying 
to myself, ‘ pounds for Popsy,’ and that would encourage me, 
and make me work like a horse.” 
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*‘ But suppose,” suggested Miss Barnasconi, still intent on 
her bonnet-strings, ‘‘it should come to be not pounds, but 
shillings, perhaps scarcely even ‘ pence for Popsy.’ How 
then ?”’ 

“ Well, even then I should not be discouraged. I should 
expect not to earn a great deal just at first; not more than 
fifty or sixty pounds, perhaps. But then, as 1 do know draw- 
ing and painting, and—and different things, of course people 
would soon find out that I could teach well, and 1 should soon 
get on.” 

** Ah! only fifty or sixty pounds to begin with, eh ?” 

“ But even that would make all the difference to my 
income. I told Mr. Lilly that I would be content with fifty 
pounds a year, and he wouldn’t allow me even that!” 

“And do you suppose,” said Miss Barnasconi, facing round 
from the looking-glass and showing her brown face framed in 
white ribbon and roses, ‘‘do you suppose you have nothing to 
do but to walk into people’s houses and say, ‘ Let me teach 
your children ?’” Do you know the kind of drudgery that 
you would have to go through, the kind of rebuffs you would 
have to take without wincing, the kind of dogged determined 
patience you would have to exercise ? But it is sheer nonsense 
to ask you such questions. You can’t answer them; butI can. 
In one word, you know as much about it all as Popsy. And 
Popsy would have a better chance at it than you, for she isn’t 
half so sensitive, and a great deal more obstinate. There! 
I’ve said my say. It won’t have much effect I dare say, 
except that of letting me sleep to-night with a pretty clear 
conscience. And now I must be off to young Muggeridge.” 

Mrs. Jack was not in the least quenched by this douche of 
cold water. She quite believed that Barney had had to go 
through a severe struggle; but then it was so very unlikely 
that what had happened to Barney, should happen to her ! 
She ran upstairs, and began immediately to draw out a circular 
setting forth her accomplishments; and when her nurse and 
child returned from their walk, Biddy was agreeably surprised 
to find her mistress full of cheerful excitement. 

By way of testing her own firmness, and getting herself 
forthwith into training for her part of governess, Mrs. Jack 
assumed a stern tone with Popsy, and insisted on that young 
lady’s carrying away the little square-toed shoe that lay on the 
hearth-rug, and putting it in its place in the nursery. When 
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Biddy was about to take it up, Mrs. Jack interposed with much 
gravity— 

“No, Biddy ; she must learn to obey me, and do things 
for herself. Take away the shoe, Popsy. You know quite 
well where to put it, miss.” 

Popsy toddled off with the shoe quietly enough. And 
her mother, much elated by this victory, and the evident ease 
with which you could make children obey you if you only 
showed them firmly that your will was the stronger, sat down 
again to finish her circular. 

It was well she could not see through the partition wall, 
or her complacent state of mind would have been disturbed by 
the spectacle of Popsy kneeling at the nursery washhand- 
stand, and sailing the shoe on a sea of soap-and-water ; having 
manned the gallant craft with a tin soldier, and two trunkless 
elephants out of a Noah’s ark. 


CHAPTER IV, 


It was not long before a rumour of Mrs. Jack’s intention 
reached Percival House, where it excited great indignation. 

“T cannot believe it,” said Rebecca. ‘I will never believe 
it of Bell. With all her absurdities and want of dignity, she 
would never deliberately disgrace the family in that way.” 
Nevertheless Rebecca seemed to be quite as angry with her 
sister-in-law as if she had believed it. Emma declared that 
she was not in the least surprised. She would not be surprised 
to meet Bell wheeling a barrow through the streets. She had 
no proper pride. But if she (Emma) were to find Bell out 
governessing at people’s houses, she should simply cut her. 
Sister-in-law or no sister-in-law, she did not think the family 
were bound to stand that. Hdgar shrugged his shoulders, and 
said he thought his mother ought to talk to Bell seriously. Very 
likely somebody had been putting her up to this move, in the 
idea of getting some money out of the governor. Probably it 
was that old women who lodged in the house with her ;—that 
Miss Barnyscony. — Bell was just the kind of childish creature 
that a designing woman like that could twist round her finger. 

Mr. Lilly pooh-pooh’d the whole thing, and laughed at 1% 
in public. But privately to his wife he showed much annoy- 
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ance at the report; and asseverated with an oath that if Bell 
thought to get him to bribe her out of this foolery, she was 
never more mistaken in her life. 

“We don’t know yet that it’s true,” said Mrs. Lilly calmly. 
Nevertheless she believed it to be true, and made up her mind 
to interrogate Bell on the subject at the earliest opportunity. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Jack, undeterred by the counsels of her 
friend Barney, set to work with much energy to publish her 
intention, and to proffer her services as daily governess to the 
public of Codlington. First of all, she had her circulars 
printed. She ordered about twice as many as she could 
possibly use, although she borrowed a Codlington directory, 
and addressed envelopes to every one named in it, of whom 
she had ever heard in her life. Then she got Miss Barnasconi 
to carry some about with her, and distribute them to her 
pupils: which Barney staunchly and loyally did, although with 
a profound conviction of the uselessness of the measure. 

Mrs. Jack’s project excited as much indignation in Old 
Street as it had done in Percival House. Only with this 
difference, that in Old Street the indignation was directed 
against Mr. Lilly for permitting his daughter-in-law to work 
for her living. Mr. Mills the compositor, who had set up the 
circular, informed Mrs. Petherick that “ all the office ?”—mean- 
ing the office of the Codlington Chronicle—was talking about 
it, and that “ all the office ” agreed it was a burning shame of 
old John Lilly to let Mrs. Jack be brought down to that. But 
he was a close-fisted ’un was old John Lilly. And he arich man, 
that was growing richer every day. And this Mr. Mills would 
say, that a pleasanter mannered lady than Mrs. Jack, or a‘finer 
figure of a woman, he would not wish to see. 

Mrs. Petherick—a wheezy, fat, good-humoured woman, ex- 
traordinarily ignorant, but with a very good share of common 
sense—opined that Mrs. Jack wasn’t fit for governessing 
no how; and that she ought to find a good husband to take 
care on her, and make her missis over a pretty ’ouse, and every 
comfort, and her own pony-carriage. “ That,” said Mrs. 
Pethérick emphatically, ‘is the siderwation”—it was thus she 
pronounced situation—“ she ought to old, bless her pretty 
face |” 

And lest any reader should be inclined to think contemptu- 
ously of the late T. Petherick, R.N., by reason of his widow’s 
vulgarities of speech, I must not omit to state that once upona 
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time when T. Petherick fell ill of a malignant and infectious 
fever in a lodging at Portsmouth, and came very near dying of 
it, his landlady’s daughter Polly nursed him with unflinching 
courage and devotion, and T’. Petherick, when he got better, 
married her; and thirty years afterwards was wont to declare 
that when he got spliced to his Polly, he did the best day’s job 
for himself that ever he had done in his life. 

In this view of the landlady’s, respecting Mrs. Jack’s real 
vocation, Miss Barnasconi fully concurred. ‘Only, you see, 
Mrs. Petherick,” she said, “it wouldn’t quite do to send round 
circulars announcing that a young widow lady of sweet temper, 
charming manners, and attractive personal appearance, was 
willing to accept the position of wife to any gentleman who 
should be considered eligible, on personal application at number 
seven Old Street, Codlington.” 

Mrs. Petherick laughed and wheezed until she seemed to 
be in some danger of choking. “ Lard! Miss Barney, what a 
one you are!” she exclaimed. ‘ No; that wouldn’t never do 
at all.” 

“No; nor would it do to talk to Mrs. Jack about marrying 
again.” 

“ Lard, no! I did drop a ’int once, and she flared up at me 
a good ’un. No, no, you leave me alone, Miss Barney. A 
nod’s as good as a wink. But between you and me and the 
post, a good ’usband, and her own pony-carriage and everything 
pretty and conwenient about her,—that is the siderwation for 
Mrs. Jack ! ” 

Mrs. Jack had not forgotten her promise to give a decisive 
answer to her father-in-law’s proposition at the end of the week. 
Of course if she carried out her present plan there could be 
no further question of her becoming an inmate of Percival 
House. But she did not intend to give that as her reason for 
declining Mr. Lilly’s offer. ‘I shall tell the truth,” said Mrs. 
Jack to herself as she walked up the High Street towards 
Percival House, “‘ which is, that I know it wouldn’t answer, and 
that we should all quarrel and be very wretched, and then have 
to part after all,” 

Something to this effect, if not quite in such uncompromising 
phrase, she did say to her mother-in-law, walking up and down 
the fragrant old-fashioned garden at the back of Percival House. 
Mrs. Lilly weeded, and snipped, and tied up straggling twigs, 
in her own special bit of flower-garden, every morning. She 
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wore big gardening gloves, and a big blue silk shade projecting 
from her bonnet; to protect her complexion ; and she spied out 
every withered leaf, and every faulty blossom, with her sharp 
bead-like eyes. Here, her daughter-in-law had found her busy, 
in her precise deliberate fashion, among her roses and carnations ; 
and here the two paced up and down side by side talking. 

“As to not being happy here, Bell,” said the elder lady, 
* of course that is nonsense.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Lilly, it is not nonsense. It might be my 
fault, or Popsy’s, or nobody’s fault and everybody’s misfortune, 
but I know, I know quite well it would never answer.” 

“Tt is a pity that you did not discover that you could not 
agree with this family before you married my son,” said Mrs. 
Lilly, without a trace of temper or emotion. 

Mrs. Jack bit her tongue to keep down a sharp retort. 
“ Don’t let us two quarrel, Mrs. Lilly,” she said. ‘“ Indeed, 
I wish to be friendly and on good terms with you all.” 

“My dear, I shouldn’t think of quearrelling with you. 
That is quite out of the question. I should as soon think of 
quarrelling with Popsy. But you must allow me to tell you 
that you are acting very foolishly in refusing to come and live 
here, and doing some wrong to your child. Mr. Lilly will not 
be pleased with you.” 

“ Oh, Mrs, Lilly, what can I do? Would it be good for 
my child to see family jars, and discord, and contention ? 
I can’t think only of the money, and the good dinners, and 
the handsome rooms.” 

“You like your own way best of all, in short. That is 
enough, Bell.” 

Mrs. Lilly waved her hand very slightly, as though dis- 
missing the subject; and then took up her garden shears 
again, and began to clip at a rose-tree. 

Bell stood with clasped hands and flushed face beside her. 
“T daresay I seem very disagreeable and thankless,” she said 
humbly. ‘I know I don’t always choose my words well. 
But indeed, I don’t mean to be harsh. And perhaps—perhaps 
Mr. Lilly does think it would be better for me to live 
here, than to have an annual allowance from him. But when 
I feel so sure that it would never, never answer, how can I 
consent? We must each believe that the other means to do 
right.”’ 

“Will you be kind enough to stand a little more to. the 
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left, Bell? You are crushing one of my finest roses with your 
heavy black gown.” 

Then Bell understood that the subject was closed, as far as 
Mrs. Lilly was concerned. 

“Now, my dear, f must tell you,” said Mrs. Lilly, “ that 
there is a very unpleasant report going about the town, and 
it is right you should know it. How it originated, I cannot 
say. But we have all heard it from various quarters.” 

“A report about me, Mrs. Lilly?” 

“Yes; it is said that you are going to give lessons in 
Codlington—lessons for money.” 

“Well,” said Bell, after a pause, “is that the unpleasant 
report ?” 

‘** Of course, we none of us believed it. But that is the sort 
of thing a young woman is exposed to, who lives away from 
any natural protectors she may have.” 

“But it is true, Mrs. Lilly—quite true. I meant to tell 
you of it. I came here with the intention of doing so. I am 
sorry you find it so objectionable.” 

Mrs. Lilly raised herself up from her stooping posture over 
the rose-tree, and pushed back the blue sun-shade from her 
bonnet, so as to obtain a good view of Bell’s face, which 
looked anything but calm. Her cheeks were burning, her eyes 
bright, and her mouth undecided between a smile and a sob. 

“Tm afraid you have got into very bad hands, Bell. But 
I had better let you and your advisers know at once that if 
this is an attempt to shame Mr. Lilly into giving you money 
to keep you from doing this thing, it will certainly fail.” 

Bell’s lips decided for the sob. They quivered, and she 
burst into tears. 

“How can you say such a thing? How can you think it? 
I am trying to do the best I can for my darling child, and to 
pay my debts, and live honestly. If you think 1 am capable 
of such a mean scheme, Mrs. Lilly, I had better not come here 
again.” And Bell walked away at her quickest pace, and 
once more excited the disapprobation of Mrs. Hogg, by the 
rapidity with which she “‘scudded” down the High Street. 

Mrs. Lilly took her daughter-in-law’s abrupt departure 
very quietly. It was only “one of Bell’s huffs ” she supposed. 
“But,” thought that cool-headed lady, ‘‘ Bell said something 
about paying her debts. I wonder how much she owes! I 
think Mr. Lilly had better pay any outstanding bills of this 
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year for her. That will be a much better plan than giving her 
the money to squander. And as to her nonsense about 
teaching, I don’t believe she will get a single — in Cod- 
lington, that’s one comfort.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Miss Barnascont did her best for her friend, and neither by 
nature nor habit was she easily discouraged or baffled. 
Nevertheless, after more than a month’s vain endeavour to 
get some one to employ Mrs. Jack as daily governess, she 
began to despair. But she took care not to report to the 
young widow the manner in which Codlington in general 
looked upon her project. 

‘Employ Mrs. Jack Lilly as governess!”’ criedone. “I 
should as soon think of employing the baby in the nursery. 
Not that she is so extremely young in years. <A great many 
of those girlish airs are put on. But I should he very sorry to 
see my children copy her flighty manners.” 

“Mrs. Jack Lilly ought to be ashamed of herself,” ex- 
claimed another; ‘ hawking her advertisements about Cod- 
lington! I’m sure I pity the Percival House people. There 
is no saying what a headstrong woman like that may do next 
to disgrace the family.” 

“Tm sorry I cannot patronize your friend, Miss Barnas- 
coni,” said a third, giving back one of Bell’s poor little 
circulars, “‘ but you see I am very intimate with the Lillys, 
and it would be too unpleasant for me to have her here as 
governess; for I happen to know from Rebecca Lilly that the 
family entirely disapprove of her teaching. And, you know, 
it is quite unnecessary. It is merely done out of temper, 
because her father-in-law won’t encourage her in extravagance. 
Ah, yes; I daresay she tells you differently. No doubt. But 
Mrs. Jack has her share of cunning, and she quite takes you 
in, you kind simple creature ! ” 

Then, as if by preconcerted arrangement, Bell’s tradesmen 
began to send their bills in, in a more pressing manner than 
usual. She sat up night after night when Biddy and the child 
were gone to bed, puzzling herself over her accounts, and try- 
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ing to discover a balance in her own favour. But the figures 
were inexorable, and proved too plainly that she owed more 
than she could pay. Her debts were not large, but they 
weighed heavily on her spirits. She had not been to Percival 
House since her interview with her mother-in-law in the 
garden. But Mrs. Lilly had sent her a basket of summer 
vegetables with her love, and Rebecca had met her in the street 
and had said, “ How do you do, Bell? It is a long time since 
you came to see us.” Emma indeed had taken no notice of her 
greeting; but then, when she had seen Emma they had been 
on opposite sides of the street; and Emma was looking into a 
shop window, and might not have seen her. 

All which reflections meant that Bell was making up her 
mind to go once more to Percival House. Ske would ask Mr. 
Lilly to lend her some money, if he would give none. She 
would rather owe it to him than to the tradespeople, and 
perhaps he would take it back by instalments. And then 
when she got some pupils Poor Bell sighed and changed 
the phrase in her mind. If she could only get some pupils, 
things might go well with her yet. 

“Well, I must go, I suppose,” she said to herself one 
morning. She was greatly depressed. A fresh bill had just 
been sent in. Popsy had appeared with a great rent in her 
frock, and had to be patched and darned before it was possible 
to take her out for her walk. Popsy bore this misfortune with 
the greatest equanimity. But it went to her mother’s heart 
to see the child shabby. The Codlington Chronicle lay on the 
table, folded down so as to show an advertisement beginning, 
“A widow lady of good education, desires to find daily pupils, 
etc.” Bell pushed it away impatiently. ‘I’m afraid Barney 
was right, and that it isn’t a bit of use my trying to earn any 
money,” she said dismally. 

A knock came at the door of her sitting-room, and on her 
saying “ Come in,” Mr. Mills appeared in the doorway, holding 
a letter in his hand. Mr. Mills was a thin, saturnine-visaged 
man, with a blue-black stubble of beard on his shaven jaws. 
He was panting, and wiping his forehead with a blue checked 
handkerchief, as he presented the letter to Mrs. Jack with his 
other hand. He had taken the precaution of wrapping it in 
a piece of thin paper, that it might not be soiled by his inky 
finger and thumb. 

** A letter for me, Mr. Mills!” 
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“Yes, madam. JI took the liberty of carrying it up here 
myself without Joss of time, thinking that it might be of con- 
sequence. It was directed, care of the office, madam.” 

“Qh, how very kind of you, Mr. Mills! Iam afraid you 
have put yourself into a great heat by coming so quickly. 
Thank you very, very much.”’ 

“Not at all, madam. I hope you will excuse the liberty.” 

And Mr. Mills modestly withdrew, carrying with him the 
recollection of a smile and a blush, which danced through the 
dingy printing office all the rest of the day, like a will-o’-the- 
wisp. And he began mentally to compose a poem,—in fancy 
he saw it already printed in the poet’s corner of the Codlington 
Chronicle, and entitled “ Stanzas to * * * ”—which, however, 
was not destined to proceed further in a concrete form, than 
the line, ‘‘ Oh lilybell! Sweet lilybell ! ” 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Jack tore open the letter. It was 
addressed to J. L., office of the Codlington Chronicle, and con- 
tained a request that the lady, whose advertisement numbered 
thirty-seven had appeared in last week’s Chronicle, would be 
kind enough to call the following day on Mrs. Boddington, 
Beech Grove, Codlington. 

Bell rushed breathlessly downstairs, with the letter in her 
hand, to show it to “ Barney.” But Barney was out, as she 
might have known would be the case, if she had taken time 
to think for a moment. Failing Barney, Bell ran into the 
kitchen to tell Mrs. Petherick her news. Somebody she must 
confide in.” 

Mrs. Petherick was duly interested, and paused in the act 
of rolling out the paste for a pudding, to listen to the letter. 
“Lard! Mrs. Jack,” she said heartily, ‘I’m as pleased as 
Punch to see you pleased, but I can’t abear to think of you 
toiling and moiling and trapsing out wet or dry to give lessons.” 

Mrs. Jack was too pleased and excited to discuss the 
point. “ But who is Mrs. Boddington, Mrs. Petherick ?” 
she added, eagerly. Mrs. Petherick did not know; but she 
knew that Beech Grove was a pretty house, with a garden, 
standing about half a mile from the town, on the London 
Road. ‘‘ Perhaps this lady is a new comer,” said Mrs. Jack. 
* All the better. I would rather be employed by a stranger 
to Codlington. I wonder how many children she has! I 


hope she’s nice. It’s a nice letter, don’t you think so, Mrs. 
Petherick ? ” 
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Mrs. Petherick gravely gave her opinion that it was “a 
werry nice letter indeed.” And then Bell ran upstairs again, 
and, seizing Popsy—who had just come in from her morning’s 
walk—by both hands, performed a wild dance of delight, 
jumping round and round with her rather stolid, and very fat 
partner. Popsy’s mode of joining in the dance was to swing 
herself up by her mother’s supporting hands, with both feet 
off the ground at once, and to come flat down on the square- 
toed little feet again, with a bang. 

Mother and child were in the midst of this performance, 
when they were brought to a sudden standstill by the sound 
of a well-known voice. 

“T did knock, Bell,” said the voice, “ but I suppose you 
did not hear me. I wonder you did not hear the carriage 
drive up.” 

Bell faced round, flushed, panting, and dishevelled, and 
confronted her mother-in-law and Rebecca. 

Mrs. Lilly’s face evinced no kind of emotion. Rebecca 
looked at her with slightly-raised eyebrows. Rebecca was not 
ill-natured at bottom. She never said the spiteful things 
which Emma was apt to launch at her sister-in-law. But 
Rebecca had a way of assuming a tolerant kind of superiority, 
which Bell sometimes resented with quick impulsive indigna- 
tion. -Bell’s anger was usually a fire of straw, however, and, 
on the whole, she had a stronger regard for Rebecca than for 
any other member of the Lilly family. Nevertheless, she was 
nettled on this occasion by Rebecca’s raised eyebrows, and the 
tone in which she said, “I am glad to find you in such good 
spirits, Bell.” | 

It did seem rather hard to be caught capering about as if 
she had not a care in the world, when only half an hour ago 
she had been oppressed by the sense of her money difficulties, 
and painfully pondering how to pay her debts. If Mrs. Lilly 
and Rebecca had but come half an hour sooner, they would 
have seen for themselves that she was neither insensible nor 
careless. ‘‘ But it seems as if I was destined to look like a 
thoughtless fool before the Lillys,” thought poor Bell. “ And 
now, if I plead poverty and debt, and ask them to help me, I 
know exactly what they will say.” 

However, it proved unnecessary for her to plead her cause 
this time, for Mrs. Lilly began at once with the announcement 
that she had come prepared to settle any outstanding bills 
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that might be owing by her daughter-in-law up to that 
date. 

“‘T should have told you of this sooner, Bell,” said Mrs. 
Lilly, “ but I put it off day by day, thinking to see you at 
Percival House. I knew you were not ill, for I heard of your 
being seen about in the streets very often. However, as you 
would not come to me, I have come to you.” 

“T meant to come this very day; I did indeed,” said Bell. 
Again she felt that circumstances had combined to place her 
in an unfavourable light with her mother-in-law. After all, 
Mrs. Lilly had been feeling friendly towards her, and had 
meant to do her a kindness all this time; whilst she had been 
sulking and keeping aloof. Bell was always anxious to meet 
kindness more than half way. 

“I can assure you,” she said, “ that I shall be very thankful 
to get these bills paid. They have been making me quite 
unhappy.” 

“Oh! but you seem to bear up very well, Bell. Some- 
times I think it must be a blessing to have such a very care- 
less temperament as yours. Nothing weighs you down.” 

Bell went silently to her desk, and took out a memorandum. 
‘* This is the gross amount,” she said, “ I have added it up too 
often not to be sure it is right.” 

Mrs. Lilly put her glass up to her eye and looked: at the 
figures. “Ha! very well, Bell,’ she said slowly. ‘ Now, if 
you please, I should like to see the items. Give me the various 
bills. Mr. Lilly particularly desired me to go over them 
myself.” 

Again Bell went silently to her desk, and took from it a 
bundle of tradesmen’s bills, which she laid before Mrs. Lilly, 
who inspected them one by one with perfect coolness and 
attention. 

Meanwhile Rebecca was endeavouring to ingratiate herself 
with her niece. Miss Henrietta Lilly, familiarly called Popsy, 
was a stout, strong child, who looked more like a boy than a 
girl. She had none of her mother’s flexible grace, or delicacy 
of feature. She was healthy, round-faced, and looked steadily 
at the world and the inhabitants thereof with a pair of large, 
blue, fearless eyes. She received her aunt’s advances with 
equanimity. Indeed, Popsy and her grandmother were the 
only absolutely unembarrassed persons of the party. Even 
Rebecca seemed a little ashamed and put out of countenance 
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by her mother’s uncompromisingly hard manner of conferring 
a favour on Bell. 

Mrs. Lilly at last finished her examination of the bills, shut 
up her eye-glass, and pushed the papers back across the table 
to Mrs. Jack. The amount should be sent to Old Street 
that afternoon, she said. And then she proceeded to analyze 
every separate account, and point out those articles which 
she considered to denote extravagance or lack of judgment. 
** Long-cloth at Pigeon’s, Bell! Nobody who understood how 
to shop would think of buying long-cloth at Pigeon’s. Jones’s 
is the place for long-cloth. And what an absurd price to pay 
for a dress for Popsy! Mere waste ; for the best things don’t 
wear any longer than commoner materials, for a child of that 
age. J shall send Popsy a frock: something useful and suit- 
able. You will take care, Bell, to settle these bills directly 
Mr. Lilly sends you the cheque?” 

“Of course, I shall!” answered Bell, flushing hotly. 
“ Paying those bills will be too pleasant, for me to put off the 
enjoyment for a minute.” 

“Oh! but you are so very thoughtless, you see, Bell, and 
have so little idea of management, that you might be putting 
the money to other uses, unless you were particular to get it 
out of your hands at once.” 

Mrs. Jack began to think that she was paying very dear 
for her father-in-law’s assistance. 

“And Mr. Lilly wishes you to understand, Bell, that you 
must not reckon upon his doing this kind of thing in future. 
He wished to clear off everything, and give you a fair start. 
But he really cannot be putting his hand into his pocket for 
you every now and then. I hope you understand, Bell? ” 

“T quite understand, Mrs. Lilly. It is not easy to mistake 
your meaning.” 

“« And now I will take Popsy for a drive, if you like. It 
will do the child good. I suppose she will behave herself 
properly. Hasn’t she a better hat than that one?” 

As Popsy, on being interrogated whether she would rather 
stay with mamma, or ride in a carriage, replied “ Carry,” with 
prompt decision, she was hurried off to be dressed for her 
drive, and Biddy was desired to put the child her best clothes 
on for the occasion. Whilst Popsy’s toilet was going on, 
Mrs. Lilly took the opportunity to give Mrs. Jack some advice 
as to the disposal of her income in future. It was a small 
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income, Mrs. Lilly admitted ; but it might be made to suffice 
very well with management. Biddy ought to be discharged. 
What did Bell need with more attendance than the servant of 
the lodgings could give? That alone would effect a great 
saving. ‘And you know, Bell,” said her mother-in-law in 
conclusion, ‘“‘your income will be strictly limited, hence- 
forward. Mr. Lilly will not be giving you pounds now, and 
pounds again. You refuse to come and live with us, and you 
must do the best you can. You must not reckon on a shilling 
more than you have now.” 

“Unless I can earn one, Mrs. Lilly.” 

“Oh, that is nonsense. You haven’t got a pupil yet; nor 
are you likely to get one. And really, Bell, you ought never 
to have entertained such a notion. But you were badly advised. 
I don’t blame you so much.” 

“Perhaps I ought to have told her of Mrs. Boddington’s 
letter,” said Mrs. Jack to herself, when the carriage had 
driven off with Popsy in great state on the back seat opposite 
to her grandmother. “ But, who knows? It may come to 
nothing. And if they cut me because I give lessons, they will 
hardly visit my sins on the child—their eldest son’s only 


child!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mrs. BoppinerTon’s residence might as appropriately have been 
styled Cedar Forest, as Beech Grove: for there was neither 
grove nor beech tree within view of it. It was, however, a 
pretty, pleasant-looking house, surrounded by lawns and 
flower-gardens, and with a shrubbery and wide grass-meadows 
behind it. 

Bell walked up the drive to the front door with a beating 
heart. ‘The crackling of the gravel underneath her footsteps 
made her nervous; and the deep tone of the house-bell, which 
her timid pull set ringing, startled her. She was not shy by 
nature, but she was excitable and sensitive, and she had only 
the vaguest ideas as to the sort of interview that might be be- 
fore her. She had anxiously consulted with Barney about the 
terms she ought to ask, and had, by her friend’s advice, fixed 
them at a very moderate rate ;—at so moderate a rate, in fact, 
that some of poor Bell’s castles in the air began forthwith to 
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crumble into fragments. She had reckoned upon earning so 
much more than there seemed the least hope of her getting, 
according to Barney’s computation. However, here was a 
beginning at any rate. That was the great thing ! 

“ Certainly ; if you get this employment, my dear,” said 
Barney smiling kindly, but throwing a little cautionary dis- 
couragement into her deep contralto tones. 

“ Ah, I think I shall be sure to get it, Barney!” 

“* Poor child, why should I make haste to kick over her 
basket of eggs?” thought Barney, looking after Mrs. Jack as 
she walked up the street. ‘If they are to be smashed, the 
smashing will always come soon enough, and meanwhile she 
may as well enjoy reckoning up those unhatched chickens of 
hers.” So Bell set off to walk to Beech Grove, more hoping 
than fearing, as her wont was. 

She was shown first into a prettily-furnished little boudoir, 
and asked to wait there a few minutes. She heard a door open 
on the opposite side of the hall, and almost immediately the 
servant returned and begged her to walk into the morning 
room. The next minute Mrs. Jack found herself in the 
presence of three strangers, and was corscious that she was 
colouring and looking embarrassed; which consciousness, 
naturally, did not diminish her confusion. 

The room was long, with a window at each end of it, 
opening in the one case on to the flower-garden, and in the 
other, on to a lawn shaded by flowering shrubs. The lawn 
window was open, and near it was a little table at which two 
gentlemen were seated smoking and playing backgammon. 
At a very smart work-table, all blue satin and rosewood, sat a 
lady half buried in a luxurious easy-chair. Her hands had 
fallen into her lap amidst a heap of bright-coloured silks, and 
she held in them a piece of canvas partly embroidered with 
similar silk. But she seemed to have no present intention of 
handling her needle. She was a young woman with a pretty, 
peachy face, plump white hands, and a stout over-grown 
figure. She was very richly dressed, and her face and attitude 
expressed laziness, vacuity, and good humour. 

Of the two gentlemen, one was a handsome, jolly-iooking 
man, who kad the air of a gentleman farmer; the other a 
bronzed elderly man with white hair and dark eyebrows and 
beard. The latter rose when Mrs. Jack entered the room, 
threw his cigar out of the window, and handed her a chair, 
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with a stiff bow. The jolly-looking man rose also, but with 
less alacrity; and holding his cigar between his finger and 
thumb, “ hoped she didn’t mind smoke?” On Bell’s reply 
that it did not offend her at all, he put the cigar back between 
his lips, and the two men resumed their game, taking no 
further notice of her. 

“How do you do?” said the lady, in a round soft voice. 
“Pray sit down. I’m Mrs. Boddington. You don’t mind 
coming in here to me, do you? You see I could not very well 
get up and go to you in the boudoir, because I had my lap full 
of these things.” 

Bell bowed, and raised her crape veil, but no sooner had 
she done so, than Mrs. Boddington uttered a little ejaculation 
of surprise, which attracted the eyes of the two gentlemen 
towards the part of the room where she was sitting. The 
white haired man withdrew his gaze almost instantly, when it 
met Bell’s. But the other looked for a second or two longer, 
and then bending down over the backgammon board, said 
something in a low voice to his companion, who, however, 
made no response to his remark by word or look. 

“My husband,—my brother,” said Mrs. Boddington, with 
a careless movement of the head, by way of introducing them 
to Bell. Bell thought that there was a considerable likeness 
between the brother and sister, and mentally observed that 
Mr. Boddington looked rather stern, and was old enough to be 
his wife’s father. 

“IT beg your pardon for exclaiming in that ridiculous way,” 
said Mrs. Boddington ; “but the fact is, I didn’t expect any 
one so—so young.” 

“Oh, perhaps I look younger than I am,” said Bell 
earnestly. ‘I really am not very young. I shall be twenty- 
four next birthday.” 

“‘T hope you don’t mean to say that twenty-four is old, 
Mrs.—Mrs.—I haven’t the advantage of knowing your name.” 

“ My name is Tally—Mrs. John Lilly, junior. No, not old, 
of course. But if you thought me too young to teach, I 
meant. You see I have a little girl of my own; and I am 
fond of children, and I think I understand them, and get on 
well with them. I think when you have a child of your own, 
you are better able to manage other people’s children; and 
you love all children better, don’t you?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Boddington lazily, “J 
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find other people’s children the most dreadful bore; but then 
my own are bores too sometimes. What can you teach, 
Mrs. Lilly?” 

Then Bell went through the catalogue of her accomplish- 
ments, with a mixture of gravity and shamefacedness which it 
was pretty to see. 

“No music, Mrs. Lilly ? ” 

““No music!” answered Bell resolutely. She began to 
fear that the lack of music might lose her this chance; but 
none the less was she determined to give it up rather than 
interfere with Barney. “I don’t teach music; but if you 
want your children taught music, I know such a very clever 
person,” she added timidly. 

Oh no, thank you, I don’t think it is worth while. My 
children are so young, and very likely they wouldn’t like it; 
and they would make such an ugly noise at first. No, really 
I don’t think the music matters at all.” 

Bell felt heartily relieved to hear it. Mrs. Boddington 
proceeded to state that she had two children, a boy and a 
girl; that they were aged respectively seven and nine, and that 
they had had very little teaching hitherto. She supposed she 
should have to send them to school by and by, but it was so 
troublesome to find just such a school as she needed ; and so 
for the present, and as long as they remained in Codlington, 
she thought a daily governess, “to keep them quiet for a few 
hours every day, you know; they are too tiresome when they 
are absolutely idle,” would be the best thing for them. 

“Oh, you are not going to stay in Codlington always, 
then?” said Bell in a timid, disappointed tone. | 

“Dear me, I hope not!” returned Mrs. Boddington. 
* And now about salary. What are your terms, Mrs. Lilly ?” 

Bell named the terms she had agreed upon with Barney, 
and they seemed to her so extremely modest in contrast with 
the evidence of wealth in Mrs. Boddington’s house and dress, 
and with the amount of labour that was required for them, that 
Bell had a half-formed childish expectation that Mrs. Bodding- 
ton, on hearing her demand, would exclaim, ‘ Oh, that is much 
too little, Mrs. Lilly. It would not be fair to offer you such 
a sum for four hours’ instruction daily!” or something to 
that effect. What Mrs. Boddington really did say, however, 
was, “‘ Oh, well, I don’t know. Yes; I suppose that is not too 
much, considering the distance from the town. But I hope 
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you will be very punctual, please, if I give those terms. It’s 
a good deal of money for such young children.” 

Mrs. Jack took her leave, having agreed to teach Master 
and Miss Boddington during four hours every morning, from 
nine 0’clock a.m. to one o’clock p.m., and to enter on her 
duties the following day. 

The two gentlemen had finished their game meanwhile, and 
had left the room by the lawn-window. When Bell came out 
at the front door, she found a very pretty little basket phaeton 
and pair of spirited ponies waiting on the drive. <A servant 
was holding the ponies’ heads, and Mr. Boddington and his 
brother-in-law were about to get into the vehicle. Mr. Bod- 
dington whispered a word or two to the other man, and then 
the latter stepped forward, and said, “ We are driving into 
town, Mrs. Lilly. Won’t you allow me to spare you the hot 
dusty walk? Pray let me drive you to your home.” 

Bell hesitated an instant, and looked at the other gentle- 
man, who bowed and muttered something about taking the 
back seat. He did not seem particularly gracious, or anxious 
for the honour of Mrs. Jack’s company. However, the brother- 
in-law settled the matter by handing Mrs. Jack into the 
vehicle. 

“ Will you drive, Robert?” he said, pausing before get- 
ting into the carriage himself. 

“‘No,” answered the bronze-faced man. ‘I shall sit in 
Benson’s place. You needn’t come, Benson. Give them their 
heads.” 

The servant stood on one side, the elder gentleman took 
his place at the back, the jolly-looking indivdual, who, Bell 
thought, so much resembled his sister, seated himself beside 
Mrs. Jack, and in a moment she was rolling smoothly along the 
road to Codlington at a quick pace. 

Mrs. Jack did not find her companion very conversational, 
but he was good-natured, and laughed a good deal at very 
small jokes, and drove the ponies with undeniable skill. Poor 
Bell was thankful to be spared the hot dusty walk back to 
town, and was not disposed to be too critical on the person 
who had had the kind thought of sparing it her. 

“Y wish Mr. Boddington were as good-humoured and 
easy-going as his brother-in-law,” she thought to herself, when 
the elder gentleman sprang out of the carriage, at Old Street, 
to assist her to alight. ‘“ He is very polite, certainly ; a better- 
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bred man than the other, perhaps. But there is something so 
serious and stern about his eyes when he looks at you. I 
wonder why he married that little round-about, lazy woman! 
I wonder if she is afraid of him! I think I should be.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Somenow or other, Bell did not feel such a glow of pleasure and 
enthusiasm in communicating her news to Barney, that even- 
ing, as she had anticipated. She was very glad, of course, to 
have got this employment. It was a most excellent thing. 
But, if Mrs. Boddington could have been a little more friendly 
and sympathetic, and if her children had not been so spoiled 
and idle, as Bell had a presentiment they would prove to be, 
and if the work were not quite so hard, and, above all, if the 
pay were a little better! Bell was ashamed of herself as all 
these “ifs”’ passed through her mind. ‘I don’t know you, you 
thankless grumbler! ” she said to her own face in the glass. 
And she took good care to breathe no word of discontent or 
disappointment to Barney. But that shrewd personage very 
soon perceived that Mrs. Jack’s spirits were not as high as 
they had been, and by a rigid cross examination she soon 
arrived at a complete knowledge of the details of the interview 
between Mrs. Jack and her employer. 

“Well,” said Miss Barnasconi, nodding her head reflec- 
tively. ‘I think you’ve come off very well. She didn’t beat 
you down at all.”’ / 

“ Beat me down, Barney! Why, I thought——” 

“You thought she would object to the smallness of your 
demand, and offer you more? Oh, my dear, what a baby you 
are |” 

Mrs. Jack blushed, and protested that she had not expected 
anything of the kind. ‘“ Not really expected it, you know, 
Barney,” she added truthfully; ‘although, perhaps, some 
vague idea of the sort might have gone through my mind 
without my consent! But, I assure you, [am most glad and 
thankful to have got this situation. And if I can only get one 
or two more pupils——” 

“ Ah! my dear, I hope you may not find these too many 
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of. ButIwon’t discourage you. And so the two gentlemen 
brought you home? Well, that was civil. I had just come 
in from a lesson, and happened to be at the parlour window 
when you drove up; and I can’t get it out of my head that 
I’ve seen the face of that elder man before. I only got a 
glimpse of it, but it seemed familiar, somehow. What’s his 
name, again ? ” 

“ Boddington, Mr. Boddington.” 

“‘N—no ; no, I can’t recollect any one of that name.” 

That same evening arrived a large parcel, directed “ To 
Miss Henrietta Lilly, with grandmamma’s love,” and contain- 
ing the promised frock for Popsy. ‘ Why, it’s like a work- 
house garment!” cried Mrs. Jack, indignantly, holding it up 
before Barney. And, indeed, it did look something like the 
costumes one is accustomed to associate with long files of 
uniformly-clad human creatures walking two and two. It was 
of an indescribable muddy hue, and in texture resembled a 
jack-towel. ‘‘ Why, think of my putting Popsy into this 
hideous thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Jack again ; “I could cry, 
I’m so vexed at it.” 

““Popsy won’t cry,” observed Miss Barnasconi, philoso- 
phically, ‘and even her powers of destruction will be taxed to 
tear it. I should have it made up forthwith.” 

Barney never flattered her friend’s maternal vanity ; and 
perhaps there was no circumstance in the friendship between 
the two women more honourable to both. 

“ Well, I suppose I must have the thing made up,” said 
Bell, at length, yielding to reason. “ But”—with a sudden 
flash of the eye and flush of the cheek—“ the very first money 
T get from my teaching shall go to buy Popsy a pretty frock— 
pale pink with white. hat I’m determined.” 

“Oh! my dear, what a baby you are!” cried Barney, in 
her deepest octave. And then Mrs. Jack laughed, and said 
she was afraid she was rather foolish about Popsy. 

Mrs. Jack’s first experiment at imparting the rudiments of 
the English grammar to Miss and Master Boddington did not 
go off with the smoothness which might have been wished. 
Jimmy and Jenny were exceedingly unpleasant children, with 
utterly untamed wills, and tyrannous as only spoiled children 
can be tyrannous. ‘They were dull, too, and altogether re- 
duced Mrs. Jack to a state bordering on despair within the 
first hour. ‘We don’t like grammar,” cried Miss Jenny ; 
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“‘teach us something else ;” while Master Jimmy announced 


that for his part he did not intend to be “ teached” at all, 
and forthwith got under the table and became “a lion in his 
den,’’ with the painful peculiarity of snapping at the legs and 
feet of all who approached him. 

Poor Bell found herself terribly unable to cope with this 
unruly couple; and after having tried entreaties and kind 
words—at which the young Boddingtons became more violently 
ungovernable than ever, and then threats and sharp words, at 
which they laughed and made faces—she was reduced to the 
necessity of declaring that she would appeal to their papa, and 
left the room for that purpose. JInstinctively she had come to 
the conclusion that an appeal to Mrs. Beddington would be of 
no avail, but she thought that stern-looking father would pro- 
bably make himself obeyed. As she crossed the hall, she met 
him face to face. He had just come in, apparently. He wore 
riding boots, and carried a whip in his hand, and a fine New- 
foundland dog followed at his heels. He took his hat off, and 
bowed to Bell, but without offering to shake hands with her. 

“ You are not afraid of my dog?” he asked. ‘ Down, 
Neptune.” 

Bell bent down and patted the dog, who had come close 
up to her confidingly. 

“ Afraid !”’ she said. ‘‘Oh,no! I love dogs, and this is 
a very fine fellow.” 

The next minute she looked up again, and found the eyes 
of Neptune’s master fixed on her anxiously. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. ‘‘ You look dis- 
turbed.” 

His voice and his face grew so kind as he spoke, and 
softened into such an expression of sweetness, that the tears 
brimmed up in Bell’s eyes, and she began to say that she 
feared—she greatly feared—that she should not be able to 
manage the children. ‘They were terribly unruly. She was 
so anxious to do her duty, and she had tried every method she 
could think of, but they would not obey, and she was forced 
reluctantly to appeal to him. 

“To me?” he said hesitatingly. ‘‘ But [ don’t know that 
I ought to interfere.” 

“Oh! I thought—I was afraid—I did not think it would 
be of any use to trouble Mrs. Boddington,” said Bell, blurting 
out the truth. 
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“Of no use at all, I should say. And besides, Mrs. Bodding- 
ton is not out of bed yet. I will come with you and try what 
I can do to put these ill-managed children to rights.” 

The appearance of his bronzed face and white hair rising up 
behind Bell’s shoulder had the effect of silencing Jimmy and 
Jenny at once. They had been making a great noise, and had 
strewn the floor with grammars, geographies and copybooks, 
scattered in wild confusion. 

“Pick up all that, at once. Sit down there, Jimmy, 
opposite to your sister.” He was obeyed in silence, the 
children looking half frightened, half sulky. “Now, Mrs. 
Tally, if you will be so very kind as to give these children one 
more trial, wé shall all be very much obligedto you. It will be 
very kind of you, because unless they learn to behave with 
decency, and respect their superiors, they will have to go away 
from this house. I can’t allow untamed savages to live here.” 

Mrs. Jack resumed her seat, and proceeded with her lesson, 
her new ally sitting in the room with a newspaper in his hands, 
and his dog couched at his feet. And so the rest of the 
morning passed away in comparative peace. 

“ How very good of you to help me!” said Bell, when she 
rose togo away. “Iam so very, very grateful toyou. Idare 
say by degrees we shall get to understand each other better, 
shan’t we?” turning to the children, who, however, only stared 
at her in glum surprise. 

“Tf they don’t learn to behave better, I should advise you 
to give them up, Mrs. Lilly.” 

“Oh I don’t want to give them up!” cried Bell earnestly. 
And then as she walked down the drive towards the gate, 
whither her new friend accompanied her, she opened her heart 
in her impulsive confiding way, and told him all the circum- 
stances which made it so important to her not to lose her 
pupils. 

“ And I hope you don’t think me very incompetent, because 
I failed to make myself obeyed just at first,” she proceeded, 
looking pleadingly into his face. “I will strive my uttermost 
to do my duty by your children, Mr. Boddington.” 

He started back, and a deep crimson blush spread itself over 
his brown face, as he answered hastily, “Oh, I’m afraid there’s 
some misapprehension here. I have been obtaining your 
confidence under false pretences. I am Mrs. Boddington’s 
brother, and my nameis Warren.” ‘ . 
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Bell blushed almost as deeply as he had done, and stam- 
mered out an apology. Then their eyes met, and they both 
began to laugh. ‘ You must have thought it very cool of me, 
to trouble you about the children,” said Bell. 

“Well, no; insome measure I felt responsible for their 
decent behaviour so long as they are in my house.” 


‘ce Oh! 3) 
“Yes; this is my house. My sister and brother-in-law are 


visiting me for a time. I found myself very lonely and strange 
on coming back to England after a twenty yeurs’ absence in 
India, and asked Jane and her husband to bestow the charity 
of their society on a solitary old fellow, for as long as they can 
stand the dullness of Beech Grove. There is confidence for 
confidence, Mrs. Lilly. And now you know who I am, will 
you let me look into the schoolroom to-morrow in my character 
of ‘ bogie’—the children are a little afraid of me,—and see that 
you are not driven quite distracted by my nephew and niece ?” 

“Qh, it’s very kind of you; but I’m afraid you will find it 
so very tiresome. And I dare say I shall get on better to- 
morrow, thank you,” Mrs. Jack answered shyly. 

Mr. Warren bowed, a little stiffly, and did not further urge 
his request, and so they parted at the gate. 


“Well, I can see by your face that your pupils got on 
comfortably to-day, my dear,” said Miss Barnasconi to Mrs. 
Jack, that evening. ‘I have been quite anxious about you all 
day.” 

“Qh yes, Barney. I got on very well. At least—the 
children wouldn’t obey me one atom at first. Jenny said, she 
did not like grammar, and Jimmy got under the table and 
growled like a lion.” 

“Good gracious ! ”’ 

“Yes; but then I threatened to appeal to their papa—” 

“Ah! and he put them to rights.” 

“No, Barney! He isn’t their papa at all. And, only 
think, his name is Warren, not Boddington. It was my mis- 
take. Isn’t it odd?” 

“ My dear, it’s so odd that I can’t make head or tail of a 
word you are saying!” returned Barney opening her black 
eyes very widely. 

“No, of course not! It’s my fault for running on too 
quickly. But Ihave been so steady and so old all day long, 
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that you must let me chatter now in my own fashion just to 
rest myself, eh, Barney? And by degrees you'll understand it 
all. Now sit down in the comfortable corner of the sofa, and 
T’ll tell you all about it.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Arter the beginning of Mrs. Jack’s engagement at Beech 
Grove, Mrs. Hogg was not often shocked by the spectacle of 
that lady “scudding” up and down the High Street. Occa- 
sionally Mrs. Jack went to Percival House. Her visits there 
were not made more agreeable than formerly. But, as she 
said to herself, the Lillys’ hard words and hard ways were 
easier to bear, now that she wanted nothing of them. For 
Bell had made up her mind that the sum she was to get for 
teaching the little Boddingtons would eke out her income so 
that she could live upon it, and pay her way. It is true that 
this same teaching money was occasionally reckoned twice, or 
even three times over, in Mrs. Jack’s budget. But whenever 
she became aware of this fact, she would say, “‘ Oh well, I will 
go without something for myself, and make it straight that 
way.” Orly, unfortunately, what the “ something ” was to be, 
was never clearly defined in her mind. Certainly Mrs. Jack’s 
talents did not lie in the direction of finance. 

Her father-in-law’s family had received the announcement 
of her engagement at Beech Grove with marked displeasure. 
Especially Mrs. Lilly felt aggrieved. For she had confidently 
predicted that Bell would not get a single pupil in Codlington; 
and it was hard to be flatly contradicted by fate in the shape of 
an impertinent accomplished fact in that manner. Still, there 
were mitigations. The people at Beech Grove were not Cod- 
lingtonians. And that was almost the same as if Bell had 
found no pupils in Codlington. Neither did the Boddingtons 
appear willing to associate with the townspeople. This was 
offensive in one sense; but on the other hand it kept Bell’s 
teaching in the background ;—a little out of the ken of the 
Lillys’ circle of acquaintance. 

Mrs. Lilly, however, made several warning speeches to her 
daughter-in-law about the strangers. ‘“‘I hope, Bell,” she 
would say, “‘that this Mrs. Boddington is a respectable person. 
We know nothing about her, you see. And it would be very 
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painful to Mr. Lilly to have you mixing yourself up with 
doubtful characters in any way.” 

“Well, Mrs. Lilly, it would also be a little painful to me, I 
assure you! ” 

“ Ah, but you see, Bell, you are so extremely thoughtless, 
and your spirits are so volatile, that you would never feel any- 
thing of the sort as we should.” 

Another time she said, ‘ Now, Bell, as to this Mrs. 
Boddington, there is something queer, I’m afraid. Young 
Muggeridge, Bates and Booty’s articled clerk, you know, told 
Edgar in the office only last week, that their firm had had the 
drawing out of the lease,—Beech Grove is Sir Henry Higgins’s 
property, Bell,— and that it was made out in the name of 
Warren, and not Boddington at all. Now what can that 
mean ? ” 

“Mrs. Boddington’s brother is the master of the house.” 

“Oh indeed, Bell. Well, the whole business looks strange 
tome. I should be very cautious of mixing myself up with 
these people until we know a little more about them.” 

Possibly Mrs. Lilly’s caution was whetted to a keener edge 
than usual, by the fact of her having, weeks ago, left a card on 
the new occupants of Beech Grove; which politeness had 
remained entirely unnoticed by them. But she omitted to 
mention this circumstance to Bell. The new comers formed a 
topic of conversation in all circles of Codlington society for a 
long time. ‘They were rather severely handled at select tea 
parties; for Codlington knew nothing of them, which was an 
@ prior’ presumption that there was nothing good to be said 
about them. And when you talk of people, if you cannot 
speak favourably, you must speak unfavourably. The thing is 
clear! At least such were the principles and practice of 
Codlington. 

Meanwhile the summer waned, and the pleasant autumn 
days came and burnished the foliage with golden-brown tints, 
and spread a silver veil of mist over the horizon, and brought 
cool, crisp weather morning and evening; so that walking 
was a pleasure, and even the straight, dusty bit of road, 
between Codlington and Beech Grove, became a delightfal 
promenade. Mrs, Jack often declared that it was a remark- 
ably pleasant walk; especially from Codlington to Beech 
Grove. Andwhen Miss Barnasconi laughed at her for making 
a “bull,” Mrs. Jack defended herself by calling her friend’s 
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attention to the fact that her walk from Codlington to Beech 
Grove was made in the cool morning hours, whereas that 
from Beech Grove to Codlington, occurred in the hottest part 
of the day. 

She was not singular in her opinion as to the pleasantness 
of that special bit of road, either; for very often,—indeed 
as the autumn advanced, it might be said, every morning,— | 
she was sure to overtake Mr. Warren loitering with Nep at 
his heels, on his way homeward. He always took a morning 
walk by himself, he explained to Mrs. Jack ; for his sister and 
brother-in-law were very late risers, and he could not remain 
in the house until they should be ready to walk, ride, or drive, 
with him. And so,—and so it came to pass that Mrs. Jack 
usually ovevtook him on her way to give her morning lesson. 

It was not possible to Mrs. Jack to be often in the society 
of any one—of any one, that is to say, who showed her a 
gleam of kindliness—without speaking frankly of her own 
history and circumstances. It was not only that she leant 
very readily on the opinion cr judgment of others, but that 
her nature absolutely craved for the cordial of sympathy. 
Her troubles seemed to become less troublesome, her pleasures 
more pleasant, her mistakes less hopeless, the moment she saw 
them reflected in the mirror of another mind. Being often in 
Mr. Warren’s society, she naturally grew confidential with 
him. She told him about “ Barney;” and about her father- 
in-law’s family ; and about Popsy’s sense and precocity. Mr. 
Warren was especially interested in Miss Barnasconi. It may 
be remembered that Barney, catching a glimpse of him from 
her parlour window, had recognized his face as once familiar 
to her. Andon searching her memory it turned out that she 
had known a Mr. Robert Warren years ago, who had be- 
friended a brother of hers. 

“‘ My father, you know,” said Barney to Mrs. Jack, “ wasa 
chorus singer at the Italian Opera. He might have been 
something better than a chorus singer, for he had a charming 
voice, and he knew music well, and he was an Italian into the 
bargain. But he—he never was something better; and he 
had a half-dozen of us children, and my poor mother slaved 
and toiled to keep us. My father is dead and gone these five- 
and-thirty years. I’m not going to rake up his faults. Lord, 
have mercy on us all! But I only say that my mother, what 
with one thing and another, had a hard time of it for many a 
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long day. Well, one of my brothers—Antonio his name was 
—showed a pretty talent for drawing and design, and mother 
(God knows how!) scraped together the money to apprentice 
him to a great house decorator, and the lad did well, and was 
getting on. But as ill fortune would have it, he tumbled from 
a scaffolding when he was decorating the ceiling of a great rich 
East India merchant, who had a fine house and wanted to make 
it finer, and poor Tonio broke his collar-bone and dislocated 
his wrist, and then he was on his back in the hospital for a 
long time. The nephew of the East India merchant happened 
to see the accident, and he went to the hospital to look after 
Tonio, and he came to mother to break the news to her, and 
he was as good as an angel to us all. His uncle was very 
generous with his money, and we were grateful for his help. 
But young Mr. Warren—motiher said if prayers and blessings 
could do him any good, he would go straight to heaven! He 
had a heart of gold, to be sure! And he was a slim, hand- 
some young fellow in those days, with brown hair and a fair 
skin. And think of my recollecting his face all these years ! 
They did say that he was going to marry one of the Hast India 
merchant’s daughters ; but he didn’t, you see. He went away 
to India, instead, and poor Tonio is dead and buried. Ah, 
dear me, how long ago it all seems! You ask him, my dear, 
if he remembers ‘l'onio Barnasconi.” 

Bell did ask him ; and the result of her question was, that 
Mr. Warren forthwith called to see Miss Barnasconi, and made 
great friends with her. Also, he was presented to Popsy, who 
surveyed him with calm attention, and, on accepting a tribute 
of toffee from his hand, observed that her grandma had’ black 
hair, but that she (Popsy), nevertheless, liked him better than 
her grandma—“ grandma’s”’ views on the subject of toffee 
being probably of a narrower and more limited nature. 

Altogether Mr. Warren showed himself to be so much less 
stern and severe on acquaintance than he had seemed to be at 
first sight ; he displayed so genial an appreciation of fun, and 
even so great a toleration for “‘ nonsense,” that Bell was before 
long emboldened to tell him how afraid she had been of him, 
and how she had speculated on the probability of his wife— 
as she then supposed Mrs. Boddington to be—being very much 
in awe of him. 

Mr. Warren did not appear gratified by this testimony to 
his “awfulness.” “I suppose,” he said, “ you wondered 
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what on earth made a pretty young woman like Mrs, Bodding- 
ton marry a sun-baked old fellow like me?” 

Bell’s wonder had, it may be remembered, taken a different 
direction. She had wondered “ what made him marry that 
lazy, roundabout little woman,” but she did not say so, of 
course. She merely replied demurely, “Oh no, I did not 
indeed, Mr. Warren.” 

“You know I am twenty years older than my sister. Jane 
is only my half-sister. As long as I was in India, busy and 
responsible, I never thought about my age. But since I have 
come home,” added Mr. Warren quaintly, and stroking back 
his thick white hair as he: spoke, “I seem to be twenty years 
older than everybody.” 

“* You’re not twenty yeurs older than Barney,’ 
Jack, gravely. 

“Yes I am! Fifty years older than Miss Barnasconi! 
She has all the freshness of youth upon her. The very roses 
in her bonnet wear the dew of early morning. No; the only 
staid person of about my own age with whom I am acquainted 
in Codlington, is Popsy.” 

It was wonderful, Bell thought, how easy her daily task 
had become in a short time. The children, on the whole, 
behaved better than she had dared to hope for, at first. And 
whenever they showed symptoms of downright rebellion, the 
threat of appealing to “ Uncle Robert” sufficed to bring them 
back to tolerable obedience. Bell became rather proud of her 
powers of discipline, and made a little boast about them to Mr. 
Warren, who smiled and nodded. 

She saw very little of Mrs. Boddington. That lady seldom 
left her room before twelve o’clock. But occasionally she 
would saunter into the school-room magnificently arrayed, a 
few minutes before the lessons came to an end, and her 
appearance there was the signal for utter insubordination on 
the part of Jimmy and Jenny. 

One day, when, on her entrance into the school-room, the 
children were making a more outrageous clamour than usual, 
and she had vainly bade them to be quiet, Mrs. Boddington 
said, ‘ Really, Mrs. Lilly, I wish you could invent some method 
of making the children mind what is said to them. I thought 
you would be able to manage them better.” 

“They are not usually so naughty,” returned Bell with her 
usual inconsiderate frankness, ‘‘ but they seem to become 
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disobedient directly they see you. Jimmy! Jenny! Don’t 
you know that you ought to mind what your mamma says, 
more than any one else? ”’ 

“‘T shall mind what Uncle Robert says,” exclaimed 
Jimmy, “ because, when I’m good, he lets me ride on the pony.” 

“ And he gave me a doll with wax arms and legs and five 
shillings not to teaze Mrs. Lilly,” cried Jenny in a shrill voice, 
nodding her head violently up and down. 

There was a short silence, during which Bell felt that Mrs. 
Boddington’s languid blue eyes were surveying her with an 
amount of attention which that nonchalant lady seldom 
bestowed on any face save her own in the looking-glass. And 
Bell, who was greatly taken aback by Jenny’s revelation, 
began to colour violently under her employer’s steady gaze. 

“Don’t be silly, Jenny,” said Mrs. Boddington at length, 
in her usual lazy drawl, and went leisurely out of the room 
again. But in a few minutes she returned holding a visiting- 
card in her hand. ‘Oh, look here, Mrs. Lilly,” she said, “ is 
this person some relation of yours ?” 

Bell looked at the card in astonishment. 

“Mrs. John Lilly, Percival House—why that’s my mother- 
in-law |” 

“Oh, really ? I don’t know how long the card has been 
in the card-basket. I suppose I must return her call. What 
sort of a person is this Mrs. John Lilly?” 

‘She is my husband’s mother,” answered Bell shortly, 
and—if the truth must be told—sharply. For there was a new 
tone of patronage, a little air of cool condescension, an inde- 
finable suggestion of the distance between employer and 
governess in Mrs. Boddington’s manner, which our impulsive 
Mrs. Jack felt, and resented unreflectingly. And having made 
this abrupt answer, she tied on her bonnet and went away. 

Mrs. Jack was altogether more disturbed and agitated 
than the incident seemed to warrant. What had put her out 
so much? There were tears in her eyes when she reached 
home—hot tears of vexation. And her cheeks were burning. 
She ran into her bedroom, and locked the door, and tore off 
her heavy bonnet with its rusty crape, and sitting down by 
the bedside, leant her head on the pillow and began to cry. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mrs. Boppineron, actually did nerve herself to the unusual 
effort of carrying out an intention without delay, and did 
actually call that very afternoon on Mrs. Lilly. The spectacle 
of the smart pony carriage standing at the door of Percival 
House, excited much curiosity and interest in the breasts of 
such Codlingtonians as were fortunate enough to see it. 

It is to be supposed, either that Mrs. Boddington was able 
satisfactorily to excuse her tardiuess in returning Mrs. Lilly’s 
visit, or else that the latter lady, in her abounding charity, 
forgave the delay without requiring any excuse at all; for the 
stranger was received with all courtesy, and even eagerness of 
welcome, at Percival House. Mrs. Lilly pronounced her 
manners agreeable—“ so quiet ” (as indeed they were, for the 
day being warm, and the house shady, and the Lilly family a 
trifle dull, Mrs. Boddington was on the eve of falling into a 
gentle doze twice or thrice during her visit). Rebecca was 
pleased. to find that she attended the ritualistic services of the 
Reverend Chrysostom Stole, whose church happened to be 
within an easy distance of Beech Grove ; and Emma observed 
every fold of her dress intently, with a view to copying it as 
closely as circumstances would permit, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

The same evening the family at Beech Grove was assembled 
in the pleasant drawing-room after dinner. The lamps were 
not lighted. The moonlight, and a sweet smell of flowers 
were pouring in at the open windows. Mr. Warren liked this 
half gloom of a summer twilight or moonlight, because it was 
favourable to reverie and tender thoughts. Mr. Boddington 
liked it, since it did very well to smoke a cigar by. Mrs. 
Boddington liked it, because no one could be expected to do 
anything either in the way of work or reading by so dim a 
light. So they all agreed to postpone the lighting of the 
lamps as long as possible. Then, as they sat thus, Mrs. Bod- 
dington spoke from her easy-chair :— 

“Oh! I’ve been to call on those Lillys to-day, and I’ve 
found out a lot about the children’s governess. I should 
never have engaged her if I had known before.” 
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“Shouldn’t you?” said her husband. Articulation was 
rendered somewhat difficult and inconvenient to Mr. Bod- 
dington by reason of his having his cigar between his teeth. 
Nevertheless, after a pause he was moved to inquire further, 


“Why not?” 
“Oh, well! all her relations entirely disapprove of her 
teaching at all. I was not aware-——. ‘The family is quite 


respectable it appears.” 

‘‘But, surely, my dear Jane,” said Mr. Warren, from his 
place near the window where he sat, with Nep at his feet 
making a black patch of shadow in a silver path of moonlight, 
“since you did not -clearly and expressly stipulate for a 
governess of disreputable connections, you have only yourself 
to blame. I dare say Mrs. Jack Lilly would have confessed 
that she belongs to decent people at once if you had asked 
her.” 

“Oh! I know your sarcastic way, Robert,” returned his 
sister, blandly ; “but that doesn’t alter the facts, you know.” 

“ And the facts are——? ” 

“The truth is that this person is very headstrong and 
flighty. She is rather designing too. She manceuvred her- 
self into the Lilly family. Their eldest son might have done 
much better. She was the daughter of a half-pay naval 
officer, and had not a penny. It was very disagreeable for 
the Lillys, and now she won’t take anybody’s advice. She is 
so very extravagant that she can’t live on her income, and she 
is furious because Mr. Lilly will not allow her thousands to 
squander, and tries to spite the family by turning governess. 
I was quite astonished when I heard it all,” said Mrs. Bod- 
dington, winding up her speech which she had delivered with 
great suavity from veginning to end. 

** Well you might be!” exclaimed her brother. 

Mrs. Boddington settled herself more comfortably among 
her cushions, and stretched out her feet before proceeding. 
“Tt don’t know whether it’s right to go on employing her, 
really. She has such a character in the town.” 

“What do you mean, Jane?” demanded Mr. Warren, in 
so sudden and stern a manner that his sister started. “ Why 
are you joining in-an attack of this kind against a defenceless 
woman who has never offended or injured you in the slightest 
degree ?” | 
Mr. Boddington was heard to murmur that he thought 
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the governess a very jolly kind of woman, and uncommonly 
pretty. 

“Oh! pretty? Yes, she’s pretty enough; and she has 
such a craving for admiration that she will accept it from any- 
body. She is always playing off her airs upon some man or 
other. She can’t live without it. Why, just fancy, there’s a 
common working-man who lodges in the same house with her, 
who is quite desperate about her. He is a common printer, 
and she leads him on and bamboozles him. And there is a 
young man in a lawyer’s office here—Muggins, I think, or 
some such name he is called—whom she flirts with out- 
rageously. She can never rest without trying to set up a 
flirtation with every man she sees. She doesn’t care who it 
may be: old or young, it’s all the same to her. I don’t thnk 
that kind of thing is a good example for the children.” 

Mr. Warren got up, and walked out into the garden, 
rising so abruptly from his chair as considerably to disturb 
Nep, who staggered and shook himself in drowsy surprise, and 
then followed his master. 

“ But, after all,” pleaded good-natured Mr. Boddington, 
“T don’t see why we should turn the woman off! Jenny is 
too young to learn flirtation from her; and, as to us, why her 
flirtations can’t do us any harm.” 

“Can’t they?” returned Mrs. Boddington. “Oh! what 
geese men are!” 

To which general proposition her husband made no reply. 

Meanwhile, Robert Warren was walking up and down the 
garden paths in the moonlight. The peace and the prettiness 
of the scene were spoiled for him. Even the scent of the 
flowers seemed somehow to have departed. 

“It’s all spite and detestable petty-minded jealousy, and 
Mrs. Grundyism on the part of those chattermg women at 
Percival House,” he said to himself; adding one or two 
stronger epithets than I feel called upon to repeat to ears 
polite. Nevertheless, the moonlight and the fragrance were 
spoiled for him. 

Mrs. Boddington had fired her first shot with effect, and 
began the next day to consider how she should follow up the 
attack. She was not bitter or malicious by nature; she did 
not wish evil to Mrs. Jack on the whole. But she was very 
averse to the idea of her brother Robert’s being such a fool as 
to fall in love with the pretty young widow who came to 
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Beech Grove as governess. At the bottom of her heart she 
was averse to the idea of her brother’s marrying at all. She 
and her husband were amply endowed with the goods of this 
world. She did not hanker after Robert’s money, she told 
herself; but still a comfortably-off bachelor uncle for Jimmy 
and Jenny was a pleasant kind of relative to have and to hold. 
And when Robert Warren had to return to England after 
many years’ absence, Jane Boddington had proposed to him to 
make his home with her and her husband in their pretty villa 
on the Thames. He should have his own rooms, his own 
servants, and see as much or as little of the rest of the family 
as pleased him. But Robert had refused to accede to this 
arrangement, and had taken a house “ in an out-of-the-way 
corner” (hear it not, ye Codlingtonians!) his sister declared, 
merely because he had been talked into it by a specious house 
agent. If this were true, however, the house-agent was the 
only person extant who possessed the secret of talking Robert 
Warren into anything. Jane knew this, for she had tried her 
hand—or her tongue rather—at it and failed. There was no 
persuading him by direct argument ; but, like other creatures 
of his sex, he might be overcome by more cunning methods. 
It would be a thousand pities for him to marry a giddy, vain, 
penniless woman like Mrs. Jack, who was twenty years his 
junior to boot. Mrs. Boddington honestly thought it would 
be an act of almost fatal folly, for she had that odd feminine 
distrust and disdain for romantic attachments in the case of 
their own near relations, which almost makes one wonder how 
it comes to pass that so many women make cmponeane and 
unworldly marriages for themselves. 

However that may be, Mrs. Boddington really thought that 
her brother ought to be protected from the widow’s wiles, and 
she probably believed more than half—which was a large pro- 
portion—of the spiteful things said against poor Mrs. Jack at 
Percival House. Now, on their part, the Lillys were thinking 
more of themselves than of Jack’s widow, when they launched 
out in such severe animadversions on that poor lady’s conduct ; 
for they argued thus: “ Mrs. Boddington, who is a person of 
distinction in our little world, must be made to understand 
‘clearly that we aré not of the degraded class which earns its 
living by mental exertion. We must explain to the stranger 
that Mrs. John Lilly, in ‘going governessing,’ is derogating 
from the genteel position she was placed in by an alliance with 
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this family.” And to this might be added, in the case of 
Emma Lilly, a strong dash of personal jealousy. 

Mrs. Boddington reproached herself for the easy indolence 
which had allowed matters to get to the point indicated by 
Jenny’s revelation, that her Uncle Robert had bribed her not 
to teaze Mrs. Lilly! Up to that moment, Mrs. Boddington 
had suspected nothing; but on Jenny’s hint her suspicions 
awoke, and began travelling at a rate which showed that they 
would soon make up for lost time, and a trifle over. 

‘IT am so stupidly good-natured and easy-going,” said 
Mrs. Boddington to herself, “that I never thought of that 
cunning creature making up to Robert; but I think I shall 
be able to puta stop to it. I shall go a good deal upon his 
being an elderly man in talking to Robert. He is very sensi- 
tive on the subject of his age, and is always afraid of being 
thought to have any absurd pretensions to youth; and then 
some day, if he will come and stay with us at Twickenham, I 
dare say I shall be able to find him a nice suitable person for a 
wife. I’m sure I should be quite glad to see Robert married, 
if it would make his life happier.” 

And in thus declaring, Mrs. Boddington spoke with no 
conscious dishonesty. 

There remained now to tackle Mrs. Jack, and this Mrs. 
Boddington thought would be a more difficult matter than to 
influence Robert by indirect methods. It was an involuntary 
testimony to the genuineness of Bell Lilly’s character, which 
made itself felt even by those who were prejudiced against 
her, that notwithstanding the accusations she had brought 
against Mrs. Jack of cunning, and manoeuvring, and unworthy 
designs, yet, when it came to acting, Mrs. Boddington con- 
cluded that it would be her best plan to speak rather plainly 
to the governess, and alarm her pride and self-respect. ‘‘ She 
is an impulsive, spirited kind of person,” thought Mrs. Bod- 
dington, “‘and perhaps, if I manage well, I may bring her to 
resign her situation of her own accord, and go off in a 
tantrum.” 

The good lady never stopped to reflect that if Mrs. Jack 
were in truth the schemer she would fain make her out to be, 
no such course of action would be of any avail. 

Jenny was admonished to let her mamma know whether 
Uncle Robert were at hand just before lesson time the next 
day, and duly acquitted herself of the commission, coming into — 
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her mamma’s bed-room, and waking that lady out of a sound 
sleep, to inform her that “ Uncle Kobert was gone out riding 
on the bay horse, and had told groom that he shouldn’t be 
back before evening ;” and adding spontaneously, “J think 
he’s going to ride to London, and p’raps he'll bring me some- 
thing. I should like a doll’s house and some nine-pins, and a 
pound of gingerbread, and a drum.” 

By a great exertion, and with many plaintive lamentations 
over the efforts she was obliged to make for the good of her 
family, Mrs. Boddington contrived to have breakfasted, and to 
be dressed by half-past eleven o’clock, and she prepared to 
visit Mrs. Jack in the school-room. 

“‘T have half a mind to let things take their course,” said 
Mrs. Boddington peevishly, “only it is shocking to stand by 
and see your own brother make a fool of himself, without 
stirring to prevent it. But I shan’t get any thanks for my 
pains; ‘hat I’m prepared for.” 

Which, perhaps, was lucky. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE morning’s lessons had seemed very irksome to Mrs. Jack. 
She was nervous and low-spirited. In the first place, she had 
not overtaken Mr. Warren in her walk to Beech Grove. It 
was the first morning for weeks that she had missed seeing 
him, and the very first on which she had wished not to see 
him ; but she was aware that she should henceforth feel a new 
constraint and shyness in his presence, now that she knew the 
share he had had in keeping Jemmy and Jenny within bounds 
of obedience. 

‘And I was boasting to him, only the other day, how weil 
I managed the children!” exclaimed Mrs. Jack to herself; as 
she walked along faster and faster under the excitement of her 
own thoughts; “and all the time he was bribing them to be 
good, and to spare me. What a weak, babified creature he 
must think me.” 

And yet there must have been some gleam of comfort in the 
discovery of Mr, Warren’s care on her behalf, for a little flush 
and a smile lighted up her face the next instant. But on the 


whole she wished not to meet Mr. Warren just then, and—a 
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good deal to her surprise—she got her wish, as we know. But 
such is the perversity and unreasonableness of human nature— 
or at all events of Mrs. Jack’s nature—that having got her 
wish, she began to regret its fulfilment! And to wonder why 
Mr. Warren was not taking his usual walk; and whether he 
were ill, or offended with her! Both of which wonderings 
were utterly wild and unfounded ; seeing that she had talked 
with him the previous day when he was in excellent health, and 
had parted from him on the friendliest terms, and seeing 
that there were fifty far more probable hypotheses ready to her 
hand, to account for the fact of Mr. Warren’s not being at a 
particular part of a particular road at a particular hour. Then, 
too, Mrs. Jack felt a certain shyness in the presence of her 
pupils since Miss Jenny’s revelation. When she required 
obedience or attention, she was uncomfortably conscious that 
the children were earning their pony rides and wax dolls, 
instead of submitting to discipline in consequence of her moral 
influence over them ! 

So, altogether, Mrs. Jack was in a state of nervous 
depression when her employer sailed into the school-room, bland, 
fresh, and elegantly dressed in crisp cool muslin, which made a 
strong contrast with poor Bell’s shabby stuffy black gown. 

“Go away, Jimmy and Jenny,” said Mrs. Boddington. “I 
am going to excuse you from the rest of the lessons. Half- 
holiday to-day, if you please, Mrs. Lilly.” 

The children rushed out of the room with a whoop, as of 
young Mohicans. Bell was heartily relieved to have come to 
the end of her day’s duties so much sooner than usual, and 
began packing up some dog’s-eared little exercise books which 
she was to carry away and correct. ‘“‘ Are you going to take 
the children out with you, Mrs. Boddington?” said she, as she 
took her bonnet from a side-table where it lay on her folded 
shawl. 

“No; but I thought I should like to say a word to you. 
Please to sit down again. How exceedingly uncomfortable 
these school-room chairs are ! ” 

Bell sat down in silence. Her heart was beating fast, 
although she could not tell why, and her colour changed 
quickly. She had a vague idea that she. was going to hear 
something about Mr. Warren. She had got into an odd habit 
of thinking of him a great deal, and connecting him with all 
the incidents of her daily life. Mrs. Boddington’s first words 
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startled her as though she had found herself involuntarily 
uttering her thoughts aloud: they were, 

““ My brother Robert——.” 

And then Mrs. Boddington paused, and changed her phrase. 
**T believe you have been seeing a good deal of my brother 
Robert lately, Mrs. Lilly ? ” 

Bell would have given all she had in the world at that 
moment to prevent the hot red blood colouring her face as it did 
with arush. But the deep blush was beyond her control. She 
answered, however, with straightforward simplicity. ‘I see 
Mr. Warren nearly every morning. Quite every morning, I 
may say.” 

“ Ah! you meet him on the road ? ” 

“T overtake him when he is returning from his morning 
walk. May I inquire why you say this?” 

Bell was beginning to feel a little combative. There was a 
solemn, judicial air about Mrs. Boddington, which irritated her. 

“Oh yes; I mean to explain it to you very clearly, if you 
will wait a little. You are not aware, I suppose, that Mr. 
Warren has been in the habit of bribing my children not to 
give you any trouble in the schoolroom ?” 

“ Certainly not,”’ answered Bell, more mildly. For she felt 
that here Mrs. Boddington was on strong ground, and had a 
right to be judicial and solemn. “TI assure you, I had no idea 
of it until Jenny said that word yesterday. I think she un- 
consciously exaggerated and misrepresented the matter a little. 
Mr. Warren probably said ‘if youarea good girl at your lessons 
I will give you a doll,"—or something to that effect.” 

“Ohdearno! Jenny was perfectly accurate I have no doubt. 
Mr. Warren bribed the children ‘not to teaze Mrs. Lilly,’ 
Those were his words. Now I must say I do not think that a 
good kind of training for young minds. They ought to obey 
for very different reasons than bribes.” 

“Tm very sorry,” murmured Mrs. Jack, humbly. She did 
not know what else to say. 

“ Well, it is not altogether your fault,” returned Mrs. Bod- 
dington graciously. 

“Tt is not my fault at all!” retorted Bell with some heat. 
And then she was conscious that she cut a rather ridiculous 
figure, with her sudden changes of tone. Mrs. Boddington 
opened her china-blue eyes in lazy surprise. She could not 
follow the rapid current of Mrs. Jack’s emotions. 
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“T, naturally, understand my brother’s character a great 
deal better than you do,” she proceeded, after looking at Mrs. 
Jack for a minute or so in silence. “ And I think it my duty 
to say a word of warning to you on the subject. My brother 
Robert is a most excellent creature—everything that is kind 
and nice, and I am very fond of him; but he has a dreadful 
habit—I suppose he got it in India, where it is the custom to 
flirt a great deal, I’m told—of paying attentions to ladies 
without meaning anything by them. Now I fancy he has 
been paying a good deal of attention to you—— ”’ 

Bell’s cheeks were in a permanent condition of heat and 
redness by this time, and the little dog’s-eared exercise-books 
quivered in her trembling hands, but she spoke up bravely and 
unhesitatingly in answer to this harangue. 

“Yes, he has paid me a great many attentions,” she said, 
fixing her bright eyes on Mrs. Boddington’s. (That lady 
declared afterwards that Mrs. Jack had glared at her like a 
tigress.) “And I don’t believe that he meant nothing by 
them.” 

“Oh, my dear woman, you have been caught like many 
another. If you knew Robert as well as I do——” 

“T don’t believe he meant nothing by them,” repeated 
Mrs. Jack in a louder key. “I believe he meant them to show 
kindness, and benevolence, and the consideration of a true- 
hearted gentleman for my inexperience and unprotectedness. 
I believe he meant to convince me that my poverty, and the 
need I have to earn some money were no degradation in jis 
eyes. I believe he meant that I should not be exposed to 
distress, and disregard, and annoyance, so long as I was 
employed under his roof. That is what I believe his attentions 
meant, Mrs. Boddington. And I appreciate them, and am 
grateful for them from the bottom of my heart ! ” 

“You are terribly excitable,” rejoined Mrs. Boddington 
calmly. Nevertheless she was secretly a little nettled. She 
had attained her object of rousing the governess’s spirit, it was 
true ; but she did not quite like the governess to take so high 
a tone. 

“JT consider your ‘ warning’ altogether offensive,” said 
Bell. ‘ And I confess that it irritated me. But if you tell 
me that your words were not intended offensively, I am willing 
to look over them.” 

This would never do! 
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“T meant, of course, to speak to you in a friendly spirit, 
Mrs. Lilly,” said her employer with a considerable access of 
condescension in her manner, “I really feel for you. In your 
position, and so extremely—so very—so very far from staid or 
prudent, as you seem to be, I thought a few words from a 
person who knows the world better than you can be supposed 
to know it, might be of use to you. But I am afraid you are 
one of those people who resent anything like advice as an 
affront.” 

“T hope not,” said Bell, a little self-distrustfully. Mrs. 
Lilly had so often said the same kind of thing to her, that, on 
hearing it repeated by this stranger, Bell, in her single- 
mindedness, began to fear that she might have been unreason- 
able and over-sensitive. ‘“ But I don’t really understand what 
it is you are advising me to do!” she added, with perfect 
simplicity. 

“Only suggesting to you not to receive Mr. Warren’s 
attentions too eagerly, or to attach too much importance to 
them. I know you say it is all benevolence and so forth, on 
his part. And so long as you think so, I dare say there’s no 
harm done. But—you know people will talk; especially 
in a little country town like this. And I do not think it 
will be advantageous for you to have your name coupled 
with that of a rich bachelor—even although he is an old 
bachelor—like Mr. Warren. If you wish to get pupils in 
the town, any talk of a flirtation on your part would be 
really injurious to your hopes. You have considerable personal 
attractions, you know; and in your unprotected position, 
living quite apart from your late husband’s family, it appears 
to me that you ought to be scrupulously careful. For myself, 
I have, I need scarcely say, no personal interest in the matter. 
We shall all be leaving Beech Grove in October, and may 
probably never return to it. So you see I speak solely for 
your good,” 

Mrs. Boddington waited for no reply, but swept out of the 
room with a very stately inclination of her head. 

Now there was a sting in her final speech, which had been 
put there with malice aforethought. It was the word “ rich” 
applied to her brother. Certainly the epithet was unnecessary 
to enforce her argument. But, in using it, Mrs. Boddington 
had intended to hurt—and had succeeded. 

Mrs. Jack was a very miserable woman as she sate in her 
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poor little sitting-room that evening, with the dog’s-eared 
exercise-books before her, vainly trying to fix her attention on 
the aberrations in the orthography of Jimmy and Jenny. She 
felt very miserable, and she kept her misery to herself. Not 
even to the faithful Barney could she bring herself to repeat 
Mrs. Boddington’s coolly-uttered words. She thought of them, 
however, continually. She grew hot as she recalled how that 
plump nonchalant little woman had told her to her face that 
she was giddy and imprudent, and given to flirtation; and 
had spoken patronizingly of her ‘‘considerable personal 
attractions.”’ 

“T wonder I bore it as I did,” cried Mrs. Jack, pushing 
the exercise-books away from her, and getting up to walk 
about the room, as was her habit when excited. ‘I wonder I 
didn’t tell her that I would never condescend to enter her 
house again! Only it is not her house, after all. But then if 
she thinks—I wonder if she really does think that I am pur- 
suing her ‘rich’ brother! Oh! it makes me quiver in every 
nerve to think of it. How wicked it is to say such things of 
people thoughtlessly. I myself have often spoken, | dare say, 
in a foolish, gossiping way about women who were trying to 
‘catch’? a husband; but I will never do it any more. I did 
not realize what it is to be accused of such things! And if he 
should have the same idea—even the shadow of a shade of the 
same idea! No doubt his sister gives him kind warnings too ! 
And, perhaps—oh! perhaps that was the reason he kept out 
of my way this morning! He has been ‘ warned’ and talked 
to, and told all sorts of things about me.” 

Mrs. Jack stood still in the middle of the room as the 
thought occurred to her. Her hands were clenched, her 
face was quite pale, and her eyes, bright as ever, but 
encircled with the red swollen traces of tears, looked out - 
straight before her as though she saw a ghost. Poor Mrs. 
Jack! She looked very forlorn and tragic, as she stood 
there in her black widow’s gown. It was a storm in a 
teacup, if you will: a very unheroic grief. But her suffering 
was not proportioned to the trivial and homely nature of the 
*‘situation.” 

Suddenly she rushed to the table, opened her little writing- 
desk, tumbled the contents of it out pell-mell, seized a sheet 
of note-paper with a trembling hand, and wrote upon it at full 
speed as follows— 
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*¢ 7, OLp Street; 
“ Saturday evening. 

‘“¢ Mapam,—After having maturely reflected upon our interview 
of this morning, I have come to the conclusion that it would be 
derogatory to my self-respect for me to continue to give lessons in 
your family. I therefore beg to resign my engagement as daily 
governess to your children, from this time forward. 

“1am, Madam, 
“Yours obediently, 
“TsaBeL LILLY. 

“To Mrs. Boddington, Beech Grove.” 


Mrs. Jack really supposed herself to have “ maturely re- 
flected” upon her interview with Mrs. Boddington. Certainly 
it had been constantly present to her imagination ever since it 
happened. She sealed up the result of her mature reflections 
with the same feverish eagerness with which she had written 
it, and sent it off to the post without further delay. 

“There!” said she half aloud, when the note was fairly 
despatched, ‘I suppose they will be satisfied now! Iam very 
glad I have written that letter. Very glad!” 

Just then her eyes fell on Popsy’s little frock,—the jack- 
towel garment bestowed on her by her grandmother,—which 
Biddy had been sewing at. 

“Tm afraid Popsy won’t have her pink and white frock 
now!” said the young mother sadly. 


CHAPTER XI. 


We have all experienced the extraordinary transformation which 
our yesterday’s actions occasionally undergo, when viewed by 
the light of “next morning.” The colour is all different, and 
even the outline seems changed! Now to such transformations 
Mrs. Jack’s actions—being usually performed under the in- 
fluence of quick emotions—were peculiarly subject. 

The letter which she had despatched to Mrs. Boddington, 
did not appear nearly so wise a document when considered by 
the cool light of morning, as she had thought it in the full 
tide of her angry feeling on the preceding night. Popsy’s 
joy—expressed with sobriety ; for Popsy had a great deal of 
solid self-possession—when she found mamma was not going 
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out to teach that day, but would stay with her own, own little 
girl, as Mrs. Jack assured her with a hug, scarcely raised an 
answering smile on her mother’s face. Popsy needed other 
things even more than mamma’s society and assistance in the 
adornment of an old battered wooden doll which underwent a 
great deal of dressing and undressing. Popsy needed boots 
and bread-and-butter—a considerable quantity of the latter— 
and a new hat, and a warmer little cloak for the autumn 
weather. And Mrs. Jack began to reflect with dismay, that 
she had reckoned upon getting many of these things with that 
quarter’s salary. 

She looked sadly at the receipt for the price of her adver- 
tisement in the Codlington Chronicle. Mrs. Boddington’s 
was the only application she had ever had in consequence of it. 
No one else had taken any notice of it, and at length, on 
Barney’s advice, she had withdrawn it in despair. It was clear 
that Codlington people were determined not to employ her. 
Painfully she went over the accounts for the third or fourth 
time, since sending the note to Mrs. Boddington ; toiling up 
and down the weary columns of figures until she felt tired from 
head to foot, as if she had literally been walking on a dreary 
road. She dreaded getting into debt again. And yet it 
became apparent that she would not have the wherewithal to 
live on to the end of the year, paying ready money for every- 
thing. 

“T suppose that they are right at Percival House, and that 
I am an idiot who does not understand how to manage my 
income,”’ she said, leaning both her elbows on the table, and 
pressing her soft round cheeks on to the knuckles of her 
clenched hands. She wondered what this mysterious art of 
“managing” really was, and wished that she could learn it. And 
then the self-accusing thought came dimly into her mind, that 
managing probably meant simply doing without many things one 
would like to have, either for oneself or for others. For herself, 
Mrs. Jack continually made the sacrifice of pleasures and pret- 
tinesses which she was thoroughly qualified toenjoy. But for 
Popsy, she was conscious of being guilty of culpable weakness. 
There was one sacrifice which she had been advised to make, 
and which she had hitherto refused on her child’s account. 
But now she began seriously to contemplate it. She feared 
she must get rid of Biddy. Now that she had no occupation 
to take her abroad,—and, alas! there seemed no chance of her 
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having such occupation any more,—there was no real reason 
why she should not wash and dress her own child, and take 
her out to walk in the fields, as Biddy had done. Well,— 
Biddy must go. She would easily find a better place, if not 
a kinder mistress. And the tears dropped fast from Mrs. 
Jack’s eyes, and trickled down over the knuckles with 
which she was indenting her soft face. 

But it must not be supposed that the tears were quite all 
for Biddy. Biddy was a faithful, kind-hearted girl, and Mrs. 
Jack was grieved at the thought of parting with her; yet the 
tears were not quite all for Biddy, neither were they all shed 
on account of her money troubles. These oppressed her, but 
she had a buoyant temperament, and that kind of hopefulness 
which belongs to youth, and which springs from inability to 
realize the fact that misfortunes which weigh down others will 
truly and absolutely crush ws with leaden impartiality. Just as 
in childhood it is so difficult to believe that we also must 
surely die. No, the tears welled up from a deeper spring of 
feeling than either of these two. 

“I suppose I shall never see him any more?” murmured 
Mrs. Jack to herself, ‘and who knows what stories may be 
told him about me? I should like to have seen him once 
more, just t> say ‘ good-bye,’ and to thank him for all his 
kindness. He was very kind and good to poor, silly, inex- 
perienced me.” And then the open palms covered the pretty 
child-like face, and Mrs. Jack sobbed outright. 

Miss Barnasconi was greatly surprised, on returning home 
in the middle of the day, to hear from her landlady that Mrs. 
Jack had not been out to give her lesson that day, and that, 
moreover, it was the opinion of Mrs. Petherick, R.N., that 
Mrs. Jack had lost her ‘ siderwation.” 

** Lard, love ’ee!”? wheezed out the kind-hearted creature. 
“T was afeard it wouldn’t answer, her going gov’nessing. 
You know what I thinks, Miss Barnyscony: a good husband 
to take care of her, and a nice house, and her own pony 
carriage, that’s the siderwation for Mrs. Jack to hold; and 
well she would become it ! ” 

Miss Barnasconi pondered over this news as she sat drink- 
ing her cup of tea in the little parlour. “I hope the poor 
child hasn’t lost the situation,” thought she; “ unless, indeed, 
——. But, goodness me! I hope she hasn’t quarrelled with 
iim in her hot-headed way. However, she is sure to come 
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and tell me all about it by-and-by. It is not for me to pry 
and poke into her business.” 

Accordingly, Barney, who was proud in her way, refrained 
from trying to see Mrs. Jack at that time, but drank up her 
tea, and then trotted out again to her teaching as usual. So 
Mrs. Jack remained all day with no society, save that of 
Popsy, whom she took out for a country walk in the opposite 
direction to that of Beech Grove. 

Popsy was very severe upon her mother, requiring her to 
manufacture daisy chains of fabulous length, and insisting that 
she should carry home a handkerchief full of treasures, such 
as pebbles, grass, several poppies dragged up by the roots, a 
crow’s feather, and a brace of lively cockchafers. Then, too, 
Popsy demanded information on a great variety of subjects, 
and taxed her mother’s patience and ingenuity to the utter- 
most in devising answers to her ceaseless questions, beginning 
*€ But whaffor ? ” 

In a word, Mrs. Jack was nearly worn out when she 
reached home again, and, if she had not been thoroughly 
sweet-natured, despite her easily-roused little flames of indig- 
nation, would have visited her own weariness and vexation on 
Biddy and Popsy, who were within reach, and could not help 
themselves if she chose to be cross. But Bell Lilly was quite 
free from petty spite, and incapable of tyranny in any shape. 
So she endured Popsy’s society until that young lady’s usual 
bed-time ; and, if she did breathe a deep sigh of relief, and 
lean back thankfully in her chair when Popsy and her hand- 
kerchief full of treasures had been carried off by Biddy, the 
child knew nothing of all that, but went away happy with her 
mother’s kisses on her face. 

Her little girl was very dear to Mrs. Jack, but her little 
girl did not suffice to fill her life. She was not of that order 
of women who can stupify themselves with maternal affection 
as with an opiate ; and she was, in truth, very tired of having 
Popsy on her hands all day long, and yet that would be her 
duty henceforward. 

“T don’t know myself,’ exclaimed Mrs. Jack, starting up 
from a long reverie. “I used not to be a discontented, 
whining creature. I had some courage and cheerfulness once, 
but now I seem to think of nothing but miseries, and to brood 
over the dark side of everything. Isabel Lilly, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself ! ” 
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The following day there was another surprise in store for 
Miss Barnasconi, when she came home in the middle of the 
day. Biddy had announced in the kitchen that “ the 
misthress” had given her warning. ‘Then, indeed, it was 
clear that Mrs. Jack had given up her teaching at Beech 
Grove—had “lost the siderwation,”’ as Mrs. Petherick said. 
And her kind friend Barney was anxious about her. 

Mrs. Jack went down into the little parlour that evening, 
and talked with Barney. 

“T thought it right to send away Biddy,” she said. ‘I 
cannot honestly afford to keep a servant to wait on me and the 
child. Mrs. Lilly was right there.” 

“ And you have given up Beech Grove ?” 

“Yes; I have given it up.” 

“T feared so from what Mrs. Petherick said yesterday ; but 
as you did not make any sign I would not force myself upon 
you with questions.” 

“You must not be offended, dear Barney. I would have 
come and told you myself last night, but I had been out with 
Popsy for a long walk, and I was very tired and low-spirited, 
and I sat brooding and grizzling until it was quite late; too 
late to disturb you.” 

“And you have really, really quite given up Beech 
Grove?” said Miss Barnasconi, looking wistfully at Mrs. 
Jack. “Ah, dear me! Well, I—had—hoped—that you 
might form-—a—permanent—connection there,” she continued, 
dropping out the words slowly, one by one, in her deep voice. 

“Oh no! That was never very likely, for the Boddingtons 
are only visitors here. ‘They ‘are all going away early in 
October, and very likely will never come back again.” 

Mrs. Jack looked away from her friend as she spoke, and 
fumbled for her pocket-handkerchief, adding some indistinct 
words about having a little cold in her head. There was a 
short silence. 

“TI suppose you found the work too hard,” said Barney at 
length. “I warned you, you know, how dreary, and weary, 
and grinding a business it is to give lessons for money.” 

“It wasn’t that, Barney. Mrs. Boddington spoke to me 
in a manner I could not brook. She was very insolent, and 
I really should have despised myself if I had continued to go 
to the house after what she said.” 

“Goodness! Was she dissatisfied with your method of 
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teaching ?” asked Barney with an expression of great curiosity 
in her black eyes. 

“No, Barney. At least she did not say so. It was—I 
cannot tell you exactly. It doesn’t matter. It’s all over 
now.” 

“Td wager my head,” exclaimed Barney in her lowest 
octave, “that those horrid creatures at Percival House have 
been putting a spoke in your wheel ! ” 

“ Oh, Barney !” | 

“Don’t tell me! Hasn’t this Mrs. Boddington been to 
call on them, and doesn’t she change towards you the very day 
afterwards ? ”” 

And Barney stuck to this view of the case, despite Mrs. 
Jack’s assurances that she did not believe the Lillys would be 
so cruel as to speak against her to a stranger. 

“To a stranger! Why, that’s exactly it! They would be 
ashamed of your being Mrs. Boddington’s governess, and 
would try to cut themselves adrift from you by every means in 
their power,” returned shrewd Miss Barnasconi. 

Mrs. Jack went that afternoon to call on her mother-in- 
law, and to tell her that she had given up teaching Mrs. 
Boddington’s children. 

“Dear me, Bell,” said Mrs. Lilly, after listening to her 
daughter-in-law’s story, “and so you have quarrelled with 
Mrs. Boddington, now! Really it is a pity you allow your 
temper to run away with you! ” 

“ At all events, Mrs. Lilly, you will all be relieved of the 
annoyance of having a connection of yours in the position of 
governess to your new friend. Mrs. Boddington was not very 
active in returning your call. She told me your card had been 
on her table for a long time; but I daresay that won’t make 
any difference!” said Bell. She could not resist throwing 
this missile. 

“ T am quite satisfied with what I hear about Mrs. Bodding- 
ton, Bell,” returned Mrs. Lilly, over whose white forehead the 
faintest possible shade of pink began to spread. “TI have 
made every inquiry.” 

“‘T have given Biddy warning,” said Mrs. Jack abruptly. 

“ Ah! you ought to have done that long ago, Bell.” 

“And I think I shall go away from Codlington alto- 
gether ! ” 

Mrs. Lilly stared at her daughter-in-law in silence. 
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“‘T’m sick and tired of the place. I have no one here who 
cares for me—yes, one person. I have one good friend, but 
she is as poor and friendless as [am. I believe I could live 
cheaper in some little cottage quite out in the country. I 
don’t see why I should remain in Codlington.” 

Bell grew more and more excited as she spoke, and her 
voice trembled. Mrs. Lilly considered herself to have a wide 
experience of Bell’s fitfulness and excitability; but latterly, 
instead of growing steadier, she had really become “ flightier”’ 
than ever. There was no knowing where to have her, as Mrs. 
Lilly said afterwards to her husband. 

‘¢ And how long have you had this notion, Bell?” asked 
Mrs. Lilly. 

The truth was that Bell had had the notion for about ten 
seconds, and had spoken entirely from an impulse of hurt 
feeling at the cold and unsympathetic tone in which all her 
actions were judged by the inmates of Percival House. She 
had begun, indeed, to think that there was “no one in Cod- 
lington who cared for her,” except kind, faithful Barney. She 
was heart-sore and suffering, and she longed to fly away and 
hide herself like a stricken deer. 

But the prospect of Mrs. Jack and her child disappearing 
altogether from their ken, was very distasteful to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lilly. To be just, they were fond of their little; grand- 
child after their fashion, and although they might have endured 
Bell’s departure with comparative indifference, they were very 
averse to losing sight of their son’s child. ‘‘ You had better 
talk to her a little, and see if she won’t hear reason,” said Mr. 
Lilly to his wife. | 

“Tt is not of the least use to reason with Bell,” returned 
Mrs. Lilly. ‘ There ought to be a law to prevent such persons 
from having the control of children.” 

However, as there was no law to restrain Mrs. Jack from 
carrying her little girl whithersoever she pleased ; and as the 
first vague notion of leaving Codlington, when once she had 
uttered it, grew rapidly clearer and commended itself to her 
imagination more and more, she began in earnest to consider 
where she could find a home for herself and her child, laway 
from the uncongenial little town. 
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CHAPTER XII. 





Axovut twelve miles from Codlington, in the midst of a fat, flat 
country, stood a farm-house. It was a two-story, red-brick 
house, with a slated roof, and small square windows. It had a 
little formal garden in front, and a farm-yard, and stabling, and 
barns, and granaries in the rear. It was unpicturesque, tidy, 
and dull. There was a monotonous series of wire-fenced fields 
all around it; and the only relief to the eye, in all the landscape 
within range of vision, was a little tangled wood, full of nut- 
trees, and brambles, and gnarled old hawthorns, and elders, 
now laden with bunches of dark berries. 

The inside of the house was scrupulously clean. Yet, 
nevertheless, its atmosphere was not agreeable to nose or lungs ; 
for the occupants of it had a mortal aversion to fresh air within 
their dwelling, and only enjoyed—or partook of without enjoy- 
ing—that luxury under the open sky. Only one window in 7 
all the house was open throughout the warm autumn day. It | 
was a window on the second floor, and a white curtain fluttered 
backwards aud forwards there, and a pot of flowers broke the 
monotony of the series of square glass eyes which blinked at 
the sunshine all along the front of the house. This was Mrs. 
Jack’s chamber window. Here she had installed herself with 
Popsy for a month, lodging with the farmer’s family, who were 
relations of Mr. Mills, the compositor. 

Mrs. Jack had been dissuaded from removing her few 
goods and chattels—her pianoforte, her work-table, Popsy’s 
little sleeping-cot—out to Beck’s Heath Farm, until she should 
have tried the life there for a few weeks. Mrs. Petherick and 
Barney, having carried this point, felt little doubt of Mrs. 
Jack’s return to Old Street. She would certainly be very dull 
and lonely at Beck’s Heath, and would be glad by-and-by to 
return to her old quarters, and her old friends. Mrs. Lilly of 
Percival House, when she learned that the arrangement with 
the farmer’s people was but temporary, came to the same con- 
clusion. ‘Depend upon it,” said she, in the bosom of her 
family, “ we shall have Bell back here very soon. The place 
will be too quiet for her altogether.” 

“Tt will be terribly dull for a person with so few spiritual 
resources as poor Bell,” said Rebecca. ‘ Scarcely any one to 
speak to ! ” 7 

“ Or to flirt with!” added Emma, spitefully. 
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* T do not think you should say that, Emma,” returned her 
sister. ‘‘ I‘did not like your saying something of the kind to 
Mrs. Boddington. Bell is frivolous, but she is not false. And 
a flirt must act lies, if she speaks none.” 

“ Bell is awfully vain, Rebecca. She is ravenous for 
admiration.” 

“ Indeed, I think not. I never knew any one so pretty, so 
free from vanity. She has none of the little tricks of display, 
which vain people can no more help than a patient with St. 
Vitus’s dance can help twitching.” 

This was a telling hit at Miss Emma Lilly, who could never 
keep her eyes off a looking-glass, if there were one within 
sight ; and who was perpetually contemplating her hands, and 
her feet, and her curls, and her figure, after the manner com- 
mon to persons afflicted with the malady of vanity in excess. 

It will be seen that the Lilly family was not quite at one 
with regard to Mrs. Jack. Rebecca had begun to feel that the 
poor young widow had not been treated fairly. And she even 
went so far as to say that many things might have gone better, 
if they had used a little more kindness, and a good deal less 
coolness, in their behaviour to Bell. The others disagreed from 
this view. But they all concurred in believing that Bell would 
not remain many days at Beck’s Heath. 

In this, however, they were mistaken. A fortnight passed 
over, during which the second-floor window in the ugly brick 
house stood open, and the white curtain fluttered, and the pot 
of flowers was to be seen on the sill. Mrs. Jack remained in 
her solitude. The place was very cheap. She found that by 
continuing to board and lodge at the farm, she could pay what 
she owed in Codlington, and have wherewithal to live on for 
the remainder of the year. Popsy was quite content. A good 
deal to her mother’s surprise, she took the parting from Biddy 
very coolly, just as Barney had prophesied. The child was not 
more unfeeling than most young human animals of her age. 
But the new impression quickly effaced the old in her malleable 
little brain. She made accquaintance with all the live stock on 
the farm, and grew fatter, browner, and rosier, day by day. 

The same wholesome result did not accrue to Mrs. Jack 
from her rural residence. Rebecca Lilly drove out to see her 
sister-in-law, when the latter had been three weeks at the 
farm. The visit was made against the advice of the others, 
who opined that the more completely Bell was left to herself, 
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the sooner she would return to reason and Codlington. How- 
ever, Rebecca carried her point, and returned to Percival 
House, bringing a very poor account of Bell’s looks and 
spirits. 

“She never was stout,” said Rebecca, “ but now she is 
miserably thin.” Emma glanced at the reflection of her own 
well-rounded figure in the glass. “And she is losing her 
colour, and there are dark circles round her eyes, which look 
as if she cried a good deal. I really do not think she is well 
at all, but the child is flourishing.” 

“ Henrietta inherits altogether the constitution of her 
father’s family,” observed Mrs. Lilly with much dignity, and 
an air of taking great credit to herself for the circumstance. 

The fact was that Mrs. Jack was fading and languishing 
day by day, in a way which would have pained and made 
anxious any loving friend who should have been at hand to 
watch her; but there was none such at Beck’s Heath. She 
passed hours alone im the little wood, whither she carried her 
shawl, and her book, and her needlework nearly every morning. 
The leaves had turned brown and yellow, and a solitary copper 
beech showed its burnished leaves among the sere foliage of 
the rest. Mrs. Jack would remain there, as I say, for hours, 
and when she returned to the house she would not have read 
a page or sewed a stitch. There she would sit at the foot of a 
tree, with her hands clasped before her, and her eyes looking 
out vaguely through the ever-widening gaps in the foliage 
over the misty autumn landscape. She did not accompany 
Popsy in her daily wanderings about the farm. The child 
had made friends with all the people in the place, and was safe 
enough. Her mother began to feel the mere daily washings 
and dressings of Popsy a severe fatigue. 

“T am growing strangely weak,” thought Mrs. Jack to 
herself. ‘I wonder why. I used to be as strong as a 
horse.” . 

But here she was much mistaken. Hers had never been 
a robust frame, and such strength as she had was entirely 
nervous. Now that had been undermined by fretting ; for, in 
truth, Mrs. Jack was very unhappy. She shed many tears in 
the silent hours of the night, when the child was sleeping 
soundly beside her, and she saw many sad visions in the waking 
hours of the day, when she sat solitary in the little wood. By 
the time she had been three weeks at Beck’s Heath, it seemed 
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to her as if she had been there half her lifetime. And yet she 
would not go back to Codlington. More and more she shrank 
from seeing the place again, and the people in it. 

“Nobody cares for me; they all forget me. No one 
comes near me,” said she fretfully. Which was a little unjust, 
for not only had Rebecca visited her, as we know, but Mr. 
Mills had taken a rare holiday one day, and had walked out 
the twelve miles from Codlington to Beck’s Heath, to see—his 
cousins, the farmer and his wife, he said ; and the worthy couple 
were much obliged, and yet more surprised, at the unwonted 
attention. As to Barney, she could not walk twelve miles, 
neither could she afford to pay fora fly; but she had been 
promised a drive out to Beck’s Heath by a friendly tradesman, 
who owned a gig and a stout pony, and she had written to 
Mrs. Jack to tell her that she would come and see her at the very 
| earliest opportunity. So who else was there of whose neglect 

to complain? Mrs. Jack had never expected that the visiting 
acquaintance, who had nearly dropped her before she left 
Codlington, would take the trouble to go out to Beck’s Heath 
in order to call upon her. 

Mr. Mills’s walk was rewarded by about three minutes’ 
conversation with Mrs. Jack and Popsy, to the latter of whom 
he was the bearer of a parcel of cakes from Mrs. Petherick ; 
but the result of his account of Mrs. Jack’s altered looks and 
flagging spirits—for the farmer and his wife had told him 
that she moped a great deal—was to bring Miss Barnasconi 
out to Beck’s Heath the very next day. 

Mrs. Jack was very grateful for her kind friend’s visit, but 
even from her, she seemed to shrink a little, in a shy, silent, 
way which was the very antipode of her old buoyant, frank, 
fearless manner. But when Barney observed that she was 
looking pale, and questioned her about her health, Mrs. Jack 
persisted in declaring that she was quite well,—only a little 
weak,—and that she needed nothing but rest and quiet. 

‘Rest and quiet!’ exclaimed Barney to herself sitting 
behind the stout pony on her way homeward. “ Rest and 
quiet with a vengeance! A long restand a very perfect quiet 
it'll be if we don’t look after her. She is as thin as a whip- 
ping-post, and as white as her pocket-handkerchief. Some- 
thing must be done. She is just one of those women who 
give way all of a sudden, and slip through your fingers like a 


ray of moonshine, if you’ll let ’em.” 
10 
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Upon this reflection Barney took a resolution. 

The following day Miss Barnasconi’s card was carried into 
Mrs. Lilly with a request that the lady might be allowed to say 
a few words to her at once. Mrs. Lilly examined the card 
attentively through her double eye-glass, and gave permission 
for ‘the person to come in,” in atone which considerably 
influenced the servant’s manner of ushering Barney into the 
drawing-room. 

But very little Barney cared for that. Her appearance 
caused Mrs. Lilly to open her bead-like eyes to their uttermost, 
and fix them on her visitor with a stony gaze which made her 
look more like a wax doll than usual. The two women were 
oddly contrasted, both in appearance and manner. 

Barney had arrayed herself in her best for the occasion. 
She wore blue and chocolate colour, and a yellow silk hand- 
kerchief round her neck, and the bonnet with white ribbons 
and roses: out of which confusion of bright tints, her dark, 
black-browed face asserted itself strongly. It was as if one 
had dressed up the weather-browned figure-head of a ship, in 
gauzy draperies and garlands. 

Mrs. Lilly’s pink and white countenance was framed in 
smooth bandeaux of shining black wig. The black velvet 
band duly marked the termination of her waxen forehead. 
She wore a black satin gown, and a lace collar and cap, and a 
heavy gold chain to which was attached her eye-glass. And 
her slow sotto voce utterances were as different as could well be 
imagined from Barney’s abrupt speeches delivered in a bass 
voice from the chest. 

“Good morning, ma’am,” said Barney, cutting short all 
ceremonies and plunging into the middle of her subject. 
“‘ T’ve come to speak to you very seriously about Mrs. Jack.” 

** About—— Mrs. tt 

* About your son’s widow, Mrs. Jack Lilly. She’s very ill.” 

*What’s the matter?” asked Mrs. Lilly, startled out of 
her dignity for the moment. ‘‘ How do you know? When did 
you see her?” 

“T saw her yesterday. She is not in immediate danger, if 
you mean that. She hasn’t got cholera, or small-pox, or 
typhus, but she’s just wasting and pining and fading. And 
she ought to be looked after, and have a medical man to see 
her, and I fancy he would recommend change of air. But of 
course my opinion is worth nothing on that score.” 
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Nothing at all,” returned Mrs. Lilly, who had recovered 
from her momentary discomposure. ‘ But may I ask why you 
have done me the honour to come and say all this tome? Do 
you know you quite frightened me by your very abrupt 
manner of announcing the illness of Mrs. John Lilly junior? ” 

“Tam a busy person, and have not time to make round- 
about speeches. I’m sorry if I frightened you, but you seem 
to have recovered by this time. However, the reason why I 
came to ‘tell you all this’ is, the poor young thing has no 
mother, and you stand in the place of one to her, and she 
ought to be looked after.” 

“ Pray did Mrs. John Lilly junior send you here?” 

“Not she! And she would scold me soundly if she knew 
Icame. But Ihave done my duty all the same. No; she 
declares she is quite well.” 

Mrs. Lilly was getting into a condition of rigidity impres- 
sive to witness. Once or twice she had opened her mouth to 
make a speech which should quell this incredibly intrusive 
person with the outlandish name. But Barney was too quick 
for her, and did not wait for the sentence to be got fairly 
under way. Indeed, having accomplished the object of her 
visit, which was forcibly to call the attention of Mrs. Lilly to 
the daughter-in-law’s condition, the music mistress pulled out 
her watch, declared she must be off to her work, gave a very 
brief good morning to the lady of Percival House, and escaped 
scot free from the crushing reproof which Mrs. Lilly had it in 
her mind to administer. 

That lady said afterwards to her assembled family that never 
before in all the years she had lived at Codlington, had’ such 
a thing happened to her as to be insulted in her own house, by 
« brazen creature who looked like a gipsy and was dressed like 
« rope-dancer. And if that was the kind of person whom Bell 
chose to make friends with, she shuddered to think of the 
future in store for her grandchild ! 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Lilly thought it her duty to go and see 
her daughter-in-law. Miss Barnasconi’s account—although a 
much more serious one—coincided sufficiently with the report 
brought back by Rebecca a fortnight previous, to make it 
impossible to dismiss it without attention. “Of course I shail 
vo and see Bell,” said Mrs. Lilly. ‘1 always intended to do 
so.” And accordingly she did drive out to Beck’s Heath, and 
took with her the family doctor. ‘ We were not satisfied with 
Rebecca’s report of you, Bell,” said she in her usual indifferent 
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tone ; ‘and I made Mr. Brown come out with me to see you. 
What a dreadful place this is! I am sure it is unhealthy. You 
had much better return to Codlington. Mr. Lilly has told me 
to invite you and my grand-daughter on a visit to Percival 
House. You want good living I can see; doesn’t she, Mr. 
Brown? And then you know, Bell, you are so extremely 
imprudent and careless about your health that you are not fit to 
be trusted alone.” 

Unloving as the words were, the act of coming to see her 
was a kind one, and the tears sprang into Bell’s eyes, as she 
answered, “Thank you ;—thank you a hundred times. But 
indeed I am very well. I don’t need any doctoring.” 

Mr. Brown’s opinion, also, was that it was not a case for 
much doctoring ; but he strongly advised change of air, and, if 
possible, a southern climate for the ensuing winter. ‘“ Send her 
to Italy,” said Mr. Brown. “ You can’t do better. And I 
think by thus taking the matter in time, she will be all right by 
this time next year. I gave the same opinion to that friend of 
hers who called to ask me what I thought of Mrs. Jack Lilly’s 
case. What an originial, eh? Capital woman, I should think. 
I was immensely amused with her. Sodownright! so shrewd! 
eh?” 

At which allusion to the brazen Barney Mrs. Lilly stared 
speechlessly. 

Now it was all very well to talk of “sending Mrs. Jack to 
ltaly.” But the plan was beset with difficulties. Whowas to 
“send her,” if she would not go? And then, if she would go, 
how was the going to be paid for ? 

The latter difficulty, however, had no need to be discussed, 
for on the first hint of sending her abroad, Mrs. Jack rebelled. 
Barney it was who reported to her Mr. Brown’s advice. ‘No, 
my dear, good Barney, it is all nonsense! Mr. Brown was 
brought here to see me, and he saw me, and found me very 
well. But he had to earn his fee, and so he said, ‘ Send her to 
Italy!’ A very pleasant prescription. I wonder he didn’t 
add, ‘And take care that she travels through Europe posting 
with four horses.? No, no, Barney dear, Italy won’t cure me,— 
at least—there’s nothing to cure. I amwell enough.” In this 
view she persisted. And indeed, where was the use of Barney’s 
urging that Mrs. Jack ought to goto Italy, when the kind 
faithful soul was utterly powerless to help her thither ? 
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CHAPTER, XIII. 


Certainty Mrs. Jack could no longer complain of being left 
alone in her solitude at Beck’s Heath, neglected and forgotten. 
The place was too far from Codlington to render frequent visits 
between it and Beck’s Heath feasible. But Mrs. Lilly, and 
Rebecca, and Barney, and Mr. Brown, and the devoted Mr. 
Mills had all been out to see her. Yet nevertheless that sen- 
sation of being neglected and forgotten did not depart from 
Mrs. Jack’s heart. The inhabitants of Beech Grove had made 
no sign, had sent no message. And oddly enough Mrs. Jack 
never once asked about them. But one day she heard by 
chance from some of the farm servants that the family had all 
gone away to London; that the house was shut up and left in 
charge of the gardener and his wife; and that the ponies and 
Mr. Warren’s riding horse had been sent to the care of a 
neighbouring farmer who had good stables. 

“ Why did they not take the horses with them?” asked 
Mrs. Jack. ‘I suppose, as they did not, that they are coming 
back to Beech Grove ?” 

“T don’t know about that. But may be they'll send for 
the horses when they’re settled,” answered the man. And 
Mrs. Jack turned away with a downcast face, and said no 
more. 

It was a fact that, notwithstanding all her troubles with 
Jimmy.and Jenny, Mrs. Jack nevertheless looked back on her 
engagement as governess at Beech Grove as a time of happiness. 
She had found a friend there—a friend on whose masculine 
sense she could rely, while at the same time his gentle kind- 
ness banished the timidity which poor Bell was in the habit of 
feeling in the presence of “sensible persons.” ‘‘ Advice,” and 
“good sense,” and “solid judgment” had hitherto been 
offered to her by her mother-in-law and others in the form of 
a bitter bolus, at which it was known she would make wry 
faces—such being the perversity of her nature—but which, 
nevertheless, she was bound to gulp down. Bell had a sincerely 
modest opinion of herself, and easily believed that her conduct 
might be faulty, even where she was conscious of the goodness 
of her motive. But it was against the constant misconstruction 
of her motives that her spirit rebelled. And it was a new and 
delightful sensation to discover a person who would gently 
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point out to her that she was doing wrong, whilst fully 
admitting that she intended to do right. 

All the sweetness of her nature was elicited by this manly 
gentleness. She was quite free from any petty desire to shine 
on false pretences; and, once assured that she was trusted, 
she acknowledged all her shortcomings with perfect honesty 
and humility. Nor was a sterile acknowledgment of short- 
comings the only result of her acquaintance with Robert 
Warren. Perceiving that on many points he thought better 
of her than she deserved, she strove—half unconsciously, 
perhaps—to attain the high character he attributed to her. It 
is a base nature that is not stirred by praise to be the very 
thing which in the eyes of affection it seems to be. 

And now, after all the pleasant words and considerate acts 
which she had received at his hands, after having learned to 
think of him as one whose regard was. sure, whose kindness 
was steadfast, and to be relied on, she found herself suddenly 
divided from him as by a great blank wali. And the con- 
viction was forced upon her that she had been misrepresented 
to him utterly. Perhaps now he thought of her with contempt, 
as a vulgar scheming woman, without delicacy or dignity! 
The thought ate into her spirit like a canker. There came 
moments of reaction when she rebelled against the injustice 
she had been subjected to by Mrs. Boddington. “He is as 
bad as his sister, and he has not the instincts of a gentleman, 
if he does not know me to be incapable of the designs she 
accused me of!” cried Bell. But depression soon followed 
these bursts of indignation. She was simply forgotten by Mr. 
Warren, as by the rest. After all, why should he try to keep 
up any acquaintance with the governess of his sister’s 
children? What was she to him? She had exaggerated a 
few kind words of course into expressions of serious friendship ! 
And then the tears would flow down Bell’s cheeks, which had 
lost all their pretty rose bloom, and were growing hollow as 
well as pale. 

Although the weather had now become too chilly to make 
it prudent, Mrs. Jack did not abandon her habit of sitting out 
of doors in the little wood. She was to be found there every 
afternoon, when it did not absolutely rain, wrapped in a shawl, 
sitting on a rough bench which one of the farm-servants had 
placed under the copper beech tree for her accommodation. 
The wood was her boudoir, her sanctum, her secret bower—a 
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somewhat dreary and leafless bower by this time, but solitary 
and secluded. Hither Mrs. Jack carried a letter one day, 
which had just arrived from Codlington, in order to read it at 
her leisure. 

The letter was from Barney, of course. Barney was her 
only correspondent. It had been written two days previous, 
and entrusted to the carrier who plied between Codlington 
and Beck’s Heath, and who could not be got to comprehend 
that it was a matter of any consequence whether a letter 
reached its destination to-day or to-morrow. 

“Poor, kind Barney!” exclaimed Mrs. Jack, after she 
had deciphered her friend’s crooked, cramped handwriting. 
“‘ What a good old dear she is.” 

Then, reading one passage over again, she said quite aloud, 
‘What nonsense they all have got into their heads about 
sending me to Italy. That wouldn’t do me any good ;—and 
besides, how on earth am I to get to Italy by myself?” 

** Will you go with me, Isabel ?”’ said a low voice at her 
ear. And she was so violently startled that she nearly fell off 
the wooden bench, and let the letter drop from her shaking 
hand among the dead leaves at her feet. 

“Ah! what a thoughtless brute I was to startle you so,” 
cried Robert Warren. 

He stood in front of her, and took her cold hands in his, 
and looked down on her face, which, from having become 
deadly white, was now glowing with a deep crimson blush. 
She could not utter a sound for a minute, but kept gazing up 
at him with an expression like that of a wondering child in 
her large hazel eyes. ‘Is it you?” she gasped out at length; 
and then, with a sudden movement, she withdrew her hands 
from his, and stood up. But her knees trembled so much 
that she had to support herself against the trunk of the tree. 

“ How weak you are!” he said, in a low voice. “Sit 
down again. Pray sit down!” 

“No; I must go. I must go into the house. I—I—can’t 
stay here, Mr. Warren.” 

She spoke very fast and breathlessly, and looked at him no 
more, but turned her face away. 

“ Not until you have answered my question. I have asked 
you a question, you know. ‘They have recommended. you to 
go to Italy for the winter. Will you give me the right to 
take you there, and to watch over you, and to cherish 
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you for the rest of my life? Will you go to Italy with me, 
Isabel ?” 

To this straightforward demand, Mrs. Jack made no 
straightforward reply. She clasped her hands, turned, and 
looked Robert Warren earnestly in the face for a second or 
so; and then, with the tears streaming down her face, she 
sobbed out, “Oh! how happy Iam!” and dropped into his 
supporting arms with the pretty shrinking mov ement of a 
nestling bird. 

“And you don’t ask where I have been all this time, nor 
what I have been doing, nor when I came back to Beech 
Grove, and mustered up courage to know my fate and to ask 
you that question!” said Mr. Warren, after a minute or two. 

“No; lask nothing. Ten minutes ago I wanted a heap 
of explanations; now I am quite content to have none. 
Whatever you have done has been right and kind. That is 
enough for me. I am not quite sure, but I think I never 
doubted you in my heart. Only I was lonely and fretful, 
and ——.” 

And ill, my darling! How pale and thin you have 


grown ! ” 


“T am not ill now; I am quite well.” And Bell glanced 
up into Mr. Warren’s face with a bright smile and flush, which 
made her look for the moment like the Mrs. Jack of six months 


ago. 

But nevertheless, Mr. Warren ordered her to come at once 
into the house, with a little air of authority which was wonder- 
fully sweet to Bell, She obeyed with docility, although she 
pouted a little, and muttered something about the wood being 
pleasanter than “ that stuffy parlour.” 

However, in the stuffy parlour they sat down side by side, 
and then Robert Warren told her—with sundry episodical 
interruptions—how he had purposely kept out of her way, 
finding that she was becoming daily dearer and more precious 
in his eyes, because he feared to make a fool of himself, and 
risk mistaking ingenuous, frank, good nature and gratitude 
for a warmer feeling. ‘“‘ How could I think that you—so 
young and pretty and admirable—would care for a white- 
headed, brown-skinned old fellow like me ?” 

“Youre not old!” exclaimed Bell, with a stamp of the 
foot. ‘‘ And if you were ever so old—a hundred years old— 
that would make no difference ! ” 
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“ Well, I am not quite a hundred years old, certainly. So 
if that be your limit of youth, I may hope to continue juvenile 
in your eyes for a few years yet!” 

Then he proceeded to tell her how Mrs. Boddington had 
declared that she was tired of Beech Grove, that the place did 
not agree with her, that her presence was indispensable at her 
Twickenham villa, and that, as her governess had suddenly 
declined to continue teaching the children, she thought she 
should go up to town sooner than had been at first intended, 
and begged her brother to accompany her. 

“ And you went away, and did not care whether you ever 
saw me again or not, and never even said ‘ good bye’!” 

“When I went to town—which I consented to do, being 
restless and unhappy, and finding Beech Grove a strangely 
dreary place without a glimpse of Isabel to brighten it from 
morning to night—I intended to return in a few days. Once 
in London, Jane found occupation for me. I was to help her 
in this, and advise her in that; my taste was better than her 
husband’s. Would I not try to find a good school for 
Jimmy? Mr. Boddington was of no use in such matters. In 
a word, I let myself be busied in her affairs, rather than sit and 
brood over my own.” 

“And you cared nothing how unhappy I might be, all the 
time ! ” 

“Tf I had thought—if I had dreamt that my absence would 
make you unhappy, do you suppose any power would have 
kept me away from you for an hour? But I didn’t dare to 
imagine any such wonderful piece of good fortune for myself.” 

And pray, why then, did you take it into your head to come 
out to Beck’s Heath at all? ” asked Beil, maliciously. ‘‘ Since 
we are on the chapter of explanations, you may as well explain 
that, sir!” 

“‘ Because-—because I found my life intolerable. Because I 
couldn’t drive out the little lingering hope from my heart, with 
all my wise warnings. Because, when I reached Beech Grove 
—whither I was obliged to come to see to some business—I 
could not resist going to Old Street, on the pretext of calling 
on your good friend Miss Barnasconi. And when I saw her, she 
gave me the news of your being here, and of your being ill! 
She told me that you were ordered to Italy for the winter. 
And all the way along the road, I was beating my brains to 
find some way of helping you to go there. And I could think 
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of no method of offering assistance without offending you. 
And then, when I saw you sitting by ycurself in the wood, 
looking so pale, and sad, and forlorn, in a moment the inspira- 
tion came into my head to end my suspense once for all, and to 
ask you to let me have the right to take care of you from this 
time forward till death us do part!” 

“It was a very good inspiration,” said Mrs. Jack, with a 
sob and a smile. 


There remains little more to add to this little narrative of 
Mrs. Jack; for she soon relinquished that title, and became 
Mrs. Warren, of Beech Grove. 

Her husband took her away to the South of Europe for a 
year, and during that time Beech Grove was shut up. But 
one spring an army of painters and carpenters and upholsterers 
began to take the house in hand. It was made smart and 
bright and fresh from garret to ground-floor. The gardens 
were set in order too, and the whole place wore a look of 
modest prosperity, and home-like comfort. 

Mrs. Lilly came out once or twice to see the preparations 
which she severely criticized in her own house. She had 
forgiven Bell for her second marriage; and announced her 
opinion that Beech Grove might be a pleasant house for “ the 
girls”? to visit at. She and her husband had desired that their 
grandchild should be left in their charge during the absence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren on the Continent. But this was not 
consented to, and Popsy, attended by the faithful Biddy, re- 
engaged at handsome wages, accompanied her mother when 
she went abroad. The Lillys, however, did not take this 
amiss. And it is said that Mr. Lilly declares his intention of 
leaving something handsome in his will to Popsy, who, it is 
known, will be liberally provided for by her step-father. 

Mrs. Boddington, on hearing of her brother’s marriage, 
professed it was just what she had expected; and is sarcastic 
upon the obtuseness of men in general, and her husband and 
brother in particular. However, the sisters-in-law are too far 
apart to quarrel. And indeed Bell is too happy to cherish 
resentment against any one. 

Barney is the valued friend and welcome guest of all the 
household at Beech Grove. She goes on teaching, and means, 
she says, to die in harness. But it is curious to observe that 
in proportion as her need decreases — for she saves money 
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every year—the number of her pupils increases. She gets 
better terms now than she ever obtained in her hard-working 
youth. And young Muggeridge, when he wishes to practise 
“ Believe me if all those endearing young charms,” is obliged 
to wait upon Miss Barnasconi at her residence. 

Mr. Mills is married, and has set up as a stationer and 
printer on his own account. But he remains faithful to his 
romantic adoration for Bell ; and whenever she is mentioned in 
his presence he gives utterance to his old sentiment that a 
pleasanter-mannered lady, or a finer figure of a woman, he 
would not wish to see. 

But the most demonstrative, if not the deepest satisfaction 
at the young widow’s good fortune, is expressed by Mrs. 
Petherick, R.N. Every time that Mrs. Robert Warren’s 
smart equipage stops before the door of the house in Old 
Street,—and the times are many,—Mrs. Petherick wheezes 
out triumphantly, “Lard, then, didn’t I tell’ee so? A good 
husband, and a nice house, and a pair of ponies,—that’s the 
siderwation for Mrs. Jack ! ” 

















Che Art of ping. 
BY C. ELLIOT BROWNE. 
<—or 


Ir was the sorrowful lament of Dean Swift, in the age of 
English literature which has been called Augustan, that so few 
lies of real merit had been given to the world within his recol- 
lection—and every one will admit that the illustrious creator of 
Gulliver was an excellent judge of what a lie should be. If the 
Dean had lived in our day, he would probably have seen even 
more reason to regret the poverty of human invention. Of lies 
and lying, the petty devices of the falsifier and the colourist, 
who pervert truth to attain an end, we have enough and to 
spare; but of the real masterpieces of art, the heroic fictions of 
the honest artist who lies for lying’s sake, there has long been 
an unhappy dearth. The great law of progress, which governs 
the tide of human affairs, has no dominion in the realms of the 
ideal. The ancients still retain their proud pre-eminence, and 
' the lies of Hellas are as unsurpassable as the works of her sons 
in the sister arts. 

Take the stories about the moon, as a case in point. As 
the nearest of the heavenly bodies, she has always been the 
centre of ingenious speculation, and successive generations of 
mankind have exercised their imagination upon her mysteries. 
One of the most finished hes of modern times, perhaps, taking 
all things into consideration—it may be called the representative 
lie of the modern school—is the elaborate narrative known as 
the “lunar hoax.” Assuming a grave scientific air, which 
imposed upon many people, this remarkable concoction pur- 
ported to describe an examination of the moon’s surface, by the 
aid of intense microscopical power applied to a telescopic 
reflection. And what is the result of all this elaborate machi- 
nery, and absurd outrage upon natural laws? What did the 
observers discover? A beaver without a tail, and a number of 
under-sized orang-outangs with wings like bats! ‘The inven- 
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tion of the artist had been cramped by the new theories of 
evolution and development. Compare this with the bold and 
simple statement of Neocles of Crotona, the ancient historio- 
grapher of the moon, whose genius knew no fetters. Instead 
of the dirty ash-heap, which modern astronomers see in our 
satellite, we are introduced to a radiant world of crystal 
mountains, and rocks of gold and precious gems. And this 
land of delight is peopled by a lovely race of women, who lay 
eggs—one of which, falling upon the earth, produced the Helen 
of Troy who will soon be exhumed by Dr. Schliemann. 

The casuists have many definitions of lying. Paley has 
given us one of the best. “ A lie,” he says, ‘‘is a breach of 
promise, for whoever seriously addresses another tacitly pro- 
mises to speak the truth, because he knows the truth is 
expected.” It follows, therefore, that when this contract is 
not made or implied, the matter may be an untruth, and yet no 
lie. ‘In such cases,” says the hard-headed Archdeacon, “ no 
confidence is destroyed because none was reposed, no promise 
to speak the truth is violated because none was given.” 
Hence, poets and romancers are justly excluded from the great 
family of liars. Gulliver and Robinson Crusoe—the most 
vraisemblable of fictions—are not entitled to the higher desig- 
nation, and Swift and Defoe, with all their splendid qualifica- 
tions, can claim only the honour due to genius. ‘To Paley the 
question was entirely one of morals, and here there can be no 
doubt that the essence of a lie is the intention to deceive. But 
the matter admits of very subtle gradations. From an esthetic 
point of view, we should prefer to describe this graceful accom- 
plishment as the art of combining picturesque invention with 
the varied effects and heightened interest derived from personal 
colour, and a sense of objective reality. 

The foremost place in this branch of art has hitherto been 
given by common consent to the travellers, but the modern 
world displays such an ignorant impatience of true merit that 
it is extremely doubtful whether they will long be able to retain 
that honourable distinction. Augustus Hare, in the collection 
of shrewd thoughts entitled ‘“ Guesses at Truth,’ has a remark 
which well illustrates the change of popular opinion in relation 
to the wonders recorded by the old travellers. ‘The mind, he 
tells us, first says Yes to everything, then No, and last of all, 
Yes again. Our ancestors, good easy souls, stuck at nothing. 
‘They swallowed their marvels as they swallowed their sack and 
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ale, full flavoured, strong and spicy. ‘Then came the outburst 
of the new critical spirit, and the old stories were laughed to 
scorn. In these latter days we have reached the third stage, 
and under the guidance of severe science are beginning again to 
believe. No name, however venerable, is safe from the rehabili- 
tator. Take, for example, the case of Herodotus, one of the 
earliest and most illustrious of travellers. It is not too much 
to say that the persevering malignity of the Rawlinsons—the 
General and the Canon—has destroyed the reputation of two 
thousand years. ‘I'he description of the lake-dwelling people, 
the relation of the strange custom of the couvade, the parricidal 
cannibalism of the Massagetze and half-a-score other marvels 
which foolish people once boggled at, are discovered to be 
gospel truths, and so forsooth, the rest of his gallery is to be 
condemned as a string of vulgar, commonplace veracities. 
“ Mendaciorum Patrem” indeed! rather the very archtype and 
pattern of a staid, unimaginative, plodding chronicler, if any- 
thing a trifle too prosaic, too cautious, too critical! Granted 
that in his capacity of historian he is somewhat morbidly 
anxious to bring the affairs of this world into relation with 
special displays of Divine interposition, as in the narrative of 
Minerva’s appearance at Salamis. Are we the people to 
criticise ! Have we not thirty mortal volumes of Sir Archibald 
Alison in which Providence uniformly fights upon the side of 
the British battalions. But badly as Herodotus has been 
treated, later writers have fared even worse. Colonel Yule has 
endeavoured to strip the plumes from Marco Polo, and the 
same excellent scholar, and pleasant, but sadly unzsthetical 
writer, has tried his hand with less success upon Friar Odoricus, 
Even our old friend Sinbad the Sailor has not escaped the 
prevailing fashion. Baron Walckenaer has discovered that 
his adventures are no longer to be regarded as the creation 
of Shahrazéd’s luxuriant imagination, but the accurate and 
truthful narratives of an early Arab explorer, who, if he were 
living in these enlightened days, would probably have de- 
served, and assuredly obtained, the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. If this kind of thing goes much 
further we shall be compelled to say with Antonio in “The 
Tempest ”’— 
——‘ Travellers ne'er did lie 
Tho’ fools at home condemn them.” 
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The earliest travellers of whom any account has come down to 
us were the Greeks, and it must ever remain a source of the 
most poignant regret to all lovers of art in its higher manifesta- 
tions, that almost all their writings have perished. What 
holocausts of grave historians! what libraries of matter of fact 
literature! would we not offer up in exchange for a work like 
that of Ctesias the Cnidan, in rivalry of which Lucian is said to 
have written his famous Voyage imaginaire, exactly as in more 
degenerate days the adventures of Baron Muncbausen were 
written to ridicule the travels of honest Baron de Tott. A few 
specimens of Ctesias’ art have been preserved by Photius, and 
amongst them we find the inception of many of the wonders 
afterwards recounted by Pliny and Solinus, as the account of 
that wonderful beast the mantichora, the dog-headed men, and 
pigmies with gigantic ears. But it is only from the work of 
the great splendide mendaw Lucian himself that we obtain any- 
thing like an adequate idea of the glories we have lost. In 
fuucian’s work we meet with that subtle combination of the two 
great joys of earth—the vine-women, nymphs whose bodies 
grow into vines, like the picture of Daphne undergoing the 
process of metamorphosis, with branches and leaves growing 
from the tips of their fingers, and their heads covered with 
tendrils and clusters instead of hair. A cobweb of gossamer 
reaching from the sun to the moon, in order to form a battle 
field for the armies of Phaethon and Endymion, who have 
quarrelled about the colonization of the morning star; a 
flying island like Swift’s, where the inhabitants keep their eyes 
in their pockets and ride upon vultures with three heads; a 
halcyon’s nest seven miles in circumference floating in an ocean 
of milk ;—these are some of the reflected beauties of Lucian. 
Passing by Herodotus, who we fear must be regarded as 
more or less of an impostor, and whose style, even at the best, 
is immature and lacks finish, let us come to that proud boast of 
our own country, the Ulysses of medizval travellers and the 
Cimabue of our art, Sir John Mandeville. This great and good 
man was born at St. Albans about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and spent thirty-three years of his life in tra- 
velling through the East. The narrative of his adventures 
became so popular that it was translated into almost all the 
languages of Europe, and, next to versions of the Scriptures, 
there are more manuscript copies of it extant than of any other 
work. The"men of his own time seem to have accepted Man- 
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deville without the slightest misgiving, but in the following 
century there arose a keener and more critical generation, who 
cavilled at some of his statements. Leland, the famous anti- 
quary and topographer, came forward to defend the character 
of the great explorer. ‘ He must,” said he, “be a most con- 
scientious and veracious man, for does he not tell us that he 
refused to surrender his faith in exchange for the Soldan of 
Egypt’s daughter?” and so the sceptics were very logically 
and justly demolished. No one has hitherto endeavoured to 
rehabilitate Mandeville. Colonel Yule, from whom most was 
to be feared, has distinctly stated that he washes his hands of 
him. But even Mandeville’s reputation has met with detractors, 
and it has been absurdly suggested that his original narrative 
may have somehow got mixed up with the popular medizval 
romance founded upon the history of Alexander the Great. 
And it must be admitted that our knight has in some measure 
laid himself open to a charge of this kind by a certain timidity 
of treatment (always the bane of true art), which impels him to 
preface some of his best things with such weak phrases as “ thei 
seyne,” or “ men seyne but I have not seyne it,” and so forth. 

It has been alleged against Mandeville that he found in his 
travels exactly what the ancient writers had prepared him to 
find, but in common justice we must admit that he also found 
a great deal more. Amongst his monsters are tribes of savages 
with dog’s heads, who be right fierce and bark like dogs. Men 
with only one leg yet wonderfully nimble and fast to gi»by 
leaping and hopping, and the foot of the one leg, moreover, so 
large that it shadoweth all the body against the sun when they 
lie down to rest them. Other specimens of mankind with ears 
hanging down to the ground, and large enough to overlap six 
men. Folk who haveno heads, but with big eyes fixed in their 
breast, and others whose faces are all smooth without nose or 
mouth. A city of pigmies who marry at six months old, and 
die of old age at seven or eight years. A land of giants fifty 
feet high, who wade into the sea and pull the mariners out of 
their ships three or four at a time, devouring them “alle rawe 
and quyk.” ‘This last story, however, was repeated from hear- 
say, for our traveller naively says, ‘I had no lust to go to those 
parts.” Nations of men with horns, who speak not, but grunt 
as hogs. Ypotaims that dwell sometimes on land and some- 
times in water, and are half men and half horses, and yet do 
cannibally feed upon them both. 
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Mandeville’s account of the Bible-lands is perhaps the most 
valuable portion of his book. Every nook and corner of the 
holy land is filled with wonders. At the foot of Mount Sinai 
he found a famous monastery where the monks drank olive oil 
instead of wine. There were no olive trees in that sterile dis- 
trict, but on a certain day every year enormous flocks of crows 
and ravens came there upon a pilgrimage, each bird carrying in 
his mouth a branch of olive berries, from which they made suf- 
ficient oil to last until the next supply. On Mount Calvary he 
saw the four pillars of stone, which are perpetually weeping for 
the death of Christ, and also the famous oak which withered up 
at the crucifixion. He did not go to the Tower of Babel, but 
heard all about it from people who dwelt near it. It was still 
standing, a prodigious ruin, ten miles square and sixty-four 
furlongs high. The country around is “ all deserte and full of 
dragones and great serpentes, and other hydeouse bestes with- 
outen nombre,” which naturally deter travellers from making 
a nearer acquaintance. At the top of Mount Ararat, seven 
miles high, he saw Noah’s ark, the timbers of which still hung 
together, just as she ran aground after the Flood, and might be 
plainly discerned from the foot of the mountain in fair weather. 
In the old times a monk once went up to the wreck and brought 
away a plank, which was still to be seen at the monastery, but 
since then no one had ever achieved the ascent, although many 
had tried, and left their bones to bleach upon the rocks. 
There are people, Mandeville says, who declare they have been 
up, and one misguided man even swore that he had put his 
finger into the very port hole from whence the devil flew when 
Noah shouted “ Benedicite!” But these folk are not to be be- 
lieved, and are in fact little better than liars. Hven Mandeville 
was obliged to draw the line somewhere. 

It is a striking proof of his moderation that he refrains 
from visiting the Garden of Eden. ‘‘ Of Paradise,” he says, “ I 
cannot speak properly, for I was never there,” but he neverthe- 
less describes it with tolerable minuteness. It is situated on 
the very highest pinnacle of earth, so high that the‘waters of 
the Flood never reached it, so high that it nearly touches the 
moon as she turns. It is surrounded by huge walls covered 
with the moss of five thousand years’ growth. ‘There is but 
one entrance, and that is guarded by a perpetually burning fire 
of bitumen, through which no human being has ever passed 


since Adam. From under the wal!s of this mysterious land 
11 
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flow the four great rivers, the Nile, Tigris, Euphrates, and 
Phison. : 

The circulation of Mandeville’s narrative, limited and imper- 
fect as it was in those days of no printing, gave an immense 
impetus to geographical research. If every one had his due, 
Mandeville ought at least to share with Columbus the honour 
of the discovery of America. It was the stupendous way in 
which the genius of the great Englishman lengthened out the 
earth eastwards, piling up kingdom upon kingdom, empire 
upon empire, in one endless panorama, that inspired the less 
gifted Spaniard with the rather commonplace notion of meeting 
it by a short cut to the westward. 

For the 

“ men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 


there are other authorities besides Mandeville. Saint 
Augustine, in the book “ Ad Fratresin Eremo,” says distinctly 
. and bravely :— 


‘“‘T was now Bishop of Hippo, and with certain servants of 
Christ I travelled to Aithiopia to preach the Gospel, and we saw 
there many men and women having no heads, but gross eyes fixed 
in their breasts: their other members like unto ours.” 


A similar people were said to live in Guiana upon the banks 
of the Caora. Sir Walter Raleigh writes :— 


“This may be thought a mere fable, yet, for my own part, I am 
resolved it is true; because every child in the province of Arromaia 
affirms all the same: they are called Ewaipanomi, and are reported 
to have their eyes in their shoulders, and their mouths in the middle 


of their breasts, and that a long train of hairs groweth backwards 
between their shoulders.” 


The dog-headed men are placed by Pliny and other ancient 
writers in Scythia. Marco Polo found them in the Andaman 
islands. He says, without any beating about the bush, “I 
assure you all the men of this island of Angamanam have heads 
like dogs, and teeth and eyes likewise; in fact, in the face 
they are just like big mastiff dogs.” But these ethnological 
statements are exceeded by Ptolemy’s description of the people 
of T'artaria Major: “some black as Ethiopians, some white 
like us, some having tails like peacocks, some of very little and 
low stature with two heads, some with no heads; and others 
whose face and teeth are in the manner of horse-jaws.” 
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Next to Mandeville, the most famous of the mediaval 
travellers was Friar Odoric, an Italian, who visited India and 
China about the same period. Although, perhaps, an inferior 
artist, he has several things of considerable merit, and it must 
be mentioned to his credit that he has less of the contemptible 
“they say” business than his great contemporary. “ In 
Zampa,” he says, “I saw a tortoise bigger in compass than 
the dome of St. Anthony’s church at Padua.” At Sandu, the 
court of the Great Khan—the Xanadu of Coleridge’s famous 
dream-poem—he writes: ‘‘I saw men with one eye in the 
middle of the forehead. I saw also a giant about twenty feet 
high, leading two lions,”’ Of the land of Polumbum, he says :— 


*‘ Here there be trees which bear men and women like fruit upon 
them. They are about a cubit in measurement, and are fixed in the 
tree up to their navels, and there they lie; and when the wind 
blows they be fresh, but when it does not blow they are all dried up.” 


The Arab geographers tell the same story of an island in the 
Southern Ocean, with the additional information that these 
vegetable men and women cry out, “ Wak! Wak!” when any 
one attempts to gather them. 

Another marvel of the vegetable kingdom is the mutton- 
tree :— 


“In a certain great kingdom called Cadeli there be mountains 
called the Caspian mountains, in which are said to grow certain 
very large melons. And when these be ripe they burst, and a little 
beast is found inside like a small lamb, so that they have both 
melons and meat. And though some peradventure may find that 
hard to believe, yet it may be quite true, just as it is true that there 
be in Ireland trees which produce birds! 


Odoric assigns to the inhabitants of the island Dondon the 
horrible custom of eating their aged relatives, which Herodotus 
relates of the Paddzei. To this day traditions of these dreadful 
orgies linger about the Indian archipelago. Sir Stamford 
Raffles was told of a similar custom prevailing amongst the 
Battaks of Java, and an old skipper of our acquaintance who 
long traded in this quarter used to relate the same thing of a 
tribe in Sumatra. We are inclined to yield implicit credence 
to these traditions... The only wonder about the matter is that 
these interesting people should have worked out for themselves 
and actually put into practical form some of the very latest 
and most valuable conclusions of modern economical science. 
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Upon a certain day in every year the oldest and most infirm 
members of the tribe are suspended by their arms from the 
horizontal bough of a tree under which assemble their dutiful 
children and grandchildren, dancing round their dangling 
elders, and singing— 


“When the fruit is ripe it will fall, fall, 
Kaloo la!” 


The entertainment is always contrived to come off during the 
season of limes, when both salt and pepper are plentiful. The 
old folks who have sufficient strength to hold on for a given 
time, are taken down and remanded until next year. ‘Those 
who fall are at once cut up and eaten raw. “But,” says 
Odoric, “they save the bones and bury them with great 
solemnity.” 

Friar Jordanus, another ecclesiastical traveller, excels in 
his descriptions of animals, and is especially strong in dragons. 
In India Tertia he says— 


“There be dragons in the greatest abundance which carry in 
their heads the lustrous stones called carbuncles. These animals 
have their lying place upon golden sands, and grow exceeding big, 
and cast forth from the mouth a most fetid and infectious breath 
like the thickest smoke arising from fire. These animals develope 
wings and begin to raise themselves in the air, but then, by the 
good judgment of God, being too heavy, they drop into a certain 
river which issues from Paradise, and perish there.” 


The work of Pigafetta, who accompanied Magellan in the 
memorable first voyage round the globe, is by no means to be 
despised, but as a matter of art wants breadth and vigour, not 
usually a defect of the Italian school. Although he corroborates 
several of the earlier statements he is not to be regarded as a 
mere copyist. He visited an island where the inhabitants 
had never seen or heard of rain, but obtained their fluids from 
a large tree which perpetually dripped the finest water. He 
passed very near to the island of Ocoloro below Java, which is 
inhabited entirely by women, who on a certain day every year 
become pregnant by a certain wind. To him also is due the 
merit of being the first to give the true history of that enormous 
king of trees, Campangunghi, on the shores of the gulf Sinus 
Magnus, upon whose branches the roc makes its nest, and 
carries up elephants and such small deer for the young rocs 
to eat. 
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Johannes Boemus, the Dutchman, is a credit to his flat and 
dull fatherland, but unfortunately there is so little of him. Of 
a certain island in the Southern Ocean he writes :— 


“‘ The chiefest thing wherein they differ from us is their tongues, 
which have a singular particularity given to them by nature, the 
which is that from their birth they are so parted and divided that 
they use them diversely and in the same instant speak two 
purposes at once.” 


What a priceless “ particularity ”” would this be to certain 
modern politicians! These interesting people, we are further 
told, are not subject to death as a natural termination of 
existence. ‘Those who escape being knocked upon the head, 
go on living for 150 years, and then commit suicide from pure 
weariness. After narrating these and a few other wonders, 
Boemus with a sense of the antithetical value of repose, only 
attained by a true artist, condescends to tell us that the north 
star cannot be seen from this island. 

These people, however, were surpassed in strangeness by 
the inhabitants of a country visited by the Armenian Hetum in 
the far Hast. The women there were extremely beautiful, and 
actually possessed of reason “ after the manner of men,” while 
the males, fit mates for such monstrosities, were not men but 
huge hairy dogs. From the manner in which the good 
Hetum relates these facts, it is evident that he considered 
the rational ladies by many degrees the greater marvel of the 
two! 

Another artist of the Dutch school, somewhat later in 
date, is John Struys, who started upon his travels in 1647, 
To him belongs the credit of corroborating most of Mande- 
ville’s statements about Mount Ararat. He made the ascent 
in seven days, at the rate of five miles a day. At the top he 
found a hermit, whom he cured of a dangerous disease, and 
received by way of fee a cross made of the wood of Noah’s 
ark, which the patient declared in a written testamur, that 
he had “cut out of a chamber of the said ark with my own 
hands.” Some time afterwards Struys visited the splendid 
tomb of Noah, near Persepolis, and was shown, upon a gold 
plate, some of the bones of the great navigator. 

When Struys was at Formosa he was fortunate enough to 
see one of the tailed men whose existence has been so much 
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disputed. A Formosan of the South country had been con- 
demned to be burned for murder, and our traveller went to 
the execution. ‘ As soon as his cleaths were stripped off,” 
writes Struys, “we saw his tail, which was about a foot long, 
and all grown over with hair; some of my acquaintances, out 
of curiosity, went to see him before he was executed, and 
learned from him that all or most of the south inhabitants had 
tails.” And yet this estimable John Struys was positively 
sold by a barbarous Turk for a sum barely equivalent to thirty 
shillings sterling ! 

The early travellers who approached the Arctic circle 
brought back many curious relations. One of the most pictu- 
resque of these was the story of a land of perpetual darkness, 
without sun, moon, or stars, commencing suddenly at the 
extremity of a vast plain, somewhere in Northern Tartaria. 

Ibn Batuta describes minutely the traffic which took place 
with the natives of the land of darkness. The merchant, 
intent upon trade, goes a little way into the country, and 
deposits in some convenient place the wares that he has brought 
with him. On the morrow he returns to his goods, and finds 
laid beside them the skins which his invisible customer offers 
in exchange. If he is satisfied with the bargain, he takes 
them and leaves his own things; if otherwise, he leaves them 
for further additions. The merchants never know whether 
those with whom they deal are men or goblins! Marco Polo 
tells us that the Tartars sometimes invade this region, taking 
care to be mounted upon mares that have foals, which foals 
they leave behind them upon the border, so that when they 
have got all the plunder they find their way back by means of 
the mares, who are eager to rejoin their offspring. Mandeville 
also describes this country, which he places in the kingdom of 
Abcaz, a territory adjoining Georgia. The lesser artists refrain 
from accounting for the strange phenomena; but Mandeville 
was equal to the occasion. In this desolate region, then a 
sunny, fertile country, a Christian army was sorely pressed by 
the Pagan host of an Emperor of Persia. The Christian leader 
prayed ardently for night to relieve him from his foes, when 
straightway from amidst the infidel ranks arose a thick black 
cloud, which increased in size and darkness until it had 
completely encompassed the whole country, where it will hang 
until doomsday. The description of this land of darkness and 
its riches is said to have fired Prince Rupert with the scheme 
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which resulted in the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Another story relating to the far north was that of the 
hibernating men. Gaguinus, in his “ Description of Muscovy,” 
relates that certain tribes of the province Laconoria lie fast 
asleep, like dormice, from about the 27th of November until 
the 24th of April, when they revive again, and go about their 
work as usual. Of a similar character are the stories of frozen 
words, which have been used with such excellent effect by 
Butler and Rabelais. The earliest version is that related by 
Castiglione in his ‘‘Cortegiano.” A trader of Lucca went to 
Poland to buy skins, and approached the frozen river Boris- 
thenes to bargain with some Muscovites who stopped upon the 
opposite side, ‘The words, however, congealed in the passage, 
and were lost. The Poles, hearing how the matter stood, 
kindled a great fire in the middle of the river, and after the 
lapse of an hour the words thawed, and came over in a con- 
fused murmur; but the price fixed was too high, and the 
Italian departed. 

Coming down to the sixteenth century, we meet with the 
venerated name of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a Portuguese 
traveller, who was long regarded as one of the greatest masters 
of the craft. In presence of the warm eulogium bestowed upon 
him by Cervantes and our own Congreve, we feel great reluc- 
tance to approach him with hostile criticism. Viewed, however, 
by the light of modern research, his claims appear remarkably 
poor. If notan absolute impostor, Pinto must be pronounced a 
greatly over-rated man. Making allowance for a few instances 
in which he appears to have adhered too strictly to the Oriental 
colouring of his hearsay evidence, and a slight tinge of that 
southern luxuriance of imagination which enabled the wits of 
Venice to affix the epithet, J7 Millione, upon the illustrious and 
veracious Marco Polo, his book is nothing more than a pleasant 
narrative of actual adventure. We almost blush to present the 
reader with the following specimen of so great a reputation. 
In sailing down the great river Ritsey, the voyager Pinto met 
with a tribe of savages called Magares :— 


“These folks feed on wild beasts, which they eat raw, such as 
serpents and adders: they hunt these beasts mounted on certain 
animals as big as horses, which have three horns in the middle of 
their foreheads, with thick, short legs, aud on the middle of their 
backs a row of prickles ; all the rest of their body is like a great 
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lizard. On their necks, instead of hair, they have other prickles, 
far larger than those on their backs; and on the joints of their 
shoulders short wings, wherewith they fly, as it were, leaping the 
length of five or six-and-twenty paces at a grasp. These creatures 
are called Banazes.”’ 


We have spent so much time among the older masters that 
we have little left for their successors. The reader, however, 
will not lose much, for there is a certain unsatisfying thinness 
about most of the modern work, due, no doubt, in great 
measure to the rigour of the conditions under which the artist 
labours. In these days, when there are so few blank spaces 
left upon the maps and the “ personally conducted ”’ roam the 
earth from China to Peru, it can scarcely be said that genius 
has fair play. There are, however, a few brilliant exceptions to 
the rule. One of the most important voyages of this century 
was the expedition to the Southern Pole undertaken by Captain 
Wilson. Enabled by a series of fortunate circumstances to get 
within the great barrier of ice-mountains which guard the inner 
Antarctic circle he discovered a rich expanse of land and sea 
rejoicing in a warm climate and a tropical vegetation—a land of 
palm-tree forests alive with monkeys and birds of paradise. 
Again, there is the narrative of the last survivor of Franklin’s 
expedition, who, some ten years ago, contrived to send a letter 
to Europe enclosed in a log of wood. ‘This adventurous man, 
having lived for many years amongst the Esquimaux, started 
in June, 1860, for the Pole. After enduring the most frightful 
privations, and having to kill his faithful dogs for food, he at 
length passed through a gorge between two immense walls of ice, 
and emerged into an open space of table-land from which he 
says, “‘1 could see below me, and stretching away as far as the 
eye could reach, a land more beautiful than England, abound- 
ing with highly-cultivated fields and pleasant villages.” The 
people were engaged in celebrating their great feast, the spring 
carnival, and kindly received the Englishman, taking him 
before their ruler the Jarl. The people are descended from the 
ancient Northmen, and their customs are described as resemb- 
ling those of Northern Europe a thousand years ago. The walrus 
and the seal are domesticated and used for towing barges and 
canoes, while the Jarl drives out in a magnificent sledge drawn 
by four huge mastodons, who still survive in that pleasant 
country. After this who can despair of the future of art! 
Only last year, indeed, Captain Lawson gave the world his 
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interesting ‘‘ Wanderings in New Guinea.” The Captain 
discovered many tall things. In point of dimensions, perhaps 
Mount Hercules is the tallest, being exactly 32,783 feet high. 
And worthy of Mount Hercules was the discoverer, for Captain 
Lawson ascended 25,314 feet in nine hours, and this only a 
few days after having been tossed thirty feet high by an 
infuriated buffalo ! 

The early inquirers into nature diversified the pursuit of 
knowledge with a good deal of very solid and substantial lying. Of 
the tribe of animals invented by them the Mantichorais perhaps 
the most original. He is represented as resembling a lion in 
shape, but with the head, eyes, and ears of a man, and with a 
skin of deep scarlet. His tail was like that of the scorpion, 
from the extremity of which he was able to dart venomous 
stings at his enemies after the manner of arrows from a cross- 
bow, and, wonderful to relate, a fresh supply of these projec- 
tiles grew as fast as needed. ‘The Rabbi Chauna describes a 
bird—Bar Juchne—which leaves Sinbad’s roc very far in the 
shade. One of the eggs which fell from her nest broke down 
three hundred cedars and inundated sixty villages. This same 
Rabbi had a grandson who says, “ I once saw a frog as large 
as Akra’’—Akra being a village of some sixty houses. “If I 
had not seen it myself I should not have believed it.” Idrisi, 
the Arabian geographer, tells of a certain great fish of the 
Indian Ocean who carries within himself three other fish each 
contained within the other like the balls in a Chinese puzzle. 
When you kill the outside fish the inner one bursts forth and 
tries to revenge the death of his fellow, and so on till the four 
are destroyed. : 

It is amusing to see how the modern naturalists endeavour 
to account for the vagaries of their predecessors, Cuvier, 
with a want of confidence in art not uncommon in scien- 
tific men, believed that the old writers obtained their mon- 
strous combinations from the sculptured symbols found upon 
the pagodas and temples of India, and described them as 
really existing animals. As late as 1664, Lancelot Addison, 
the father of the Spectator wrote a description of Tangier, 
in which he gravely repeated the old stories of the hybrid 
races, and discovers a reason for their existence. ‘‘ There 
being but few watering-places and the country hot, and all 
manner of cattel meeting at these places, do many times 
couple with beasts of another kinde; and thence pro- 
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ceeds a new species having part of the one and part of the 
other.” 

The vegetable kingdom also contributed its wonders. A 
number of curious,stories gathered round the mandrake. It 
was unsafe to extract it from the ground in the usual way. 
The earth was first loosened round the root, and a dog or other 
animal harnessed to it, and when thus dragged up it gave a 
dreadful shriek which caused death or madness to those who 
heard it. “In which crye,” says Bulleine, an old physician 
who was very learned upon the subject, “it dost not only dye 
itself, but the fear thereof killeth the dogge or beast which 
pullest it out.””? Avicenna relates that a Jew, of Metz, had one 
which possessed a human head and the legs and body of a 
cock. ‘This specimen, however, must have been got up alive, 
for he fed heartily upon a diet of grains of Javender and earth 
worms! Another remarkable plant was peculiar to the realms 
of Prester John. It sprang out of the earth at sunrise, 
blossomed and bore fruit at midday, and withered away and 
died at night. 

Some of the statements about natural history are so out- 
rageously absurd that it is difficult to understand how they 
could at any time have obtained credence. Bulwer tells us that 
all children born at sea are dumb. Rigardus states as an 
undoubted fact that before the true Cross fell into the hands of 
the infidels, all the children of Christendom had thirty-two 
teeth. The instant the holy relic became polluted by Islam, 
the number sank to twenty-three. The properties of the load- 
stone gave rise to many singular stories. Serapion has a long 
relation of a loadstone rock upon the coast of India, which, like 
Sinbad’s island, extracts all the iron from passing ships. M. 
Vallemont maintains the probability of the legend of Mahomet’s 
coffin suspended in mid air, and cites Father Cabzeus, who kept 
a needle in the air between two magnets as long as one might 
repeat four long verses! Julius Camilius minutely describes a 
chemical process for making Lilliputian men and women, and 
one of his admirers declares that he had seen in his laboratory 
many bottles containing these homunculi. William of Malmes- 
bury tells an extraordinary story of certain “ mice of Asia,” 
who have such a violent sympathy for any one bitten by a 
leopard that they cannot be restrained from rushing upon him 
in great numbers. ‘The worthy monk’s informant had seen a 
person surrounded in this manner, who, despairing of safety on 
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shore, put out to sea in a boat, when immediately a thousand 
of the mice swarm out after him in little vessels, which they 
hollowed out of pomegranate rinds. Several curious stories 
were believed of the Bird of Paradise. It was said to be born 
without feet, and obliged therefore to be always upon the wing. 
The female bird laid her eggs and nursed her young upon the 
back of the male, which was made hollow for that purpose. 
They lived in the blue empyrean far beyond the range of insects, 
and fed entirely upon dew. Cardan had seen three specimens 
of this bird, and distinctly vouches for these details. The 
crocodile always devoured a man from the feet upwards.. He is 
unable to eat the human head, but is accustomed to take it to a 
solitary place and shed bitter tears over the forbidden delicacy. 

Stories of long-lived people are very common, and throw 
the achievements of Mr. Thoms’ pets quite into the shade. 
Solinus relates that in the province of Pandora everybody 
lives to between two and three hundred years. In their youth 
they have grey hair, which turns to black as they grow old. 
In Thule (Iceland) the people will not die, but as they become 
subject to the infirmities of extreme old age, this deprivation 
of mortality is by no means regarded as a privilege. “ In 
many places,” says 'orquemada, ‘‘ they cause themselves to 
be conveyed to other parts to the end that they may die.” 
Fulgosus, who has collected much valuable information about 
longevity, tells us that Johannes de Temporibus, the armour- 
bearer of Charlemagne, lived to the age of 361. 

It is probable that many of the tales of giants originated in 
the discovery of the remains of extinct animals. The follow- 
ing, however, related by Campegius, could scarcely have been 
derived from this source :— 


“ Certain labourers digging for chalk under the foot of a hill in 
Sicily, discovered.a cave of great wideness, entering into the which 
they found sitting in the midst thereof a man of monstrous. huge- 
ness, that they fled to the village reporting what they had seen, 
and at last gathering together in great number with weapons and 
torches, they returned back to the cave where they found the giant. 
In his left hand he held a mighty staff, so great as the mast of a 
ship. Seeing that he stirred not, they took heart, and drew near 
him, but he fell instantly into ashes, the bones only remaining, so 
monstrous that the very skull of his head held in it a bushel of 
wheat ; and his whole carcase being measured was found to be 150 
cubits long” (about 210 feet). 
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All giants, however, must hide their diminished heads 
before Og of Bashan. Some idea of his size may be gathered 
from the stories of the Talmudists, one of which runs as 
follows :— 


“Tt came to pass one day that Abraham rebuked Og so that he 
greatly trembled, and by reason of his exceeding fear a tooth fell 
out of his head, and Abraham made an easy chair of it, and sat 
thereon all the days of his life.” 


This redoubtable giant met with his death through impru- 
dently carrying upon his head a rock of some six miles in 
circumference, wherewith he intended to smash the camp of 
Israel. Some mischievous ants made holes in this rock from 
the top, the enormous mass gave way, and Og was in point of 
fact bonneted. In this sorry plight he was easily slain by 
Moses, who, however, could only reach to the height of his 
ankle. Years afterwards, some men were out hunting near 
the locality of Og’s defeat, and pursued a deer three miles up 
a long dismal tunnel, but not being able to catch the deer or 
see the end of the passage, they were compelled to return, 
disappointed. This tunnel was the hollow shin-bone of the 
unburied Og! 

Stories of great sleepers abound. Besides the well-known 
instance of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, there is the story 
related by Pliny of Epimenides of Crete, a still older Rip Van 
Winkle, who, when a boy, tending cattle in the fields, laid 
himself down in a cave to sleep away an hour. When he 
awoke, he went home to dinner, but found his father dead, 
and, with difficulty, made himself known to a younger brother, 
then a very old man, who had succeeded to his father’s estate. 
The boy had slept for seventy-five years. Paulus Diaconus, 
in his ‘ History of Lombardy,” tells of a cave upon the sea- 
shore in the northern bounds of Germany, where five men 
have been asleep from time immemorial. From their habit, 
he says it is judged they are Romans. A native of the 
country once attempted to strip one of them, but his arms 
became instantly withered up, and since then the sleepers 
have been unmolested. Another variation of these sleep 
stories is the legend of the monk, who, wandering in the 
woods, became entranced by the singing of a nightingale. 
After listening to it for a few minutes, as he believes, he 
returns to the monastery, and finds it filled with strange 
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faces. The abbot and monks of his time were all dead. He 
had been dreaming in the woods for fifty years. 

The story of a city and its inhabitants suddenly turned 
into stone was one of the favourite marvels of our ancestors. 
One of Sir Kenelm Digby’s correspondents, writing from 
Florence, thus discourses about it :— 


“This is to present my humble service to you, and to let you 
know of a strange metamorphosis hapned in Barbary not long since, 
which is the turning of a whole city into stone—that is, men, beasts, 
trees, houses, utensils, etc.; everything remaining in the same pos- 
ture (as children at their mothers’ breasts, etc.). This city is under 
the King of Tripoli, four days’ journey into the land. One Whiting, 
the captain of an English ship, who had been a slave in these parts, 
coming to Florence, told the Grand Duke of this accident, and he 
himself had seen the city.” 


Van Helmont has capped this narrative with the relation 
of an entire army of Tartars, men, camels and horses, with 
arms and baggage, all turned into stone in the course of a 
single day. ‘This is said to have occurred between Russia and 
Tartary, not far from a pestiferous fen, which our philosopher 


thinks may have given forth a “petrifying breath or ferment.” 

The little reliance to be placed in the truth of history has 
long been one of the commonplaces of cynicism. “ Bring me 
my liar,” said Charles V., when he required a volume of his- 
tory. ‘ Bring me anything but history,” said Walpole, “ for 
that must be lies.” The fact is that man, next to the sheep, 
perhaps, is the least original of animals. Vico and Buckle 
have sufficiently shown that the same circumstances produce 
the same events, generation after generation, and age after 
age, reducing the work of record to little more than a dreary 
exemplification of the law of averages. The historian, there- 
fore, who takes an enlightened view of his calling, attaches 
but secondary value to the merely concrete actualities of his 
period, and naturally subordinates what unreasoning people 
cali facts to the exigences of art. Hegel tells us that the 
primeval historians were satisfied with the humble réle of trans- 
lating external phenomena into internal conceptions. Their 
immediate successors, under the inspiration of a more advanced 
culture and a higher sense of responsibility, may be said to 
have reversed this order, and translated internal concepts into 
external phenomena. Hence the chiaroscuro which forms the 
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background of all history. But both processes result in 
one or other of the many forms of truth. 

The glorious “story of Troy divine,” at which half the 
poets of the world have kindled their torches, the legends of 
Brutus and Lucretia, of Porsenna, and the Horatii, which 
formed the pabulum upon which so many generations of 
Romans were nurtured, and those of Charlemagne and King 
Arthur, which gave at once a faith and code of morals to 
medizval Europe, are surely truths in the highest sense 
of the word, and truths, too, of infinitely greater importance 
than the miserable battles and sieges which make the staple of 
the inartistic annalist ? Charles Lamb was accustomed to 
regret the failure of the Gunpowder Plot, upon the ground that 
it was such a fine sensation lost. Without the aid of the artist, 
history, indeed, would be little more than a barren record of 
opportunities thrown away. Nearly all the events which 
stand out boldly from the canvas and relieve the tedium of 
human routine, are more or less indebted to him. ‘Take, for 
example, such well-known instances as the murder of Fair 
Rosamond in the Maze, the sucking of the poisoned wound by 
Queen Eleanor, or the shooting of the apple by Tell. What 
are the bare facts,—the insipid objective realities? The 
beautiful mistress of King Edward lived to a green old age, 
and made a most exemplary end in a nunnery. It was a 
famous army surgeon, and not Queen Hleanor, who saved the 
life of Prince Edward from the Saracen’s dagger. Walter 
de Hemingford describes with great minuteness the surgical 
operation, and cruelly relates how Eleanor, true to the instincts 
of her charming sex, had to be borne forcibly from the chamber, 
shrieking and struggling in the arms of two attendants. The 
Tell story, according to the latest authorities upon Swiss 
history, is nothing more than an old northern legend, which had 
somehow drifted into the far-off Alpine valley, and, in course 
of ages, became grafted upon the details of some small parochial 
squabble. No contemporary chronicler even mentions the 
names of Tell or Geysler. As a rule, however, the inventions 
of historians are of no very high order of merit. In the 
majority of cases they consist of simple omissions, or of plain 
misstatements. Some of these, however, it must be admitted, 
are sufficiently audacious, as in the case of Orosius, who, 
writing the history of the last age of Rome, omits all mention 
of the decisive victory of the Goths at’ Ravenna, or that of 
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Grafton, whose chronicle of the reign of King John contains 
no allusion to Magna Charta; or, that of Ribadeneira the 
Jesuit, who relates in his “ History of the English Schism,” that 
Queen Elizabeth caused hymns in her own praise to be substi- 
tuted for those addressed to the Virgin in the English service- 
books. If any one desires to see what history may be made in 
judicious hands, let him carefully read the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Waterloo despatch, in Col. Gorwood’s book, and after- 
wards turn to the account of the same battle in the pages of 
Lamartine’s “ History of the Restoration.” We have not 
here, as in the case of Thiers, to complain of bad faith or 
national prejudice. It is simply the triumph of the artist and 
poet over unpromising material. The most stupendous and 
successful invention of the historian is perhaps the narrative 
of the pre-Roman or Brutan history of Britain, of which the 
earliest version now extant is to be found in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. Thisis no mere question of a group of myths, like 
those which have gathered round the names of Charlemagne 
and Arthur, but a cut-and-dried catalogue of dynasties and 
kings, extending over upwards of a thousand years, with a 
series of events to match, and a philosophy of causes to boot, 
and all this accepted by a great people for many centuries as 
the true story of its genesis. 

In political warfare the art of lying has always played a con- 
spicuous part, and victory generally attends the party which 
has lied the longest and the loudest. Our own civil wars afford 
many striking examples of this branch of art. Reports of 
speeches and addresses which were never made, and graphic 
accounts of battles which were never fought, were: pressed 
into the service of both sides, and to this day greatly puzzle 
the critical investigator. 

Coarser fictions satisfied the ignorant masses. Lundsford 
and the Cavaliers were believed by thousands of country folks 
to sup upon young and tender Roundheads, while the Royalists 
invented a most circumstantial narrative of Cromwell’s selling 
himself to the devil. On the morning of the battle of Worcester, 
the General (so ran the story) invited Captain Lindsay, one 
of his Ironsides, to accompany him to a wood near the 
camp, in order to be present at a little transaction which 
required a witness. They met there “‘a grave elderly man 
with a roll of parchment in his hands,” which he gave to 
Cromwell, who eagerly perused it, exclaiming imperiously when 
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he had done so, “ This is only for seven years. I was to have 
had it for one-and-twenty. It must and shall be so!” The 
grave man said it could only be for seven, upon which 
Cromwell declared with great fierceness, ‘it should be for 
fourteen, at least.” But “the other” peremptorily swore 
that it should not, “ and if he would not take it so, there were 
others who would,” a threat which brought the bargain toa 
close ; for Cromwell snatched away the deed, and exclaimed 
to his horrified attendant, ‘“‘ Now, Lindsay, the battle is our 
own!” And good Cavaliers shudderingly related how exactly 
upon that day seven years the great Protector yielded up his 
spirit, in the midst of the greatest storm known to that century. 
All this is sufficiently circumstantial, but it was not enough, it 
appears for some unreasonable people, and an excellent man 
was found, who came forward to declare that he had seen the 
original contract. 

Forty years later, we have the tale of the young Pretender 
and the warming-pan, and the legend of Colonel Kirk. The 
former story is allowed: by Earl Russell to have brought more 
adherents to the Whig cause than the Bill of Rights, while 
the latter contributed in no small degree to produce the 
popular disaffection which led to the Revolution. It will some 
day be recognized that something more is required of a 
philosophical historian than a crude voracity for the res geste. 
It would be quite possible to construct a history of England— 
and probably of any other country—upon sound esthetical 
principles which should give a perfectly accurate view of the 
general course of events, and yet contain no one single incident 
which was literally, absolutely, and vulgarly true. 

Of the style of art which seeks effect by exaggeration we 
have many choice examples. Our old friend Lempri¢re, so long 
the guide of ingenuous youth, was not ashamed to tell us that 
the Persian army at Thermopyle numbered 5,283,200 men, 
and yet allows this multitude to be stopped by Leonidas and 
his three hundred Spartans. Paulin, relating the siege of 
Bitter, says the slaughter was so great that the horses marched 
up to their mouths in blood. The city was closely beleaguered 
for three years and a half, and a river of blood ran from the 
walls with such force that it carried stones of four pounds in 








1 weight, not only into the sea which was four miles off, but up- 
wards of forty miles out. Four millions [quadrigentas myriades | 
of the faithful perished at Bitter. After this, the story of the 
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French chroniclers that Charles Martel killed 360,000 Saracens 
before Tours seems tame. 

The Semitic races are unsurpassed in luxunance of 
imagination. ‘lhe Rabbi Jose Ben Lazar tells how a hog by 
some evil mischance once found its way to the roof of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, and how thereupon the land of Israel shook four 
hundred parse every way for six weeks. Another Jewish 
chronicler has a frightful story of the death of Titus the con- 
queror of Jerusalem. A gnat one day entered his nostrils and 
for seven long years made tunnels in his brain. When his 
skull was opened, the insect was found to be the size of a 
pigeon, and to have a beak of copper and claws of iron. 

The story of supernatural help in battles is always a favourite 

subject with the historian. The chroniclers of the Crusades 
relate that at the critical moment of the great battle before 
Antioch, the Christians were reinforced by St. George himself at 
the head of a squadron of unearthly cavalry, who by their mira- 
culous prowess turned the tide of victory and defeated the 
paynems. It is a striking proof of the tendency of the myth to 
re peat itself under similar conditions that the same story is told 
of the siege of Kars in our own times. The poor besieged Turks 
believed that ten thousand shadowy Mussulmans clad in green 
assisted to repel the Russian assault, and disappeared when the 
enemy was driven back. So also the New England story of 
the old man supposed to have been an angel, who assisted the 
colonists to withstand an Indian invasion, and afterwards 
vanished. Sometimes the aid comes from another quarter. 
Strada mentions that when the great church of Antwerp was 
sacked, upwards of a hundred devils were counted amongst the 
busiest of the assailants. The illustrious Damascius goes even 
further than this, and records a case where supernatural help 
was vouchsafed to both sides. Ina battle fought near Rome 
with the Scythians under Attila, the slaughter on both sides 
was so great that all were killed except the generals, but such 
was the hatred and ferocity of the combatants that after the 
bodies were dead the souls stood upright and continued 
fighting with great fierceness for three whole days and nights, 
“in no way inferior to living men either for the activity of 
their hands or the ardour of their minds.” 

The ecclesiastical historians have some undeniably creditable 
things, although perhaps in a lower style. The medieval 


legends of the saints equal even the wonders of the ancient 
12 
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world, and are indeed very much the same, for the repertory of 
the gods themselves has been robbed to enrich the Acta Sanc- 
torum. A grave fault of the monastic artist is his prodigality 
of colour. It was said of a great English statesman that he 
habitually used such strong language that he left himself with- 
out any adequate power of expression on really great emer- 
gencies. So it is with the marvels of the hagiologist. The 
laws of nature are so continually broken that the effect is 
greatly weakened if not entirely lost. Good St. Austin, sorely 
tempted in the flesh by a dish of roasted partridges at supper, 
makes the sign of the cross, and the birds fly away. St. 
Anthony arrives weary and hungry at the house of a scoffer, who 
sets before him a large toad, quoting the text, “ Thou shalt eat 
of such things as are set before thee,’ whereupon the saint 
turns the ugly reptile into a fat capon. St. Dominic, 
reading a homily, is grievously tormented by the devil in the 
shape of a flea, and the saint, calmly taking him between his 
fingers, pinches him into a book-mark. St. Goar, maligned by 
evil report about a love affair, hung his cow! and walking staff 
upon a sun-ray in order to attest his innocence. St. Patrick at 
a time when fuel is scarce collects ice to light his fire with. St. 
Benedict sang psalms from the bosom of his mother before he 
was born. Of the higher order of fictions, however, there are 
some of considerable merit. The infant St. Kined was rescued 
from drowning by sea-gulls who built him a nest upon a rock, 
and suckled him for three months upon a brass bell. St. 
Anthony preached such a moving discourse to the fishes that 
they assembled in vast shoals to hear him, and when he had 
finished, says the chronicler, “some spake, some opened their 
mouths and gasped, and all bowed their heads.” St. Winifred 
lived fifteen years after her decollation. St. Patrick swam the 
Liffey with his head under his arm, and not, as a countryman 
asserted, in his mouth. The biographer of St. Simon and St. 
Jude relates that their saintships were sent for, to Babylon to 
investigate a case of disputed paternity. The infant was 
perched upon a cushion in the cathedral, and adjured to declare 
if the suspected person, a deacon of the church, was his father. 
To the admiration of the whole assembly, the infant answered 
in a loud voice, “‘ No! nor hath he at any time committed this 
sin.” Asked further to disclose the name of his father, this 
wise and sententious child replied with true filial piety, ‘It is 
always right to exculpate the innocent, but it is not always right 
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to accuse the guilty.” The chef d’ceuvre of this branch of art 
is unquestionably the story gravely related by Baronius of tke 
House of the Virgin at Loretto, which was removed through 
the air from Palestine to Dalmatia in the course of a single 
night. The depositions of some good folks who saw it in tran- 
situ are still in existence. But this sort of thing, it must 
be admitted, is weak in tone, and only worthy of the men who 
invented the axiom, ‘‘ Credo quia impossibile est ” 

The introduction of newspapers gave an immense impetus to 
the art of lying. From the first they obtained a great reputa- 
tion in this line. Guy Patin, in the very infancy of journalism, 
described its professors in delicious superlatives, as “ homi- 
num genus audacissimum, mendacissimum, avidissimum,” 
and the Abbé Tilladet, writing to Voltaire after the art had 
flourished nearly a century, said, “ As soon as anything is 
printed, though you have not read it, lay a wager it is not 
true; I will go you halves, and it will make our fortunes.” 
But before the introduction of the newspaper proper, the press 
had been largely employed to satisfy the popular appetite for 
wonders through the means of cheap news pamphlets. The 
following is a good specimen of these tracts, and has some 
touches of true art :— 


“A discourse relating toa Strange Monstrous Serpent or Dragon 
lately discovered and yet living, to the great annoyance and divers 
slaughters of both men and women, in Sussex, two miles from 
Horsham, in a wood called St. Leonard's Forest, this present month 
of August, 1614.” 


This wonderful animal is 


“ Some nine feet or rather more in length, and shaped like the 
exle-tree of a cart, a quantity of thickness in the midst and some- 
what smaller at both ends. The scales along his back seem to be 
blackish, and so much as is discovered under his belly appeareth 
to be red; for I speak of no nearer description than a reasonable 
ocular distance. He is of countenance very proud, and at the sight 
or hearing of men or cattle will raise his neck upright and seem 
to listen and look about with great arrogancy. There are likewise 
on either side of him discovered two great bunches so big as a large 
football, and which God forbid should in time grow to be wings. 
He will cast his venom about four rods from him, as by woful ex- 
perience it was proved on the bodies of a man and woman coming 
that way, who afterwards were found dead, being poisoned and 
much swelled, but not preyed upon.” 
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All these and even more extraordinary particulars are to 
be certified by “the carrier of Horsham who lyeth at the White 
Horse in Southwark.” ‘he editor of the Harleian Miscel- 
lany, who reprinted this pleasant production, seems to have 
thoroughly believed in it. He writes, ‘This relation breathes 
such a spirit of sincerity, and seems so well attested, that we 
cannot much doubt of its truth!” 

Of later essays in this department we shall present the 
reader with some specimens—a few flowers from a garden 
of almost unlimited extent. It must be admitted, however, 
that in this field our own country contrasts but poorly with 
that of the Continent or even America. ‘The provincial 
journals rarely soar higher than enormous gooseberries, toads 
discovered in stone, or the inevitable boy who swallows a 
newt and afterwards disgorges it at the County hospital ; while 
even the journals of the metropolis and the larger towns are 
content to ring the changes upon a very small group of stories 
with painful and shameless persistency. The sea serpent is 
the alpha and omega of British newspaper art, and until we 
get rid of this horrible brute it will be vain to hope for better 
things. Take the following as a specimen of English common- 
place from a paper of 1865 :— 


“ REMARKABLE Sprp—R.—A sudden panic fell upon the worskip- 
pers on Kaster Sunday in a large church at Lisbon. An enormous 
spider was suddenly seen to descend from a large web in the roof. 
The creature was so formidable that the women began to scream, 
and a scene of general terror and excitement followed. When 
Arachne was captured, she was found to be with legs extended 
nearly five feet long. She weighed twenty pounds, and is supposed 
to have accumulated this enormous bulk by feeding upon the oil 
supplied for the lamps.” 


There are, however, a few examples of which any nation 
might be proud, as the Jessie Cameron episode in the account 
of the relief of Lucknow, and the story of the keg containing 
the lost log-book of Columbus, picked up a few years ago at 
Gibraltar, but we are half afraid that they may turn out to be 
American importations. 

France gives us the following :— 


“EXTRAORDINARY Discovery.—Some labourers recently working in 
a stone quarry near St. Eufe, came upon a living object encased in 
the solid rock, some ninety feet below the surface. Proceeding 
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very circumspectly in their work, they managed to unearth with 
little injury a very remarkable reptile of the lizard kind, upwards of 
thirty feet in length. Exposed to the air, the huge creature gave a 
deep convulsive shudder and died. Dr. Marin was sent for to see 
the monster, and he pronounced it to be an undoubted specimen of 
the antediluvian Ichthyosaurus, which must therefore have passed 
countless ages without air or sustenance.” 


The following, from the Journal de Commerce of Lyons, in 
1830 is not bad :— 


“ ExrraorDINARY INncivENT.—Dr. Hotham, of Morpeth, an Eng- 
lish physician, now travelling in Switzerland, has just made a dis- 
covery of startling interest. Whilst in company with a relief party 
of the monks of Mont St. Bernard during the recent severe weather, 
he discovered a human body firmly embedded in the snow, but appa- 
rently quite perfect, and free from any appearance of decay. Upon 
its removal to the hospice the prescribed treatment for the restora- 
tion of animation was applied, but without success. Observing, 
however, a certain freshness in the body, the doctor persevered in 
his efforts, and after being exposed to hot vapour baths for three 
days the unfortunate traveller revived. Wonderful to relate, he turns 
out to be one Roger Dodsworth, the son of the famous English anti- 
quary of the same name, who died in 1654. The gentleman states 
that he was returning to England on account of his father’s death, 
when he was buried under an avalanche. He was born in 1629, so 
that he has just completed his 200th year. As soon as he is suffi- 
ciently recovered he will continue his journey home under the care 
of his preserver.” 

Here are two specimens from America :— 

“ Singular accounts reach us from the observatory recently estab- 
lished by the Russian Government upon the Koryl plateau of the 
Caucasus. for some time past M. Swaginoff has been greatly puz- 
zled by the periodical occurrence of certain curious scintillations 
proceeding from the moon. After a lengthened series of very deli- 
cate observations, he has arrived at the conclusion that these pheno- 
mena are the result of some optical and mechanical experiment 
directed by intelligent agency ; in other words, that the beings who 
inhabit the satellite, are endeavouring to signal the earth. We 
understand that the Russian Government have ordered several con- 
cave mirrors, of size hitherto unknown, from one of our leading 
firms.” 

“ AstounDING Freak Or Nature.—A correspondent writes us 
from Waterloo, Iowa, asking if we know of one Edgar Burnham. 
We do; and as it is a strange true tale, known to hundreds, 
we give it in the Democrat as it is, and we may correct some 
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errors those who speak of him have fallen into. Hight 
years since there lived in this state an editor named Powell, 
now connected with a Chicago paper. In 1862 Powell was married 
to a Miss Ellen Burnham, of Broadhead, Wisccnsin, whose 
parents were old residents of Broadhead, and of high respec- 
tability. The daughter taught music, and was very attractive. At 
the expiration of about two years, when about twenty-one years of 
age, Mrs. Powell’s voice changed, she grew light whiskers, and gra- 
dually changed her sex, developing into a man in every respect. 
The husband and wife separated, and Mrs. Ellen Powell took the 
name of Edgar Burnham, and lived single for one year. About the 
end of the year he married a young lady, a Miss Gerta Everett, who 
was a pupil of his when he was Miss Ellen Burnham. The former 
girl is now a man, the former wife is now a husband, the former 
mother is now a father.” 


The Yankee author was probably not aware that his story 
had been anticipated by Pliny and half a score of other artists. 


The amateur or conversational liar must not be forgotten in 
our hurried survey. The books of ana of all ages and coun- 
tries abound in stories of his exploits, and delight to record 
instances of his discomfiture. The old English jest books tell 
of a most unfortunate aspirant who, boasting to a nobleman 
of Elizabeth’s Court of his travel in Italy, declared, in answer 
to a question about Venice, that he saw little of it because 
he was compelled to ride post through without stopping. 
Voltaire’s vivid imagination and fine sense of artistic finish is 
said to have occasionally led him into awkward positions. 
Dining one day at the table of the Karl of Peterborough, then 
ambassador at Paris, he was describing to the company how 
he wrote the “ Henriade” in the Bastille when debarred the 
use of pen, ink, and paper. “ Where did you get your paper,” 
said Bishop Berkeley, who happened to be present. “ Why,” 
said Voltaire, after a painful pause, ‘1 chewed my linen and 
made that into paper.” George Selwyn, who detested 
anything like exaggeration, figures in several good stories. 
A general officer who had served in America was one even- 
ing at the ‘ Cocoa Tree,” describing to the company the 
phenomena of certain hot and cold water springs which are 
frequently found quite close together in the Western territory. 
Just as Selwyn entered the room, he was saying that fish of 
various species abounded in the latter; and that all those who 
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were fond of fish had to do after the fatigues of a day’s march 
was to angle for a few moments in the cold spring, and then 
pop the fish into the hot one, where it was boiled in the 
twinkling of an eye. This marvellous account operated differ- 
ently upon the several people present : some were incredulous ; 
others amazed; whilst all agreed that it was exceedingly 
curious. ‘ There is nothing at all surprising in the General’s 
narrative, gentlemen ! ” said Selwyn, ‘‘ and indeed I myself can 
vouch for the truth of it; for when I was in France I was 
witness to a similar phenomenon. In Auvergne there are 
springs similar to those in America, but with this remarkable 
addition, that there is generally in the vicinity a third contain- 
ing hot parsley and butter; so that after the fish have been 
cooked according to the General’s receipt, they have a most 
delicious sauce provided af the same moment. You seem to 
doubt my veracity, gentlemen, therefore I only beg that those 
who are incredulous may set out for France and see the thing 
with their own eyes.” ‘‘ But, Mr. Selwyn,” said the General, 
“ consider the improbability of parsley and butter!” “I beg 
your pardon, my dear sir,” interrupted George, “I gave you 
full credit for your story, and you are surely too polite to refuse 
belief to mine!” The anonymous General of this story was 
evidently no great artist, and by no means equal to the barber 
of Turnham Green, recorded by Churchill the poet. This 
worthy, who was accustomed to shave Churchill every morning, 
on one occasion excused himself for being late on the ground 
of great pressure of business. Churchill asked him how many 
he had shaved. “ Sir,” said the barber, ‘‘ you make the two 
hundred and fiftieth!” ‘That is a great number in so small 
a place,” replied Churchill ; “but I remember a gentleman in 
your line who used likewise to draw teeth, who drew as many 
teeth one morning as completely paved a courtyard twelve 
yards square, and he and his wife finished the work by eleven 
o’clock next morning.” ‘‘ Ah,” said the dauntless barber, 
“my wife helped me to comb the wigs and make the lather.” 
Our ancestors elevated lying into a fashionable recreation. 
Lying matches date even from the age of Chivalry. We meet 
with several interesting allusions to them in the medizval 
romances, under the name of “ gaber.”” Hence in the wonder- 
ful story of “‘ Galienus,”’ one of the most popular, we find that 
when Charlemagne and his twelve peers paid their famous visit 
to the Emperor Hugo at Constantinople, they indulged in a 
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game of this kind. On the night of their arrival Prince 
Tiberius, the eldest son of their host, conducted the illustrious 
travellers to their bed-chamber. Being in no humour for 
sleep, Charlemagne proposed “ gaber,” and the game com- 
menced, ‘I,’ said the Emperor, “have often cut a man in 
twain with my good sword Joyeuse, although he has been clad 
in the triple armour of Damascus.” ‘ 1,” said Orlando, 
“could level fifty fathoms of the wall of Constantinople by one 
blast of my golden horn.” Ogier declared he could overturn 
the palace in which they were in by tying a thread to one of 
the pillars;” and so the boasts went on through all the 
Paladins. The “ gabs” being completed, the company fell 
asleep with a calmness which would hardly have been theirs if 
they had known what was to happen in the morning, for it so 
happened that the Emperor Hugo, a wise prince who thirsted 
for knowledge, believing that he should be able to obtain 
priceless hints in the arcana of government from thirteen 
such paragons as those now under his roof, had secreted a spy 
in their bedchamber to report the words of wisdom. When 
the spy told Hugo what had really passed, he became so 
indignant that, forgetting the laws of hospitality, he sent word 
to them by herald, that unless each man performed his “ gab ” 
completeiy, and without deceit, he would hang them all, 
excepting only Charlemagne. We regret that we cannot lay 
before our readers the relation of the manner in which the 
Paladins extricated themselves from this scrape. If he will 
consult Menage he may be abundantly resolved. 

In Elizabethan times the game of brag was very popular. 
“ Lying, with us,” writes Lupton, in 1580, “is so loved and 
allowed, that there are many tymes gamings and prizes there- 
fore, purposely to encourage one to outlye another.” In the 
last century there were several organized Lying Clubs, one of 
which for many years held its meetings at the “ Bell Tavern,” 
Westminster. Among other rules of this society were the 
following :— 


“‘ That whoever shall presume to speak a word of truth between 
the established hours of six and ten, within this worshipful society, 
without first saying, ‘By your leave, Mr. President,’ shall for every 
such offence forfeit one gallon of such wine as the chairman shall 
think fit.” 


A coarser form of the same intellectual amusement is the 
custom of lying for the whetstone, which formerly obtained at 
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village feasts in many parts of England. It was, perhaps, 
some popular version of the story of King Priscus’s whetstone 
cut through by a razor which caused this article to be selected 
as the appropriate prize ; or it may have been only an ingenious 
symbolism to express the necessary whetting of the wits ; but, 
at any rate, it was the recognized emblem of lying, and is 
illustrated by a sarcasm of Lord Bacon upon Sir Kenelm 
Digby. The latter, upon his return from the Continent, was 
boasting of having seen the philosopher’s stone. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 
said the Lord Keeper, “ it was a whetstone.” 

At Coggleshall, in Essex, there was a famous institution of 
this kind. There is a story that Bishop Porteous once stopped 
in this town to change horses, and observing a great crowd 
in the streets, put his head out of the window to inquire the 
cause. A townsman standing near replied that it was the 
day upon which they gave the whetstone to the biggest lar. 
Shocked at such depravity, the good Bishop proceeded to the 
scene of the competition, and lectured the crowd upon the 
enormity of the sin, concluding his discourse with the emphatic 
words, “I never told a lie in my life.” Whereupon the chief 
umpire exchanged a few words with his fellows, and approaching 
the carriage, said, ‘‘ My lord, we unanimously adjudge you 
the prize!” and forthwith the highly objectionable whetstone 
was thrust in at the carriage window. ‘Tradition adds, that in 
course of time the good-natured Bishop forgot the indignity, 
and began to relish the joke, inasmuch as for many years the 
identical whetstone occupied the post of honour over the fire- 
place in his dining-room at Fulham. 

There can be no question that the tendency of modern 
education is to develop the perceptive and reasoning faculties 
at the expense of the imaginative, hence probably the gradual 
deterioration which it has been our painful duty to chronicle. 
Why not take a lesson from the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
revive these instructive competitions in a form adapted to the 
requirements of modern society? Now that public interest in 
the Spelling Bees has so greatly diminished, why not institute 
the Lying Bee? We commend this suggestion to the con- 
sideration of the School Boards. 





Musical Expression and the Composers of the 
Gighteenth Century. 


BY H. VERNON LEE. 


—_~>—- 


Avra moment when so much is being said and written on the 
_ subject of musical expression, it may be not uninteresting to 
the lovers of the art, who are discussing the theories of Wagner 
and of Haweis, to examine into those which may be deduced 
from the practice of the contemporaries of Handel and of 
Bach. 

The time has gone by when people, speaking in favour of 
music, had to plead its medicinal virtues; no one now-a-days 
expects music to be practically useful except in as much as 
every fine art is useful, in being beautiful. Yet the majority 
of persons still hsten to music in the wrong spirit, and still 
ask music to do what is beyond its power. The result of the 
first error is, that they are disappointed with what they hear ; 
that of the second, that they do not obtain what music really 
can give. A great many persons,—and these are far from 
vulgar ones—go to hear music with the avowed object of being 
violently moved—as if art ought to waste its capacities in 
trying to awake emotions which life affords but too plentifully. 
When these persons speak of a musical performance, it is sur- 
prising how much they talk about themselves and how little 
about the music,—they speak of ecstasies, of tears shed, of 
remembrances of past joy and suffering, of vague aspirations 
towards unattainable objects, and, strange to say, the world in 
general accepts such people as having genuine musical natures 
—and every one who falls short of their standard is despised 
as insufficiently endowed. Yet we should on the contrary be 
inclined to doubt of the reality of the musical endowment of 
persons who cannot speak of music except as a source of 
emotions—persons who neglect the beauties of melody for 
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their own vague dreams must either be incapable of appre- 
ciating the art, or must very speedily become so. Music has 
qualities of its own, but its general aim is the same as that of 
the plastic arts—that of embodying what is highest in men’s 
minds, that of creating beautiful forms. Whether the forms be 
shapes drawn with the pencil, or melodies combined out of 
sounds, matters nothing—-the production of beautiful forms is 
the object of all art, and to abandon oneself to dreams and 
recollections while listening to a beautiful piece of music is not 
less irrelevant than it would be while contemplating a beautiful 
statue or picture. ‘Those who really appreciate music speak 
much as those who really appreciate sculpture—they feel with 
intense keenness the beautiful modulation of a passage, the 
charming turn of a close, the magnificent breadth of phrase, 
the exquisite delicacy of an ornament,—they savour all this 
with the eager pleasure of an artist examining an ancient 
fragment. 

On the contrary, just as in painting and sculpture, a han- 
kering after expression produced ignoble shapes and huddled 
masses, soin music the longing after emotion produces tuneless 
and meaningless noises. ‘The proper mission of art is to raise 
us by showing us beautiful forms, and if art be distorted from 
its proper use, for the sake of suggesting thought or exciting 
passion, it revenges itself by giving forms which are not only 
ugly, but which revolt our logical instinct and fail to touch our 
feelings. This invariably happens when music is made sub- 
servient to dramatic intentions, for then the general object of 
art is thwarted; this invariably follows when music is made 
subservient to words, for then the special laws of the art are 
set at defiance. | 


ie 


Music suffers much from a radical misconception of its 
nature, a misconception extremely prevalent now-a-days, 
especially among musicians themselves, and which represents 
it as having grown out of those sounds which nature dictates 
to man when overcome by passion,—without considering the 
enormous and irreconcileable difference existing between 
sounds refined and measured by art, and sounds absolutely 
without the proportions which make up time and rhythm. 

These inarticulate expressions of feeling, with the exception 
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of sobs and laughs, man and the lower animals possess in 
common; and, as might be expected from this circumstance, 
they are mere noises and never measurable sounds. ‘There is 
another class of instinctive expressions of feeling which are 
essentially human—accents, pauses, slurs, loud and soft tones ; 
these are measurable and may be developed by art, but they 
are essentially dependent on the reason, which dictates not 
only the words, but the accentuation of them ; we must there- 
fore conclude that this mode of expression is incompatible with 
the most violent emotion. It requires the intervention of the 
reasoning faculties, and passion, momentarily annihilating 
them, reduces man to mere animal sounds. 

This can easily be tested. A person of intelligence and 
feeling will read Hamlet’s soliloquy with a great and delicate 
variety of accents and pauses: he is in the normal state, and 
the working of the heart and mind renders the human element 
more energetic. On the other hand, an actor taking the part 
of Philoctetes, to give an adequate impression of the situation, 
would have to howl as Sophocles makes him. Pain and grief 
turn him into a beast, and deprive him of all but bestial modes 
of expression. 

Of these two kinds of instinctive expression, one then is 
totally without the rudiments of that order and proportion 
which are indispensable to artistic form; and the other, while 
possessing the distinctive human element, is inadmissible in 
moments of great passion. We must consequently put aside 
the first class of passionate inarticulate sounds as being totally 
opposed to the most elementary requisites of music. We shall 
examine later into the second class of instinctive rational 
accentuation. 

Even were we to grant the untenable premiss that musical 
phrases are derived from the instinctive inarticulate sounds, we 
should find that, as, previous to becoming musical elements, 
a shriek or a sob must lose all the peculiarities which consti- 
tute a shriek or a sob, the principle of imitation cannot in any 
way account for musical expression, whose explanation must 
consequently be sought for elsewhere, and will, we think, be 
found in the same necessity which forces the painter to embody 
the principle of good in a lovely form, and the principle of 
evil in a hideous one. ‘The connection between different states 
of mind and different musical forms is not that one is caused 
by the other, but merely that they affect us in a similar 
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fashion. A person in grief does not speak in minor intervals, 
but the minor intervals reproduce to a certain degree the 
effect on the mind of the condition we call grief. ‘The breaking 
of a word by four or five bars of roulades may in some respect 
be a proceeding analogous to the stuttering of a Sosia; but 
the passages and roulades of the old Italian masters express, 
not a physical trepidation, but the burst of enthusiasm of a 
great and tender soul. 

What is the explanation of this analogous effect ? What 
is the explanation of this power of expression? ‘To us it 
appears inexplicable and not needing to be explained. “ Our 
minds are constituted in this way” is all that can well be 
answered. 

We find consequently that we have at our disposal two 
means of expression: first, the instinctive accentuation sug- 
gested by our intuition of the relative value of words, and, 
secondly, the instinctive reproduction of certain mental im- 
pressions by musical forms which affect the mind in an 
analogous way. The question becomes—are these twe methods 
of expression capable of being amalgamated, and to what 
extent can they be employed ? 

The first question is easily answered :—The first class of 
expressions are essentially those belonging to speech, and 
cannot possibly be severed from it. They are in some measure 
reproducible by our ordinary method of musical notation ; 
the general relations of the members of a sentence, the ap- 
proximate length and pitch which is given them may be 
measured and written down, but all that is finest in this sort of 
expression, the minute shades of accentuation, can neither be 
written nor taught, but depend entirely upon the feeling and 
intelligence of the individual performer—it is a kind of speech 
with which we are familiar, of which our intuitive reason dic- 
tates the laws, and of which experience as well as instinct 
teaches us to judge. It is, besides, a kind of speech which, if 
deprived of its naturalness and ease, loses all its signification: 
it owes all to the words, and to the free and unmeasured 
enunciation of them. Like water, its charm is in its muta. 
bility of form and tint. 

The other means of expression consists of definite musical 
forms, which can be noted down as approximately as anything 
which has life can be represented by a mere diagram. This 
is a kind of speech absolutely unconnected with our ordinary 
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one—it is a language dictated not by reason, but by musical 
feeling, a language which no one speaks but every one under- 
stands, not because we are accustomed to it, but because our 
minds are constituted in harmony with it. It is a language 
which, if deprived of its distinctness of form ceases to affect ; 
to its distinctness of form it owes all, and like flowers and 
leaves, exists no longer as soon as it has lost its shape. 

If the two means of expression be amalgamated, the charm, 
the meaning of both is lost: the speaking accents become 
constrained, the musical form becomes vague; the mind is 
impressed neither by the minute inflexions of meaning of the 
one, nor by the general expression of sentiment of the other. 

Still both are musical elements ; both are means of expres- 
sion, although the one deals with almost imperceptible accents, 
and the other with large and distinct forms,—both must be 
used, but used separately—the first when we wish to express a 
variety of fluctuating thoughts; the second, when we wish to 
impress the hearer with a deep and uniform feeling. 

The first gives us recitative; the second gives us melody. 
If recitative be constrained into melodic* forms, it ceases to be 
intelligible and to interest ; if melody be diluted into declama- 
tory phrases, it ceases to be appreciable and to touch. 


If. 


“You understand what in music is called the movement,” 
writes Lessing in the eighth number of the first part of the 
Hamburg’ sche Dramaturgie, “not the time, but the degree of 
quickness or slowness with which the time is beaten. This 
movement is uniform throughout the whole piece, all the bars 
must. be executed at the same pace as the first. This uni- 
formity is necessary to music (i.e, to melody) because each 
piece can express only one kind of feeling, and because with- 
out it the co-operation of different voices and instruments 
would be impossible. In declamation, on the other hand, the 
case is different. If we regard a sentence of several members 
as a musical phrase, and the members of the sentence as the 
bars, even if these members were all of the same length, that 
is, composed of the same number of syllables, yet we could 


* “My poverty, but not my will, consents.” The only word derived from 
melody is melodious, which means nothing more than musically sweet. A 
nightingale certainly never sings a melody. 
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never enunciate them at an uniform pace. For since neither 
the distinctness of the whole sentence, nor the uniformity of the 
feeling can necessitate their being equal, it is natural that the 
voice should pass quickly and slightly over the less important 
members, and pause and swell and drag upon the more im- 
portant ones, pronouncing each word, each syllable, nay each 
letter with distinctness. The degrees of this rapidity or slow- 
ness are infinite, and although they cannot be defined or 
measured by any artificial standard, yet the most untutored 
ear can appreciate them . . . can distinguish whether the 
speech come from an overflowing heart or merely from a well- 
stocked memory. The effect of this constant fluctuation in the 
movement is scarcely to be believed ; and if to it be joined the 
variation of tone with respect to highness or lowness, loudness 
or softness, harshness or sweetness, roundness or sharpness, 
nay, of smoothness and jerkiness, all in its right place, and all 
properly graduated, there will arise that kind of natural music 
to which our heart invariably opens, because it recognizes that 
it comes from the heart, and that art has to do with only in as 
much as art can become nature.” 

Lessing is here speaking of simple, unnoted declamation, 
but recitative is nothing more than this declamation developed 
and idealized. The vague, undefinable speaking tones are 
developed into the full and measured sounds of the singing 
voice, the degrees and intervals of pitch are magnified and 
defined. The scarcely perceptible modulations of speech are 
regularized into distinct and harmonious passages from one 
tonality into another, the sentences are finished by a series of 
closes, leaving the ear more or less satisfied according to 
whether the meaning be entirely or only partially completed ; 
in short, the rudimentary musical elements contained in speech 
are dilated into a broad chaunt, attracting the ear and mind 
by a series of bold, clear, ever-varying modulations and accen- 
tuations. Recitative is speech developed, rendered’ more 
striking, beautiful and powerful, by art ; but art does not lend 
its aid without imposing certain necessary trammels. The 
speaking voice, with its confused and weak sounds, cannot 
go false, because its modulations are not musically appreciable ; 
but when the voice is raised and forced to utter every note 
distinctly and melodiously, it requires a bass to sustain it; 
it has a definite standard of intonation, and of this it needs to 
be constantly reminded. Recitative therefore requires that an 
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instrument, of pitch sufficiently low to remain distinct from 
the voice, should guide it, by holding the chord of the tonality 
in which the phrase moves, and by striking the closing and 
introductory chords when it modulates into another tonality. 
Likewise, the speaking intonation permits of a sentence being 
dropped in an unfinished state, but when the ear appreciates 
the musical modulation, it also requires that musical modu- 
lation to be properly ended. Therefore every phrase of 
recitative must be concluded by that sudden passage from a 
more or less dissonant interval to a more or less consonant one, 
which is technically called a resolution or cadence, but the 
eminently satisfymg nature of which is best expressed by the 
word close. 

These closes, partial or perfect, are in the hands of an 
inferior composer a constant impediment to natural modulation, 
a weight, dragging the phrase down in a uniform fashion. 
How many recitatives are there not in which most of the 
phrases seem to have no other aim than to come to a close! 
But a skilful master so distributes the closes as to render 
them conducive to expression; in the recitatives for instance 
of Marcello (1722) and of Porpora (1732), the phrases would 
lose all their pointedness and distinctness without the close, 
which gives them a force and a finish. 

However, it must not be supposed that the Italian com- 
posers of the eighteenth century never made use of the 
orchestra in recitatives. On the contrary, they usually intro- 
duced airs of great passion by recitatives in which the sentences 
were separated not only by the mere chord, but also by a 
| short melodic phrase played by the instruments, which, 
t without at all interfering with the speaking phrases, brought 
them into greater relief; and occasionally also the voice was 
sustained by a rapid accompaniment, which, being totally 
{ without rhythm, left the declamation all its freedom, while it 
gave it a certain swing and emphasis. 
| ** Ces passages alternatifs de récitatif et de mélodie revétue 
| de tout léclat de Vorchestre,” writes Rousseau (“ Dict. de 
Musique,” art. Récitatif obligé) “sont ce qu’il y a de plus 
touchant, de plus ravissant, de plus énergique dans toute la 
musique moderne. L’acteur, agité, transporté d’une passion 
qui ne lui permet pas de tout dire, s’interrompt, s’drréte, fait 
des réticences, durant lesquelles l’orchestre parle pour lui, et 
ces silences ainsi remplis affectent infiniment plus l’auditeur 
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que si l’acteur disoit lui méme tout ce que la musique fait 
entendre.”’ 

However, this alternation (as distinguished from mixture) 
of recitative and melody was used very charily by the great 
composers of the eighteenth century, and it was not till the 
beginning of this century that instrumental passages and 
unmeasured accompaniments were introduced, except in one 
or two scenes of great agitation, and it was not till the first 
years of the present century that they were profusely employed 
to relieve the monotony of recitatives like those of Spontini. 
Nor was there for a long time any idea of making a com- 
promise between recitative and air, except perhaps in the case 
of Gluck, who defaced his otherwise so beautiful Alceste with 
languid, hybrid pieces, which ought long since to have shown 
people that this composer, so far from owing his superiority 
to his eccentricities, was in reality great only when following 
the cesthetical principles of his time. 

As we have already remarked, recitative is but a develop- 
ment of ordinary speech: it originates strictly in the speaking 
inflexions of the voice, and, unlike melody, could not exist 
without them; for melody is a combination of musical forms 
due to the free action of the faculties of tune, time, and pro- 
portion, whereas recitative is merely speech imitated and 
idealized by means of musical intonation and modulation. 

If therefore the natural speaking inflexions cease to be 
followed, recitative becomes cold and languid; if therefore 
recitative is to be interesting and beautiful, three points must 
be attended to :— 

1. The modulations must be perfsctly free. 

2. The rhythm must be absolute!y unmarked. 

3. The enunciation must be entirely spontaneous. 

These three rules were at one time strictly observed, but 
little by little they have been overlooked. The beginning of 
the mischief was in the last years of the last century, when 
singers introduced into the recitative various kinds of orna- 
ments, thus impeding the free movement of the speaking voice 
by melodic forms which, depending entirely upon rhythm, 
momentarily subjected musical declamation to a definite 
measure. This innovation was objected to on the score that 
we never introduce melodic ornaments into speech; but this 
objection could have no value in an art which made us talk 


in phrases concluded by a resolved dissonance and sustained 
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by a chord; and the real objection, that the introduction 
of these ornaments deprived recitative of the freedom of the 
speaking inflexions, appears to have struck no one. 

The case was the same when, at the beginning of this 
century, composers substituted a regular accompaniment for 
the mere chord in the bass; the accompaniment required a 
certain uniformity of modulation totally ncompatible with the 
speaking inflexions; before the recitative could be accompanied, 
it needed in some measure to becomea melody. ‘This was not 
the worst evil. In recitative the composer gives the notes 
which best imitate the speaking modulations, but he can do no 
more than merely indicate the accentuation which they are to 
receive. Except with regard to pitch, no recitative can be 
performed as it is written, because no system of musical nota- 
tion is capable of expressing the minute shades of accentuation 
which are, besides, entirely dependent on the individual feeling 
of the performer. The composer indicates the notes, but the 
singer gives to each its duration, its force, its quality.* The 
whole interest of recitative depends upon the quick and delicate 
instinct of the singer, and if he is hampered by any kind of 
accompaniment, he cannot possibly regulate the accentuation 
of the musical speech, since he himself is regulated by the pace 
of the accompaniment. 

Throughout the last century recitative was kept distinct 
from melody; the modulations were perfectly free, the time 
was perfectly irregular, the accentuation was perfectly instinc- 
tive ; and thence arose those masterpieces of musical declama- 
tion in which the composer could rival the poet, and the singer 
outshine the composer. 


IIT. 


We have defined recitative as a kind of irregular, un- 
measured chaunt, being simply the inflexions and accents of 
speech imitated and idealized by means of musical intonation 


* Those who have had the good fortune of knowing the last of great 
Italian singing masters, the teacher of Grisi and Mario, the only Italian, perhaps, 
who still remembers not only Rossini and Meyerbeer, but Cimarosa and Paisiello, 
may recollect with what indignation Romani would clap-to the pages of a music 
book, and throwing it violently on to the floor, exclaim, ‘‘ Do you think those 
little spots are music? eh! they are only so muchink. The written notes are 
not music, they are only the suggestion of how to produce.” 
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and modulation. We now come to the other great division of 
music: melody. 

We have already remarked that so far from being traceable 
to the inarticulate sounds which belong to man when over- 
come by passion, melody consists in a free combination of 
musical forms, due to the action of the faculties of tune, time, 
and proportion. We may compare recitative to sculpture, 
melody to architecture : the two first create beautiful forms by 
means of imitating beautiful nature; the two latter create 
beautiful forms in accordance with certain laws of proportion, 
but without any reference to existing nature. 

Recitative cannot, without losing half its interest, be 
severed from words, because it has grown out of their in- 
flexions ; melody loses none of its charm by being without 
words, because their addition to it is more or less conventional. 
Recitative cannot follow the meaning of words too closely, 
since it originates in the inflexions due to their meaning ; how 
far melody, which originates merely in the desire for musical 
form, should do so, we are about to examine. 

Recitative consisting of a succession of forms unconnected 
among themselves, can idealize only the single inflexions of the 
voice ; melody consisting of a succession of forms which have 
grown out of each other, can idealize only general feelings. 
Respecting the scope of melody there have been two theories, 
to decide between which is extremely necessary. 

The first theory regards music as an imitative art, and 
consequently wishes to subject it to the laws which regulate 
sculpture and painting; the second theory denies that music 
is at all an imitative art, and desires to free it entirely from 
the trammels which it would require were it one. The former 
theory is due to minds essentially logical, who would sacrifice 
music to an argument by analogy; the latter belongs pre- 
eminently to minds decidedly artistic, who are ready to give 
up all analogy between the other arts and music, rather than 
let the latter be tampered with. As a type of the first class 
of minds, we may take D’Alembert, who, in the midst of the 
warmest enthusiasm never loses his mathematical precision ; 
the second class may be represented by Madame de Staél, 
who, in the most- metaphysical argument, will let herself be 
transported by personal feeling. 

D’Alembert, in a moderate and reserved spirit, asks why 
music should be set apart from the other arts, whose mission 
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it is to create the beautiful by imitation; why consequently 
music should be restricted to the reproduction of feelings as 
distinguished from sensations ? 

Madame de Staél,* in an eager and prejudiced manner, 
sweepingly condemns Haydn, because he attempts to express 
the creation of light by a burst of sound. 

It appears to us that in this dispute, as in most similar 
ones, the truth lies between the two combatants, neither of 
whom will seize it for fear of losing his ground by advancing 
too far on that of his enemy. We should solve the question 
thus : that music is subject to the same general laws as all the 
other fine arts, and that, strictly speaking, none of these is 
really imitative. 

The whole excellence, utility, and dignity of the fine arts 
depend upon their presenting nature to us in an idealized 
condition, that is to say, upon their creating beautiful forms in 
accordance either with existing nature or with our own instinct 
of proportion. If art were to restrict itself to the creation of 
forms imitating or expressing the actual condition of things, 
art would become the laughable inferior of nature which it 
ought to complete. Hach art idealizes something while creating 
beautiful forms—each art develops to the highest degree the 
beautiful contained in its particular sphere: in seeking for 
beautiful forms, sculpture idealizes the human body, painting 
human action, poetry human thought, and music human emotion. 
Painting and sculpture attain to their end by refining a number 
of imperfect individuals into a perfect type; in music, reci- 
tative develops the speaking accents of the voice into musical] 
forms which touch us more strongly, while melody creates 
freely musical forms which awaken in us the association of 
certain states of mind, but refined, softened, and exalted in 
the highest degree. 

The mission of all art is to create forms which will awak en 
in us strong and noble emotions, and this, in all except 
literature, can be achieved only through the direct medium of 
the senses: emotion then is the aim, sensation only the means ; 
and to confound the end with the means, to use one sensation 
to awaken merely another sensation, is to set at defiance not 
only the mission of art, but also that principle of economy 
which art has learnt from the arrangements of nature. Now 


* De |’ Allemagne, 
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the desire of D’Alembert and of his school is precisely that 
music should aim at reproducing not only emotions bunt sensa- 
tions. “But why,” he asks (“‘Discours Préliminaire de 
’Encyclopédie”’), ‘why should this expression be limited to 
emotion, and not be extended as much as possible to mere 
sensation?”’ ‘The answer is simple enough: because the aim 
of music, while creating beautiful forms, is to idealize emotion 
and not sensation, which is only a means of reproducing 
emotion. Sensations regarded simply as sensations, cannot 
put us into a mental condition superior to our usual one,* they 
affect us agreeably or disagreeably, that is all. It is even 
worthy of note that the senses called by Moses Mendelssohn 
“obscure senses”: taste, smell, and touch, which appear to 
be given us merely to further our physical existence, can never 
become the basis of a fine art, because they give us only single 
impressions. ‘T'o awaken in our mind the idea of one sensa- 
tion by means of another sensation, to blind us with noise and 
deafen us with light, according to D’Alembert’s suggestion, 
would be a mere jugglery unworthy of an artist, and fit ~~ 
for those— 


. . “Rosicrucian virtuoses 
Who smell with ears and see with noses.”’ 


Music idealizes our feelings, the words explain and deter- 
mine these feelings. Lessing (Hamburg’sche Dramaturgie) 
remarks with justice that words are especially useful to music, 
inasmuch as they make us understand the transition from one 
emotion to another. Besides, not to speak of the unseemliness 
of making man’s vocal music a mere series of inarticulate 
sounds, there is yet another reason which makes words indis- 
pensable; they individualize the too general characters of 
music, they bring home its expression to ourselves. Madame 
de Staél well understood the effect produced by a single word, 
morte, amore, etc., when heard every now and then in a song; 
it seems to concentrate the effect of music. We do not 
mean to say, as Metastasio preposterously asserts, that music 
ceases to move as soon as it is separated from words. Hvery 
one knows on the contrary the wonderful effect of instrumental 
music, which, entirely unaccompanied by words, produces the 
same vague deep feelings as does the mute eloquence of 


* Hegel, Aisthetik, Einleitung. 
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physical nature. It cheers or depresses us as does a landscape 
by Claude or by Poussin; but to awake our strongest sym- 
pathy, to bring this ideal state home to ourselves, the human 
element is necessary, and it is the words which introduce it 
into music. A descriptive poem set to music is a hopeless 
anomaly ; it gives us the human element without man, like 
those dismal architectural pictures of Pannini and his school, 
in which we see neither trees nor men. It is only when 
external objects or physical phenomena awaken emotion in us 
that they can legitimately enter into musical poetry ; the rising 
sun, the spring wind, may therefore be regarded as musical 
subjects. 

A distinguished Italian composer remarked to us one day— 
“ Tt is all the same to Palestrina whether he be setting ‘ Gloria 
in excelsis,’ or ‘ Miserere mei;’ he gives the self-same expres- 
sion to the most different words.” Indubitably ; but Palestrina 
intended to awaken in us neither the feeling of triumph nor 
that of contrition ; he aimed at imparting to his music only 
that calm, vague expression, neither cheerful nor sorrowful, 
which is pre-eminently the expression of religious feeling, 
exactly as the Beato Angelico invariably gives his figures an 
air of religious contemplation without any reference to the 
action in which they are engaged. Besides, one might almost 
affirm that the compositions of Palestrina, consisting wholly 
of choruses, and destined to be sung without any accompani- 
ment, have somewhat the character of instrumental music ; 
they are so purely vocal that they nearly cease to be so; all 
these voices, singing together in a way which precludes one’s 
distinguishing the words, become so many violins, flutes, and 
bassoons. 
Ww Those of the fine arts which appeal to the soul by the direct 
| means of the senses, have a language universal and eternal as 
are the relations between our perceptions and external nature ; 
whereas poetry ceases to be intelligible as soon as the conven- 
tional signs by which it is conveyed, have lost or changed their 
1 meaning. But, on the other hand, this more or less artificial, 
conventional, instable language is necessary to express any 
i abstract ideas—the senses can perceive only that which can 
: create a sensation, that which exists in the strictest sense of the 
| word ; but abstract ideas have no positive existence, and our 
| senses cannot apprehend them. Thence arises the absolute 
| incapacity of the plastic arts and of music to convey to our mind 
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any idea depending on a mental abstraction or on a course of 
reasoning. J.et us take, for instance, a verse of the Catholic 
liturgy, a verse set to music by nearly every composer— 


“ Quando corpus morietur 
Fac ut animae donetur 
Paradisi gloria.” 


The first idea, that of death, may approximately be appre- 
hended by our senses; but the death of what? the death of 
the body; and how express by music that it is the death not of 
the soul but of the body? Let us proceed. How can you ex- 
press musically the idea of death ? by an extremely melancholy 
phrase; very good, but death is here mentioned only as a way 
of attaining to glory—this alters the case. Glory is expressed 
by a strong and elevating strain—the effect of this strain is to 
fill us with a consciousness of our own grandeur. But the 
glory is not owr glory, but the glory of Paradise, the idea of 
which should fill us with a pious awe. Consequently to express 
those three lines :— 

‘Quando corpus morietur 
Fac ut animae donetur 
Paradisi gloria,” 
we should require 

1. A lugubrious strain to express death. 

2. A joyous and elevating strain to express glory. 

3. A devotional strain to express that this glory belongs to 
Paradise. Besides, there is the distinction between the death 
of the body and the death of the soul which must remain un- 
expressed, as also the connecting action of giving “ fac ut 
animae donetur”’—which, as music cannot express it, must be 
suppressed, thus leaving the sentence without a meaning. The 
result of this method of expression would be a jumble of 
opposed ideas in which nothing could be distinguished; and, 
what would be much worse, a piece without any unity of plan, 
which is the first requisite of melody. 

Art can express feelings, but never the concatenation of 
circumstances which give rise to those feelings; music 
especially knows of but one distinction in feeling, that of 
degree. Painting can show us Agamemnon about to strike 
‘his daughter, and Romeo hanging over the dead Juliet ; but 
music can give us only a dirge which would be applicable 
equally to either case. 
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And yet people discant on the expression of some peculiar 
situation or characteristic which they imagined they found in 
this or that piece. We will give a curious instance of this, 
from which we may at the same time judge what music can or 
cannot do in the way of definite expression. 

There are some famous lines in Metastasio’s Olimpiade, 
which have been set and reset by all the composers of the last 
century. The story is much the same as that of Ariosto’s 
Roger and Bradamante. Lycidas, in love with Aristea, induces 
his friend Megacles to take part, under his name, in the 
Olympic games, to the victor in which she will be awarded. 
Megacles wins, and discovers that the prize which he must 
surrender to his benefactor is his own long-lost beloved. He 
is now parting from Lycidas, and telling him what to answer 
if Aristea ask after him— 


** Se cerca, se dice 
‘ L’amico dov’é ? 
‘ L’amico infelice ’ 
Rispondi, ‘ mori ’— 
Ah no, si gran duolo 
Non darle per me, 
- Rispondi, ma solo, 


‘ Piangendo parti. 


999 


Not to speak of the admirable simplicity of these verses, 
they are rendered incomparable by the two lines “ Ah no, si 
gran duolo non darle per me.”’ Nothing can be more tender, 
more touching than this thoughtfulness for his beloved, this 
fear of distressing her at a moment when he himself is overcome 
by despair. But can music interpret this beautiful idea? Dr. 
Burney tells us a curious anecdote on this point. His friend 
Pacchierotti, perhaps the most intelligent and feeling singer 
that has ever lived,* said to Burney, speaking of the various 
settings of Se cevca, that in his opinion only one composer had 
understood it rightly, and that one was Pergolesi. “ He hit 
the right nail on the head,” added Pacchierotti in English. 

Now what is there in these lines that could require such 
delicacy of appreciation? What was the right nail which 
Pergolesi alone managed to hit? What is the general subject 


* “ History of Music,” vol. iv. Pacchierotti, whom all readers of Madame 
D’ Arblay’s delightful memoirs must well remember, was surnamed by hia country- 
men, ‘‘II filosofo dei cantanti.” See Tipaldo’s “ Biographical Dictionary of the 
Eighteenth Century,’’ article Bertoni. 
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of the piece? a lover who loses his beloved. This is the 
subject of half the songs composed throughout the eighteenth 
century, and a subject which hundreds of musicians had treated 
admirably. It is therefore evident that the only peculiarity of 
the piece, the only nail which it could need a special endow- 
ment to knock on the head, must be the two lines: —‘‘ Ah no 
si gran duolo non darle per me.” Now let us see what these 
lines mean, and then we can examine how Pergolesi has treated 
them. 

These two lines are undoubtedly an expression of feeling, 
bnt they contain at the same time a course of reasoning, and 
one which, however rapid, is rather complicated; this is what 
is passing in Megacles’ mind: this unfortunate youth intends 
to kill himself, and desires Lycidas to inform Aristea that he 
is dead; but another thought strikes him. ‘ Aristea loves me, 
consequently she will be grieved at the news of my death ; 
I love her too much to inflict pain on her; tell her merely 
that I am gone away, and lest she should think I have done so 
from indifference, add that I was — as that will show 
her that I still loved her.” 

Now how is it possible to express by the means of the 
senses such a number of abstract ideas and concatenations of 
ideas which the senses cannot apprehend in the very least? 
What then could music do, and what has Pergolesi done ? 

This is easily explained by a comparison of three settings 
of this air: Cimarosa (1784) has treated the whole piece with 
that levity which must arise in a time when artistic forms have 
sunk from the grand to the pretty; Galuppi (1747) has in 
setting these lines created one of the loveliest and most 
touching melodies existing : the tenderness that reigns through- 
out is perfect, and the last line, “‘ Piangendo parti,” is admi- 
rably pathetic. Pergolesi’s Se cerca (1735) is less beautiful 
and touching than Galuppi’s: the beginning and erd of the 
latter’s setting is incomparably finer; but whereas Galuppi 
treats the lines “ Ah no, si gran duolo non darle per me” 
just as he does the previous ones, and as a mere continuation 
of them, Pergolesi stops, and gives it a breadth of phrase, a 
depth of pathos, which makes it stand out distinct from all the 
remainder. This is to what Pacchierotti alluded when he 
said that the right nail had been knocked on the head. 
Pergolesi felt which was the characteristic passage, and without 
departing from the general meaning of the piece, he gave that 
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passage a stronger emphasis, a more original cut than any of 
the remainder. 

And from this we may conclude what melody can and 
ought to do: to give the general expression of the words, and 
to heighten that expression at their most important points. 
If melody stoop to attend to the meaning of single words and 
thoughts, it will become broken, dry, unintelligible; it will 
lose its form and cease to exist. 


We have attempted to show the reader how the two funda- 
mental divisions of music, recitative and melody, were treated, 
not according to an abstract theory, but according to the 
unerring instinct of a great artistic period, by the masters of 
the last century. We may possibly, at some future time, 
examine how these two elements were employed, and what 
kind of structure was produced with them by the composers 
of the eighteenth century. 























A Glance at the Comets. 


BY ED. V. HEWARD. 


——_@——- 
** When beggars die there are no comets seen’? —JULIUS CSAR. 


‘THERE is a charm surrounding these mysterious denizens of the 
heavens which rivets the attention, and excites every faculty 
of observation and thought to find out their nature and 
mission. Suddenly appearing in the sky, no one knows from 
whence, or whither bound, of extraordinary magnitude and 
movements, accompanied, too, by an immense train of light, 
which in some instances stretches from the horizon to the mid- 
heaven, all conspire to render them a peculiar family of celestial 
bodies ; indeed, they have in all ages inspired mankind with 
a keen interest in their appearance. 

We all know how in July, 1874, one of these wild wanderers 
astonished Europe, and by its sudden disappearance puzzled 
astronomers not a little. But they had their revenge, for 
during its visibility they had subjected this intruder on our 
domain to a most rigorous examination as to its character and 
constitution. And the improvements effected within recent 
years in instruments of observation heightened the interest 
which astronomers took in noting the phenomena it presented. 
The results obtained from exact spectrum analysis (notably at 
the Temple observatory, Rugby) enrich our knowledge con- 
siderably of the physical constitution of these bodies, and lead 
us back almost to the opinions held by Sir Isaac Newton and 
Dr. Edmund Halley, that the comets were solid, opaque bodies 
resembling the planets. Strong twilight, and at times thin 
cloud, obscured the view, but during transient intervals of 
brighter vision, the comet shone forth most vividly, displaying 
a well-defined, stellar-like nucleus. The telescope revealed, 
also, most peculiar pear, or rather ear-shaped appendages pro- 
jecting from the head on either side, in addition to the usual 
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waves of cometary matter, which surging from the head in 
the direction of its motion fall back on all sides like a jet 
d’eau. 

The graceful symmetry and silvery lustre some of these 
cosmical bodies display were well represented in the singularly 
beautiful comet of 1858—Donati’s. It was a real treat to 
those who, armed with a good telescope, watched the comet 
gradually expand itself as it swept majestically onward towards 
the sun; and again saw it spread out the gossamer-like veil in 
which it at last enshrouded itself as it passed away on its long 
noiseless journey amid the stars of heaven. And not easily 
can be effaced from the memory the vivid impression left by 
the fine comet of June 30, 1861. Its shaggy mane and tail 
and colossal proportions rendered it a truly imposing spectacle. 
It came into view at the point of the horizon where the sun 
was then setting; indeed, it seemed to the unaided eye to be 
immersed in the sun’s rays, and as if struggling to free itself 
from them. It has since been demonstrated that our planet 
passed through the body of the comet’s train (Hind). A 
comet such as this Milton doubtless had in his mind’s eye when 
he described how Satan stood unterrified, 


pie ole x “And like a comet burned 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In th’ Arctic sky, and from his horrid mane 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 


Our remote ancestors were startled and perplexed whenever 
one of these fiery apparitions came into view, for in the comet 
they saw no resemblance to the clusters of sparkling orbs that 
regularly adorned the blue canopy of heaven. ‘These they 
saw, just as the shades of evening closed in, glide one by one 
from out their hidden dwelling-place and fill their accustomed 
stations; the planets, too, were there, glowing with purest 
lustre, true to their appointed times, all pursuing an even course 
in the same direction ; and the moon they saw in her season sail 
forth calm in her majestic radiance, and hold sway amid the 
multitude of stars that thronged the sky ; while advancing into 
the night the Milky Way appeared crowning the host of 
heaven with a halo of glory. The nightly contemplation of a 
scene so sublime would awaken in the early inhabitants of our 
earth emotions of pleasure and admiration, of confidence and 
repose. But the comets, those anomalous visitants, broke in 
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upon the calm serenity of the heavens. They came rushing 
from every region of space, sometimes crossing the pathway 
of planets towards the sun, and after glaring down for awhile 
with portentous look, disappeared. The imagination, wrought 
upon by fear and astonishment, seized with avidity upon an 
object so unwonted and invested it with attributes inimical to 
the well-being of mankind. For some strange and undefinable 
relation was suspected to exist between the star with fiery- 
streaming hair and the earth we inhabit. Then would the 
untutored sage, embodying the vague fears that flitted across 
his mind, behold in the comet a harbinger of the gods, and 
waxing prophetic alarm the wondering spectators with the 
dread of famine, pestilence, or war. 

To experience a feeling of alarm at the appearance of that 
which is anomalous and unexpected is common to us all—it 
springs from the depths of our nature. In the savage it is 
overwhelming. ‘To him the engrossing aspect is wonder, 
mystery, and power; his very manner and language are 
moulded by this susceptibility. He gives to the clouds mon- 
strous forms, to the winds voices of woe ; but, rising in impres- 
siveness above these ever-varying phenomena the comet, so 
lawless and mysterious in its visitations, strikes him with 
amazement and awe, and causes him, almost involuntarily, to 
bow down in fear and supplication. The object in the heavens 
can be grasped by the senses : hence he sees in it a bond linking 
to his own the vaguely conjectured spirit-world ; and he endues 
it with being possessing power over the elements. In early 
emotions of the mind, such as these, may be discerned the 
beginnings of that wealth of imagery which, in aftertime, grew 
into the gorgeous mythologies, or dark superstitions, whose 
impress still marks the Eastern and Northern nations. By and 
by, when the crade notions at which we have glanced began to 
take something like a definite shape, a rude attempt was made 
to classify these objects, and agencies of different degrees of 
malignity were ascribed to them, according to their form and 
magnitude. ‘Then arose the designation of tailed, bearded, and 
hairy stars—appearances depending chiefly on their relative 
position to the sun and earth. 

In Greece, during the heroic age, as in later times, comets 
held a high place among the celestial phenomena, and afforded 
to the rich Helenic imagination a fertile source of wild conjec- 
ture. Homer, in his lofty strain, sings :— 
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.... “The red comet by Saturnea sent 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, 
A fatal sign to armies on the plain, 

Or trembling sailors on the wat’ry main.” 


When occasion served, they pictured in the comet the 
temporary abode of the souls of distinguished men in course of 
translation to the realms of the gods, But Democritus sup- 
posed the comets were themselves the disembodied spirits of 
famous heroes. And in the popular belief, they were emis- 
saries from the gods, directed to interfere in the destinies of 
men and nations. Hence, we find that both the Greeks and 
Romans drew prognostics from their appearance. But, to a 
people so richly endowed with the imaginative faculties, who 
believed with the implicit faith of childhood in the images of 
their own creation, we must not turn for exact accounts of 
these erratic bodies. Thus, according to the elegant but 
marvel-loving historian, Justin, the birth of Mithridates 
(134 B.c.) was heralded by a comet whose splendour, he 
informs us, surpassed that of the sun. Its size must have been 
enormous, for he adds that it occupied “four hours in rising, 
and as many in setting.” And for a period of seventy days it 
continued to illuminate the heavens, which appeared all on fire, 
its radiance extending over a fourth part of the sky. The 
astronomers of the “celestial empire,” however, deal rather 
curtly with this illustrious visitor. They merely describe it asa 
great comet, the tail, or rather the “ broom,” as they charac- 
teristically call these appendages, reached as far as the mid- 
heaven, and that it continued to shine during two months. 
The comet which appeared in the year Julius Cesar fell under 
the daggers of the Roman republicans, the brilliancy of which 
was so intense as to be visible to the naked eye in full day- 
light, was regarded by some as the potent agency that had 
effected the violent commotions with which Rome was then 
agitated ; whilst others looked upon it as the transmutation of 
the soul of Cesar. And again, as it disappeared, men pointed 
to the comet, as the vehicle in which was borne to other 
regions the soul of the greatest of their distinguished heroes, 
The Julium Sidus, as the comet came in time to be called, 
shone in the heavens during the celebration of the Augustan 
games, given in honour of Venus and the departed Cesar, 
Augustus himself wrote a memorial of the event, which has 
come down to us in the works of Pliny. He says that “in 
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those days, during the exhibition of my games, there was seen 
a blazing star for seven days together in that region of the sky 
which is under the north star, Septentriones : it arose about the 
eleventh hour of the day, bright and clear, and was evidently 
seen in all lands: by that star it was signified that the soul of 
Czesar was received among the divine powers of the immortal 
gods.” 

There are several eclipses recorded in history which cannot 
be verified by calculation, and which it has been conjectured 
were occasioned by the interposition of comets having solid 
nuclei. Of these we may notice, in passing, the one related by 
Herodotus in his seventh book, Polymnia, which, he says, took 
place in the spring of the year 450 B.c. Cary’s translation 
renders the account in these words :—‘ But as it [ Xerxes’ 
expedition] was on the point of setting out, the sun, quitting 
his seat in the heavens, disappeared, though there were no 
clouds, and the air was perfectly serene, and night ensued in 
place of day.” It is also recorded that towards the middle of 
the same year, Anaxagoras witnessed what he suppossed to be 
a comet, the head of which was plunged in the sun, and from 
which there issued for several successive days an immense 
stream of light resembling the tail of a comet. Remarkably 
corroborative, as it seems, of this strange event, Charimander, 
author of a history of comets, according to Pliny, for the work 
itself is lost, recorded that he had himself observed this same 
phenomenon. Another total eclipse of the sun, which, accord- 
ing to the best astronomical tables, could not have been oc- 
casioned by the interposition of the moon, is mentioned by 
Dido. But when further we are told that the event preceded 
by a few days the “ death of Augustus ” we feel that a shade 
of doubt is cast over the statement. And if we choose to 
reject the extraordinary eclipses as fabulous, invented to swell 
the importance of particular epochs in history, rather than 
attribute them to the passage of comets across the sun’s disc, 
we shall probably be nearer the truth, and save ourselves from 
uncomfortable notions of insecurity which might arise. For it 
is altogether improbable that a body foreign to our system, as 
are the comets, should be drawn towards the sun of a magnitude 
and opacity sufficient to deprive us for one moment of his 
glorious rays. 

In the schools of their philosophers, however, the comets 
were stripped of the mystic web the imagination loved to 
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weave around them. Here they were looked upon as natural 
phenomena, whose laws would afford a true explanation of their 
existence. Aristotle in his natural philosophy teaches that the 
comets are in the nature of transitory metecrs formed in, and 
belonging to, our atmosphere, and that they consist of exhala- 
tions from the earth, which being drawn to the upper air are 
there ignited, but, when once they are extinguished, their sub- 
stance is dissipated, and they cease to exist for ever. The form 
and general appearance of the train of light by which they are 
attended, having some resemblance to the Milky Way, led him 
to conclude that this zodiacal band was of the same nature—a 
large self-luminous comet, shedding forth a continuous un- 
checked stream of light. The great authority which Aristotle 
maintained during so long a period, leaves it to be regretted 
that he should have pronounced against the grander and more 
accurate conceptions of the other philosophers whose opinions 
he reviews. ‘The doctrines of the elder Pythagoreans, espe- 
cially, were in striking contrast to those of the Stagirite, and 
closely approximate to the truths modern science has revealed 
tous. They held that the comets were planetary stars of long 
periods, revolving in orbits far above the moon—not fugitive 
meteors belonging to our atmosphere, but celestial bodies 
moving in their proper paths, according to a law whose 
influence they obeyed. Apollonius Nyndius, in bearing testi- 
mony to these doctrines of the Pythagoreans, asserts that they 
are still more ancient, having originated with the Chaldeans, 
by whom the comets were regarded as planets, whose paths 
were directed towards the upper and more remote regions of 
space, returning like them at the end of certain but long 
intervals. This Pythagorean philosopher makes the bold 
remark that a time would come when their periods would be 
known, and the laws of their motion ascertained, and Seneca, 
who had himself seen three great comets, declares (Nat. Quest. 
lib. vii.) that their laws would one day be known and calculated, 
and that posterity would wonder how things so simple should 
have so long escaped notice. He argues against the opinion 
that comets are igneous vapours kindled in our atmosphere ; he 
says, “ Nor do I take a comet to be a sudden fire, but esteem it 
amongst the eternal works of nature.” And he urges the very 
sagacious suggestion upon astronomers, to make catalogues 
of the comets, in order that they might be enabled to determine 
whether they return after certain intervals of time, as had been 
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taught by the Chaldeans. It is difficult to pass over these 
primitive star-gazers, nature’s own astronomers, without admir- 
ing their lofty conceptions of the glorious objects in the heavens, 
or lingering in thought under their purest of all cerulean skies. 
To the mind’s eye, the terraced pyramid of Belus still raises 
high its head towards heaven, on the summit of which the 
Chaldean priest and astronomer held his unwearied vigil, and 
guided by the glowing orbs whose movements he observed, 
proclaimed to Babylon the hours of the night. Well might he 
gaze in mute astonishment at the scene heaven unfolded to his 
view, and, as he gazed, mark out amid the dread magnificence 
the elements of the divine science whose signs he has left in 
characters of light on the firmament itself. But the first rude 
efforts of mankind to comprehend the celestial phenomena 
must surely have had a birth-place still more remote.* Indeed, 
their use of astronomical tables, which afterwards became the 
common property of both Greece and Rome, indicates an 
eminence, in this department of knowledge, that could scarcely 
have been attained by one nation alone. From the plains of 
Shinar the Zaros (the Chaldean method of calculating solar 
eclipses from the moon’s nodes) is traced to India, and from 
thence to China—a country where more than a thousand years 
before the Christian era the observation of the heavenly bodies 
was a function instituted and maintained by the government— 
a country whose literary works shone with peculiar lustre when 
Europe lay steeped in the night of barbarism. According to 
M. Edouard Biot (Const. Politique de la Chine), these careful 
observers of the heavens pursued with assiduity, with a view to 
the advancement of science, the movements of the comets, noted 
the date of their first appearance, their general aspect, marked 
their position, and the constellations through which they passed. 
Yet, this singular people looked upon the comets with little of 
that dread of calamitous consequences which forms so marked 
a feature in the history of the comets in Europe. The singular 
idea that the Chinese astronomers had formed of the heavens, 
contributed greatly to this happy result, says M. Pingré. The 

heavens, according to them, were a vast republic, an immense 


* The oldest Chaldean observations mentioned by Ptolemy go back to the 
year 721 B.c, The much earlier date, namely 1903 before the Macedonian cam- 
paign, assigned by Porphyrius to the observations sent by Cullisthenes from 
Babylon to Greece, lacks the support of Almagest, and of the recent investigations 


of Letronne. 
14 
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empire composed of kingdoms and provinces; these provinces 
were the constellations, there was supremely decided all that 
should happen, whether favourable or unfavourable, to the 
great terrestrial empire—the empire of China. The planets 
were the administrators, or superintendents of the celestial 
republic; the stars were their ministers; the comets their 
couriers, or messengers. The planets sent these last from time 
to time, to visit the provinces in order either to re-establish or 
maintain order amongst them: but all that was done above was 
either the cause or the forerunner of that which should happen 
here below.* 

The records of the Chinese are undoubtedly the most 
ancient, and the most trustworthy, of which we have any 
knowledye, and it is from them that the orbits of comets, 
which have appeared in remote times, have, in recent years, 
been calculated. 

The literature of the Middle Ages, when treating of these 
“wonderful stars,” abounds in creations of the imagination 
the most strange ana fantastic. But it would lead us far 
beyond our present purpose were we to notice a tithe of the 
extraordinary fancies that even the learned of the period in- 
dulged in respecting them. The speculative mind of Kepler, 
over which analogy reigned supreme, revelled amidst curious 
phantasms of its own creation. Not only did he conceive the 
planets to be huge animals, furnished with a certain. kind of 
fins, with which they swam through the celestial ether on their 
journey round the sun; but he ascribed to the comets a like 
monstrous nature. He likened them in his “ New and Singular 
Discourse on the Hairy Stars” to the fishes of the sea, 
and supposed them to be quite as numerous, many of them 
not being visible on account of their smallness, whilst others 
never ascended above the horizon. And he explained, also, 
how like the fishes they were formed by a generatio spontanea; 
or as herbs which spring from the earth. The fanciful con- 
jectures of this highly-gifted man, the discoverer of the three 
great laws which still bear his name, were followed by the 
speculations of other philosophers of less note, as those of 
Bodin of France, who, taking his notion from Democritus, 
believed the comets to be disembodied spirits of men holding 
high festival in the upper air before being transformed into 
shining stars, or sinking for ever into oblivion! With such 


* Cometographie, par M. Pingré, tome i. p. 569. 
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notions as these predominant amongst the learned of the time, 
we scarcely need be surprised, as M. Arago affects to be, that 
Bacon, the father of inductive philosophy, was of opinion that 
“Comets exercise some action, and produce some effect upon 
the general arrangements of Nature.” Much less can we 
wonder that at an earlier period the venerable Bede should 
share the common belief of his time that the comets came from 
afar, and that they were sent as messengers to forewarn man- 
kind of approaching evils, such as the overthrow of kingdoms, 
violent convulsions of nature, or plagues. Nor, indeed, need 
we stay to discuss the question. Astronomy may fairly con- 
gratulate herself on having overthrown the mystic influence of 
the comets. 

History makes mention of a splendid comet that shone 
with surpassing brilhiancy during the spring months of the 
year 837 a.p., and of the alarm its apparent nearness to the 
earth occasioned to the people of Kurope. The comet was 
attended by a train which at times separated itself into several 
divergent streams, which extended from the head over an arc 
of sixty degrees. For four days and nights it remained, as 
M. du Séjour has shown, at a mean distance from the earth of 
about two millions of miles. Louis le Debonnaire, dismayed 
by its threatening aspect, summoned to his court all the astro- 
logers of his empire in order to consult them as to its import. 
They were agreed in considering the comet to be a sign of 
divine wrath; and great and mighty battles wherein kings 
would be slain, and thrones overturned, were to be the work 
of this “‘ scourge made of wands all fiery.””. Whereupon Louis 
hastened to reform his life, to build churches, and found 
monastic establishments throughout his dominions, in the hope 
that he would thus escape the impending disasters. 

In the month of May of the memorable year of the Norman 
Conquest (1066), there appeared in the heavens another of 
these “celestial prodigies,’ a “star of terrible and fearful 
look,” say the annalists. It would seem to have been a re- 
markably fine comet, the size and brightness of which rendered 
it a conspicuous object in all parts of Europe. It is recorded 
to have equalled the full moon in size, and to have dragged 
through the sky three fiery tails, “sharp and long as the 
sting of adragon,” in which there was noticed a quivering, or 
a heaving to and fro, like a flame in motion. No stretch of 
imagination is needed to enable us to understand how such a 
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terrible spectacle would affect the mind of the beholder. The 
events which were then rapidly growing into portentous shape 
would give something of form and consistency to the vague 
fears which filled men’s minds whenever a comet came into 
sight. They believed it to foretoken the subjugation of England 
to the foreigner; the Saxon chroniclers tell us so in most 
sorrowful words. But nothing they say more plainly shows 
the importance our forefathers thought belonged to this fore- 
boder of wrath than the fact that it holds a place in the Bayeux 
tapestry. A rude figure of the comet is worked in the thirty- 
fifth compartment of this invaluable memorial of the times, 
immediately after that representing the coronation of Harold, 
where several persons with uplifted hands are seen gazing at 
the ominous body. Above their heads are the words “ Isti 
mirant stella.” * Men, women, and children crowded the 
thoroughfares to gaze on the comet, and with anxious looks, 
and trembling lips, spoke to one another of the disasters that 
were foretokened in its look. Their terrors were still further 
aroused by a monk of Malmsbury named E]mir, who professed 
a knowledge of astronomy. Standing in the midst of a throng 
of alarmed spectators, with eager eyes and pointing hands, he 
is said to have addressed the comet thus: “Thou hast returned 
at last, thou that wilt cause so many mothers to weep. Many 
years have I seen thee shine, but thou seemest to me more 
terrible now that thou announcest the ruin of my country.” 
It is clear Elmir viewed the comet in connection with the 
threatening aspect affairs had assumed on the other side of 
the Channel, and with the recent death of Edward, the last of 
the royal line of Cerdic. Indeed, our Saxon forefathers felt 
too deeply these fearful forebodings to watch calmly with 
scrutiny and care the movements of the comet. Though 
nerved to face undaunted every earthly danger, they quailed 
before this Bode (messenger) from the unseen world. It came, 
too, at a time when every wind was wafting to these shores 
tidings of the doings of William the Norman (son of Robert le 
Diable), of his sainted relics, and of his preparations for the 
invasion of England; a time when men’s minds are more 
than usually susceptible to superstitious fears. Nor with 


* Napoleon, at the time he menaced England with invasion, had this tapestry 
brought to him from Bayeux. On seeing the figure of the comet, he is said to 
have been struck with astonishment, for there was then one of these erratic 
visitants shining in the sky, whose appearance he connected with his own destiny. 
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modern instances before us of terror approaching to frenzy, as 
happened when the comet of 1773 appeared, and again in the 
case of Biela’s comet in 1832, are we free even now to marvel 
at this wide-spread alarm. A Norman chronicle which men- 
tions the appearance of this comet speaks of it asa star that 
had three long tails, called also a comette ; and adds that the 
learned declared that such stars only came into view when a 
kingdom wanted a king. 

The passage of the great comet of 1456 through these parts 
of space is rendered famous in the annals of Europe by the 
extraordinary conduct of the reigning Pontiff, Calixtus IIL, 
who hurled at the unwelcome visitor the anathemas of the whole 
Christian Church. It became visible on the 29th of May, and 
shone forth during the summer evenings with an uncommon 
degree of splendour. ‘The appearance it presented must cer- 
tainly have been very remarkable, for nearly all the historians 
of the period agree in extolling its fiery grandeur. In its 
general aspect it is described as a thing terrible to behold, of 
unheard of magnitude, and as a celestial monster that carried 
terror alike through the Turkish hordes assembled on the fron- 
tiers of Europe, and through the forces marshalled under the 
banners of the Pope. Both Christians and Pagans regarded 
it as an evidence of Divine displeasure. It is recorded to have 
trailed after it an enormous tail, which stretched over a third of 
the vault of heaven, and presented the form of a Turkish 
scimitar, bright and dazzling. This sign the people of Europe 
considered to be peculiarly ominous, for the Turks under 
Mahomet II. were then making rapid inroads upon Europe, 
threatening to lay waste Christendom, and to despoil her of her 
churches ; while from amidst the general devastation the flash- 
ing domes of the minarets were seen to rise. The condition of 
Europe was indeed sufficiently inauspicious without the presence 
of this ill-omened harbinger. Constantinople had fallen, and 
upon the summits of her stately edifices gleamed the Ottoman 
crescent; and the strongly-fortified cities of the Danube were 
rapidly giving way before the assaults of the semi-barbarous 
followers of Mahomet ; while in the bosom of the Latin Church 
faction raged with ardour, weakening the only power able to 
unite under one standard the princes of Christendom. Mean- 
while, the Pope was not more solicitous to arrest the progress 
of the Turks than to divert the evil agency of the comet, for 
this over-hanging sword seems to have sent a thrill of terror 
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even to the heart of the Vatican. Fired with zeal for the 
Church, yet not unmindful of his earthly heritage,* Calixtus 
led the vanguard of the popular superstition and exorcised the 
comet and the Turks in the same bull. In order to baffle still 
more the baleful influences believed to be at work, he instituted 
a form of prayer adding to the Ave Maria, “ Lord save us 
from the Devil, the Turks, and the Comet ”—an unholy and 
formidable alliance truly. This prayer was to be offered up by 
the faithful in all the churches throughout Christendom three 
times a day. And he further ordained that the cathedral bells 
should be tolled at the hour of noon, not so much, let us be 
charitable enough to suppose, for the purpose of frightening 
away the comet, as of warning the people against becoming 
inattentive to his injunction. ‘These highly characteristic per- 
formances, however much they might contribute to the acqui- 
sition of Peter’s pence, were scarcely of a nature calculated to 
diminish the alarm of the people, or to allay the hourly increas- 
ing apprehensions. 

The comet, under the influence of the immutable laws of 
the Omnipotent, continued to urge its lofty flight towards the 
sun, passed through perihelion on June 9, then commencing its 
recession, its surprising splendour and velocity gradually de- 
creased, till at length it faded from view. To astronomers this 
comet possesses a higher significance on account of its being 
one of the appearances (the earliest calculated) of that body to 
which our celebrated countryman, Dr. Edmund Halley, in his 
Cometographia, directed their attention, and to the seemingly 
capricious movements of which he so successfully applied the 
Newtonian law of gravitation. 

Just a century later—about the end of February, 1556— 
the cosmical body celebrated in history as the ‘‘ Comet of 
Charles the Fifth ”’ made its appearance. ‘To the philosopher 
and to the historian this object has presented a theme for 
speculation of no ordinary interest to each. It was first ob- 
served in Europe by Paul Fabricius, astronomer at the Court 
of the Emperor, who narrowly watched it in its course through 
the heavens. The Chinese astronomers, also, discovered the 
comet in the early part of March among the stars of Virgo. 


* The late Baron von Humboldt, in a conversation with an American gentle- 
man, slily remarked of a chameleon which he had just received from Smyrna, that 
it possessed a faculty in common with many divines, namely, of directing one eye 
towards heaven whilst keeping the other turned to the earth. 
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It is recorded to have passed from this constellation to 
Bootes, to have then traversed the polar regions of the 
heavens, its track leading it through Cepheus to Cassiopeia, 
where it finally disappeared about the end of April. But as to 
its tail, whether it resembled a “ flaming sword,” a “ fiery 
dragon,” or even a “linen cloth,” or, in fact, any of the forms 
foul or fair which the fancy of the old annalists so delighted to 
give to these appendages, nothing is said. Like all legitimate 
comets, however, it had a tail* that so teased the brain of the 
illustrious Emperor that he gave himself up wholly to his fears. 
It may be well, however, to bear in mind that this was an age 
when astrology towered high in the land, casting its dark 
shadows athwart men’s paths, when a dread and yet a love of 
the marvellous held men’s minds in thraldom. Under the 
influence of this most fascinating superstition, the actions of 
the Emperor had been swayed during his whole life. By the 
supposed guidance or admonition of the heavenly bodies he 
had marched and countermarched his armies, says Mr. Motley. 
And we can well believe the German historians who tell us 
that when the “ blazing star” appeared, he looked upon it as 
commissioned expressly to warn him of his approaching end ; 
and that on first seeing it he cried out, 


“‘ Hic ergo indicus me mea fata vocant,”’ etc. 


Certain it is that he hastened to comply with the warning, 
and renouncing the world he had conquered and crushed, 
he ceded the imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand (Aug., 
1556). After lingering awhile on the verge of his fast- 
receding power, casting, it may be, rueful, half-relentant 
glances at the scene of his hundred triumphs, he retired to 
the humble monastery of St. Juste, Plasencia, there to atone 
for a life spent in doing violence to the new era, whose 
rising influences he might feel, but could not understand. It 
cannot fairly be said that he devoted the residue of his days to 
‘fasting and pious exercises.” From his youth to the end 
of his life, says Mr. Motley, “he was an unexampled glutton.” + 
His exercises consisted chiefly of a few whims peculiar to his 


* Astronomically considered, the form of the orbit determines the denomina- 
tion of the body. Gamma assigns to it a tail of only four degrees long, which, 
it was remarked, was at first menacingly turned towards Spain! 

+ “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” vol. i., p. 117. 
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idiosyncrasy, one of which was the solemnization of his own 
funeral service—an exercise, by the by, that cost him his life, 
for the stone coffin in which he immured himself proved to be 
too cold for him. 

The comet of 1556 is considered to have been a reappear- 
ance of the grand comet of a.p. 1264, at which epoch it would 
seem to have had a brilliant career. All accounts of the comet 
represent it as one of extraordinary grandeur; indeed, the 
magnitude and splendour it possessed surpassed those of any 
other comet that had been seen in the memory of men then 
living. The train, we are told, could be traced far beyond the 
mid-heaven, spreading itself out towards the west. It must 
have measured at least a hundred degrees in length. It is, or 
rather was, the ‘Expected Great Comet” of Hind, whose 
arrival in these parts of space has in recent years been so 
anxiously looked for by astronomers. Mr. Dunthorne, in’ the 
middle of the last century, was the first to throw out a conjec- 
ture of its identity with that of the year 1264. Subsequent 
calculation of the orbital motion of its first recorded appear- 
ance, 1264, based on the best data he could collect, tended to 
confirm his opinion, for the result he obtained bore a striking 
resemblance to that found by Dr. Halley for the comet of 
1556; a conclusion which, twenty years later, was greatly 
strengthened by the researches of M. Pingré. Mr. Dunthorne, 
in his memoir on the subject, published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, assigned to the comet a period of about 
292 years; hence, a return of the comet might be expected 
about the year 1848. Since then the subject of the comet’s 
periodicity has been investigated anew by some of Europe’s 
most distinguished mathematicians. Preference is given to 
Mr. Hind’s masterly analysis, which appears to have exhausted 
every known element of computation. It is impossible here to 
give anything like an adequate idea of the abstruse difficulties 
which at every step beset the question, or to do justice to the 
eminent computist by whom they were overcome, so far as the 
rude and imperfect nature of the data would allow. Let it 
suffice to say that Mr. Hind, grounding his calculations upon 
elements deduced from a chart of the path of the comet of 
1556, contained in a work on Prodigies, etc., mentioned by 
Pingré, fixed upon the following orbit,* namely— 


* “Treatise on the Comets,” p. 119, by J. Russell Hind. Parker and Son, 
1852. 
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Passage through perihelion in 1556, on April 22nd, at 
0h.34m. p.m.,mean time at Greenwich, Julian Style. 
Place of the perihelion upon the orbit. . .274° 15’ 
Longitude of the ascending node . . . .175° 26’ 
Inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic. . . 30° 12’ 
Distance from the sun in perihelion . . . 079500, 

or about 48 millions of miles. 

So closely does the path represented by the above orbit agree 
with that actually observed by Paul Fabricius, that “no doubt 
could remain,” says Mr. Hind, “‘as to there being a fair approxi- 
mation to the truth.” His calculations demonstrated that in 
1264 the eclipse described by the comet corresponded toa period 
of 302°922 years, and that its return to perihelion was hastened 
by the action of the planets no less than 4077 days. During 
the visible career of the comet in 1556, its mean motion 
represented a periodic revolution of 308169 years. The time 
finally fixed upon by Mr. Hind for its return to our neighbour- 
hood was August 2nd, 1858. M. Bomme, of Middleburg, in 
the Netherlands, who, from the elements left by Dr. Halley, 
calculated the effect that would be produced on the periodic 
return by the united attraction of all the planets found that the 
next arrival at perihelion would be on August 22nd, 1860. 
This difference of two years, resulting from the different data 
employed, represented, it was thought, the extreme amount of 
probable error. ‘The comet has not returned ; none of the fine 
comets of recent years corresponded at all in their position and 
path through the heavens with those of the body in question. 
That it will ever revisit these regions of space seems now 
improbable, unless it has been retarded still more in its flight 
by the attraction of some yet undiscovered planet far out on the 
confines of our solar system. Or, indeed, it may like Lexell 
and Burckhardt’s Lost Comet,* have approached so near 
to one of the planets as to have had its orbit completely 
changed. It is possible, then, that it may now be speeding 
its way towards some far-distant system of worlds through 
which it may carry similar amazement and alarm. Let us, for 
a moment, indulge our imagination; let us conceive of this 
comet that it is inhabited by a race of beings highly intellectual, 


* The erratic wanderings of this body are among the most strange in the 
history of comets. It was last seen in 1770, at which epoch its periodic time was 
only five years and seven months, as shown by the laborious calculations of MM. 
Burckhardt and Lexell, 
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gifted with a power of vision capable of penetrating to the 
surface of the earth, what a delight must be theirs to visit in 
turn the different clusters of glowing orbs, to notice the endless 
diversity of created things! On its first visit it found 
London little else than a few villages, separated by forest and 
garden, whose houses were mostly built of wood and thatched 
with straw. Few ships were there then to ruffle the smooth 
clear water of the Thames ; scarcely a house was to be seen on 
the long open beach of the Strand; Charing Cross was a 
rural village, and Holborn renowned fer its pleasant gardens ; 
while the Haymarket was centuries removed from its designated 
vocation. In continental Europe the comet was regarded as 
the signal of the approaching death of the Pope Urban IV. 
Thierri, of Vaucouleurs, in a poem on the life of this Pontiff, 
says that the Pope died on the very night the comet was last 
seen, the 2nd of October; and that its “appearance boded his 
illness, and its departure his death, as events have proved.” 
its next arrival, in 1556 (supposing the identity established) 
witnessed the first starting in this country of stage coaches: a 
triumph for an age so backward in arts and refinement. 
Should it yet choose to look down upon us, what a change 
would it find in this busy home of ours! Instead of martyr- 
doms for conscience’ sake, we enjoy the widest tolerance of 
belief. Instead of lumbering vehicles, axle-deep in mud, we 
have the marvellous triumphs of the steam-engine and the 
railway—printing and telegraphy—in short, it would find us 
pressing to our service all the subtile elements of nature. 


Who that has stood in the presence of the dawning of a 
new day, and witnessed the first golden beams of sunlight 
chase away the night, has not felt his soul stirred with divinest 
emotions—his whole being expanded with joyful exultance. 
Sunrise the ancients might well deem the return of a god, the 
awakener of the world to new life. Lord Macaulay has compared 
with inimitable clearness and beauty the intellectual inequalities 
among men to the inequalities of the surface of our globe; for 
just as the highest mountains are the first to catch the beams 
of the returning sun, so are the loftiest minds the first to per- 
ceive the dawning light of truth—proclaiming the advent of a 
new era. ‘The light of science was again shed upon Kurope. 
Its first rays cheered the death-bed of Copernicus, brought 
comfort to the prison-house of Galilo, inspired with hope the 
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men whose genius Jit up the way to the portals of that grand 
mansion, a glimpse of whose mighty architecture was soon to 
be revealed to the world. But astronomy had not yet freed 
itself from the fetters of astrology. The human mind, how- 
ever bold its course, could not at once emancipate itself from 
the life-engrossing influence of this deeply-rooted superstition. 
Towering above the general gloom, yet dimmed by an inherent 
love of the marvellous, gleamed the beacon light of Tycho 
Brahe. The far-famed knowledge of the noble Dane in the 
occult science drew to his island home* our embryo “ British 
Solomon,” who examined his instruments (wonders of mecha- 
nical ingenuity and skill) and heard from the sage’s own lips 
the destiny fate had decreed for him. But let us not think 
meanly of our marvel-loving philosopher because he, like other 
great men of the age, ascribed to the heavenly bodies a ruling 
influence over the physical and moral world. He was the first 
among European astronomers to assign to the comets their 
true place in the starry sphere. This he was enabled to do by 
comparing his own observations of the memorable comet of 
1577,made at Uraniburg, with those made by his friend Hainzel, 
at Prague, with a large quadrant and with the sextant which 
Tycho had given him as a present. Although they were sepa- 
rated from each other by six degrees of latitude, both found the 
comet to occupy the same point in space, measured from the 
same fixed star. As there was no sensible diurnal parallax, it 
followed that the comet was much more remote than the moon, 
whose parallax is sensible. Tycho announced his discovery 
with honest pride, and boasted that he had demolished 
the artificial fabric of the ancients—the solid spheres. The 
free spaces of heaven he filled with air, and even gave counte- 
nance to the Pythagorean belief that the revolving worlds 
produced harmonious tones by their action on the surrounding 
ether. 

At the Cartesian doctrine respecting these bright wanders 


* Uraniburg (city of the heavens) Island of Huen in the Sound. Infatuation 
with the dreams of astrology formed a weak point in Tycho’s strong nature. Ifa 
hare crossed his path, or if he chanced to meet an old woman when walking out, 
he would immediately turn back. His credulity in all that pertained to the pre- 
ternatural is evinced’ by his attachment to the poor idiot ‘‘ Lep,” whom he kept as 
@ prophet, but at his feet, and fed with his own hands. Tycho’s calculation of 
the Emperor Rudolph’s nativity is said to have hastened that prince’s death. But 
his character in this respect may be fairly taken to reflect a phase of the moral 
and intellectual state of the age in which he lived. 
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we should not take time to glance were it not for the very 
peculiar features it presents. According to Descartes the 
comets were formerly stars holding permanent places in the 
heavens, as other fixed stars, but on account of their having 
become dim through the growth of macule, or spots, they were 
unable to keep their high places, and were carried away by the 
force of the surrounding vortices—a motion which he believed 
the Creator had impressed upun the ether, of which he sup- 
posed the universe to be absolutely full. He conjectured that 
the comets moved in straight lines, but finding that such a 
motion interfered with his system of vortices, he refused to 
admit them within the planetary orbits, and maintained that 
they never approached nearer to the sun than the orbit of 
Saturn, a point at which they are invisible. His great genius, 
lofty, versatile, obscure, furthered the advancement of science 
rather by the inquiry his philosophy provoked than by any real 
acquisition it brought to truth. But out of the frequently 
bitter controversies that arose between the followers of the two 
great rival philosophies there sprang truths which fartranscended 
the questions in dispute. His system, bold and original in out- 
line, had accordingly to give way before the accurate discoveries 
and demonstrations of the Newtonian philosophy. The conste!- 
lation of genius—Newton, Leibnitz, Halley, Hooke—the closing 
years of the seventeenth century witnessed, stands out from 
the darkness of the past in imposing brilliancy, contrasted with 
which the brightest lights of former ages seem but as the illu- 
mination of faintly-glimmering lamps, dimly discernible amidst 
the dreary medizeval waste. Looking back to those early times 
we see that learning was not wholly neglected — though 
shrouded in a veil of mystery, it still survived through the 
gloom of ages. 

The accurate measurement of one degree of the earth’s 
surface marks the first solid ground upon which rests a new 
and well-defined era in astronomy,* in which the name of 
Newton stands préeminent. Grasped by his powerful mind 


* Picard’s measurement of a degree made in 1670 (which Newton heard of 
while attending a meeting of the Royal Society in London) with instruments 
which he had himself improved, was the means of inducing Newton to resume 
with: renewed zeal his theory of gravitation which be discovered so early as 1666, 
** by offering to that profound and successful investigator,” says Baron von Hum- 
boldt, “ the means of proving how the attraction of the earth maintained the moon 


in its orbit, whilst urged on its course by the centrifugal force.’—Cosmos, vol. ii. 
p- 735. 
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this isolated fact at once opened to him a view of the true 
mechanism of the heavens. Thenceforward truth after truth 
broke upon his mental vision, almost causing his gigantic 
intellect to reel under their magnitude. The progressive 
development of Newton’s theory puts us in possession of exact 
measures of the solar system, makes known to us our own 
position and relationship thereto, and thus establishes a com- 
munity of worlds in which the mind may revel in endless 
variety of conception, and in which the astronomer, guided by 
new methods of computation, and new instruments, discerns 
movements similar to those of our planet, giving to them days 
and nights, and seasons of summer and winter approximating 
to our own. The newly-discovered laws pour in upon the 
comets, too, a flood of light which for ever robs them of their 
mystery, and which enables us to recognize in them other 
cosmical bodies governed by the same laws—laws as extensive 
as the universe. No longer can the poet indulge in visions of 


‘“‘ The pathless comet and a curse, 
The menace of the universe. 
Still rolling on with innate force, 
Without a sphere, without a course.”’ 
(Brron’s “ Manfred.”’) 


For now although the comet may describe an orbit so vast that 
ages shall elapse before it shall complete one revolution, 
traversing the fields of space to regions far beyond the reach of 
the most powerful telescope, it cannot escape from the inward 
eye of the astronomer, who, holding in his hands the elements 
of its orbit, has measured its hidden path, has computed the 
time it may occupy in its long unseen journey centuries ere it 
can arrive at its aphelion. Possessed of this power of geome- 
try, he can at any given time know the point in space the 
comet must fill, its distance from other heavenly bodies, and 
their action upon it; or whether the comet shall ever return, 
or shall go on, and on, for ever: for some there are that move 
in curves, the two ends of which can never meet; moving 
with amazing velocity, and coming sometimes from regions 
below the plane of the ecliptic, at others from above, they 
sweep round the sun and are cast off into the illimitable realms 
of space never again to return, unless deflected from their 
original parabolic curve into an eclipse by the attraction of the 
planets, when they may become permanent members of our 
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solar system, returning to the neighbourhood of the sun at the 
end of certain intervals of time. 

The colossal comet of 1680, that which led Sir Isaac 
Newton to the study of cometary astronomy, appears to have 
been a really formidable-looking object, possessing all the 
attributes calculated to excite terror and admiration. In 
Europe (in London especially) its arrival created an extraordi- 
nary sensation ; and indeed its passage through our neighbour- 
hood is invested with peculiar interest. In “ Law’s Memorials” 
this comet is described as having “a great blazing tail from the 
root of it, which was pointed as it came from the star, and then 
spread itself. It was of a broad and large ascent up to the 
heavens, so that when it was set in the west and out of sight, 
yet did the stream of it mount near to ourzenith..... and 
beyond it, very terribly and wonderfully. It is doubted if the 
like comet has been seen since the creation, and it is certainly 
prodigious of great alterations and great judgments on these 
lands of ours for our sins,” etc. The Roman mathematicians 
declared that the tail was six times longer than that of the 
comet which portended the death of Alexander VII. Where- 
upon a great terror was struck into the hearts of the people, 
which was furthermore increased by Kepler, who had foretold 
that the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in Leo, which 
happened while the comet was visible, would have a malign 
influence on the Romish Church. 

The comet was first seen descending with “ prodigious ” 
swiftness from the region almost directly above the sun, so that 
it seemed it must inevitably plunge into that luminary. Down, 
and down it came with constantly increasing velocity, approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to the sun ; then for awhile it was lost 
to sight. By and by, however, it re-appeared on the other 
side of the sun, ascending with like marvellous speed. It was 
afterwards found that the comet had approached to the sun’s 
surface within a sixth of his diameter, and was, in all probability, 
involved in his atmosphere, indeed, must almost have grazed his 
sides as it passed. According to Mr. Squire’s calculation it 
had wheeled round the sun at the rate of 1,240,000 miles an 
hour. During the approach to, and passage of, perihelion, the 
comet shot forth a fierce train of light which stretched over a 
space so vast that it attained the limit of the earth’s orbit, and in 
four days after passing the sun, measured about twenty millions 
of leagues, and yet though it moved with such amazing speed, 
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this appendage was always directed in a straight line from the 
sun, pointing from him “in the manner of a ridged rod,” says 
Sir W. Herschel, and thus “ clearly indicating the existence in 
the sun of a repulsive foree—a force which seems to be almost 
invariably exerted upon cometary matter.” Godfry Kirch, of 
Coburg, Saxony, was the first to discover of this flashing 
hotspur of the heavens, that like a chariot of fire careered 
through space. Sturminus, who tells us that he viewed the 
comet through. a telescope, says that it appeared “like a coal 
dimly glowing, or as a rude mass of matter illuminated with a 
dusky fumid light, less sensible about the extremities than in 
the centre, rather than as a star.” During the first part of its 
career, in November, 1680, it was narrowly observed by 
Flamsteed (the first Astronomer Royal) at Greenwich; and by 
Cassini, at Paris; and again on its re-appearance from the 
immediate vicinity of the sun by all the astronomers of Europe 
It was attentively scrutinized by Sir Isaac Newton with his 
famous seven-feet reflector until March 9th, 1681, when it 
finally vanished from terrestrial gaze. 








Che Mystic; or, a Hourney to Edinburgh. 
BY JOHN DANGERFIELD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘GRACE TOLMAR,” ETC. 
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PROLOGUE. 


THERE is certainly on this terraqueous globe no country where 
a clever man can talk more paradox, and even more absolute 
nonsense, with impunity than in Scotland; and in no part of 
that ancient kingdom can he enjoy this privilege with more 
freedom than in Edinburgh itself. 

It is related that whenever, in old Greece, a man had a new 
thing to say, or a good one, or a profound or a startling one, 
and if it happened to him to be a dweller in the remoter states 
of Thessaly, or of Epirus, or of Boeotia—particularly of Boeotia 
—he took especial care not to trust his idea to the intolerance 
or dulness of native hearers, but would away with it forthwith 
to that central state and city of intellectual Greece, where he 
could make quite sure that his mental wares would at any rate 
be received tolerantly. Boeotians might stop their ears, and be 
never the wiser or the worse for his utterance, but the men of 
Athens, he knew, would first listen impartially, and, thereafter, 
refute, or receive, or ridicule, or condemn as the case might 
require. 

It is for a somewhat like reason that the author of this 
veracious history has been at pains, in the interests of proba- 
bility, to make it clear that the very surprisingly paradoxical 
utterances of the hero of it were made and listened to among 
no less tolerant and intelligent an audience than the dwellers 
in that northern city which claims, among several rival cities 
with far worse titles, to call itself the Modern Athens, 
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PART I. 


On a disagreeable morning in January, Mr. Ernest Shillito, the 
hero of this tale, found himself, a few years ago, at the London 
terminus of the Railway. The young gentleman being a 
metaphysician by profession and practice, it is necessary to 
remark of him that some portion of his remarkable mental 
power and energies was continually taking the form of that 
provident regard to his movements through the material world, 
which the non-philosophic call punctuality. In consequence, Mr. 
Shillito, unlike the impulsive heroes of modern fiction who hardly 
condescend to regard time otherwise than as an arbitrary ar- 
rangement liable to annihilation at their will and decree, had duly 
arrived with all his luggage, in a four-wheel cab, some ten 
minutes before the starting of the Edinburgh express, had 
bought his morning paper, his Saturday Review, his Spectator, 
and his Hxaminer, arranged his plaids, secured a hot-water tin 
(from a hero who condescends to a foot-warmer something ab- 
normal may surely be expected), and made every prudent pre- 
paration for a ten hours’ journey on a snowy winter day. 

All this done, and sitting back comfortably in a corner 
seat, he had leisure to look out upon that moving human 
comedy of the platform which is played before the departure of 
every train. There was the slow, common-place, and pompous 
Englishman of mature age, fearful of being late, distracted by 
cares for his luggage, by shouts of porters, whistles here, 
engine shrieks there, bells everywhere,—running absurdly to 
and fro, his face almost tragic from the contention upon it 
between anxiety, irritability, and the old habit of pomposity. 
Here was the cool and impassive traveller sauntering along 
complacently, and contemptuous of the heat and bustle of 
others, until galvanized suddenly into hurry and the loss of all 
dignity by the sharp monition of a guard. Here were plentiful 
examples of all the smaller vices, little troops of the lesser sins 
invading the ugly vacuity of expressionless faces,—selfishness, 
rudeness, the frowning irritation of persons jostled, the brief 
indignation of the gouty entangled in crowds of heavy-booted 
porters, the just and futile anger of the passenger smitten on 
the shin by the hurrying truck—conceit and vanity strutting 
contemptibly, ignoble fear centred in the fate of a carpet-bag, 
bribery at large, corruption shamefully rampant. If weak-minded 
kuman beings have any excuse for misanthropy, or for founding 


lo 
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a code of morals on that saying of the French maxim-writer, 
that there is food for satisfaction in the misfortunes of our 
fellows, it is surely when their mishaps are contemplated from 
some such outlook as this ; mishaps which are the reverse of 
tragic, and misfortunes which cannot possibly call for sympathy. 

Mr. Shillito, though in some sort a pessimist in theory, 
having been bred in a German hot-bed of that now fashionable 
doctrine, was all but an optimist in practice, and as little of a 
misanthrope as a man can be with a sound heart and a good 
digestion. 

“‘Despicable wretches!’ he said to himself, shutting his 
eyes upon the moving panorama before him, confirmed by it in 
his pessimism, but less “ touched to the issue” of ridicule (to 
use the phrase in current fashion) than moved by the pitiful- 
ness of the ignoble struggle among his fellow-beings. 

When he opened his eyes after a second or two, it was upon 
a figure standing a little way from the carriage window, a figure 
which afforded a pleasant enough contrast to the contentious 
crowd of strugglers on the platform, and which might have 
served, in his own beloved philosopher’s jargon, to form a 
rather awkward break in the connection of his views of the 
“general despicability of mankind.” A young lady she was, 
slight and girlish in figure, and dressed in deep mourning, so 
deep that, even to his unpractised eyes, there was in its intense 
sombreness, and particularly in a border of some sort of 
musliny material which might be crape, next to her fair hair, 
something which suggested widowhood ; a very young widow, 
and, being very pretty, considered the philosopher, naturally 
a cheerful one. He was becoming reconfirmed in his pessi- 
mism already. It was impossible to deny the existence of a 
cheerful expression, for the young person standing alone in the 
crowd, quietly, with hands folded one in the other in front of 
her, perfectly at her ease, regarded the struggling passengers 
with a pleasant and wholly kindly smile. Clearly a professor 
(if women could but profess) of a philosophy quite opposed to 
the young man’s own. 

*f If she comes into this carriage,” thought Mr. Shillito, “I 
shall have the curiosity to ask her what she finds to be pleased 
with in these dreadful people.”’. He leant back, to make it 
evident to anyone outside that there was plenty of room in his 
compartment. When he looked out again, however, the young 
lady had disappeared. 
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We all know that the great and, at this time, most prevail- 
ing school, or more properly army (for their militant and invading 
character rather deserves this title) of pessimists, hold woman to 
be not only the more unesthetic and irrational moiety of the 
human race, but that part of it whose influence is distinctly 
unspiritual, and therefore mischievous, and the immediate con- 
sequences of that influence—so do these new Manicheans 
maintain—absolutely tragic and disastrous to mankind at 
large. 

The fact then that Mr. Shillito put his head out of the 
window, to see what had become of the young lady, would 
have argued a serious fault in his philosophic armour only for 
this circumstance, that the gentleman: having in his time 
embraced the foregoing opinions in their integrity, had latterly 
come to travel some way beyond them. Denunciations such as 
he had often listened to of the ‘ unesthetic sex” had come to 
seem to him to go hand-in-hand with a surprising ignorance of 
it, and an unsolved problem might, he was beginning to think, 
be involved in that “curious entity,’ woman. He had gladly 
hailed as a mystery, that which the former companions of his 
intellectual journeyings had set down disdainfully as an estab- 
lished formula ; and he conceived it possible to obtain, in his 
guesses at the riddle of the world, no small help from the 
study of the sex which forms, at least, a numerically con- 
siderable contingent of its inhabitants. This, of itself, was 
sign and token enough that Mr. Shillito had extended his 
outlook quite beyond the visual range of our modern Bud- 
dhists. He had, indeed, now travelled so far beyond the 
philosophy of the day as to have become a mystic, and was 
ready to meet all argumentative comers with declamation 
which defied any subjection to logical rule. 


PART II. 


Is fate a factor in our concerns, or preordination a dream ; and 
the fortuitous concurrence of events the law of the history 
of our lives, as that of atoms is sometimes imagined to be of 
creation? It is curious how often these vital problems offer 
themselves to the philosopher the instant he stirs from his 
study and his books and his abstractions, into the highways of 
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the world, where men and events are passing and crossing 
him ; and it distracts the poor philosopher terribly to be called 
upon thus, at every step, to make up his mind anew. 

Had Mr. Shillito not gone beyond the theories of his 
friends the pessimists, had he not recognized the existence of 
a problem in “the entity woman,” and had he not been so: 
strongly moved to solve it, at this moment, as to have put his. 
head outside his carriage window, it is certain that not one in 
the concatenation of events to be hereafter related could have 
occurred. Without going further into the theory of fore-ordi- 
nation, it is enough to narrate that Mr. Shillito, having put 
his head out of his window, as a first step in solution of the 
problem presented by the “ entity woman,” was recognized 
by a gentleman on the platform, and presently accosted by him 
in the following words :— 

“My very good young friend, Shillito, I am delighted to 
see you! I happen, too, to want you particularly. How do 
you do? Are you going all the way to Edinburgh ? if you are, 
what may you be going to do there, and how long are you back 
from Heidelberg ? ” 

To which string of questions Mr. Shillito, perceiving that 
his old friend Dr. Thorne was in great haste, and remember- 
ing that there were but a few minutes more before the starting 
of the train, immediately replied with a string of answers as. 
disconnected as the questions, “‘I am very well. I am going 
all the way to Edinburgh, and eventually farther north. I 
finished my work at Heidelberg two years ago, and have been 
helping to give lectures in the metaphysical schools ever since. 
I have now accepted the chair of moral philosophy at X: _ 
and am on my way there. What can I do for you?” 

“You can take charge of my friend Mrs. Schaffzwig, who 
is going to Edinburgh.” 

“The wife of old Professor Schaffzwig of Bonn?” 

«The young widow of poor old Schaffzwig, who, you may 
remember, died a year ago,” 

Here the five minutes’ bell rang. 

«‘ We have still five minutes,” said Dr. Thorne, with a little 
less precipitation. “ Humph!” He looked scrutinizingly at 
his young friend. 

«Where is Mrs. Schaffzwig ? ” said Mr. Shillito. 

“T have put her into the ladies’ carriage, but——’ 

«“ But what?” 
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“Perhaps she will be more comfortable there, after all. 
You will want to smoke.” 

‘Certainly not. Pray let me show your friend some atten- 
tion,” said Mr. Shillito, throwing himself with one youthful 
movement of his body out of the carriage, and almost into the 
arms of his old friend on the platform. 

They went together to the ladies’ carriage. 

“ Just tell me one thing,’’ said Mr. Shillito, arresting his 
companion, ‘‘ why did she marry old Schaffzwig ? ” 

“Upon my word, Mr. Shillito! What business can that 
be of ours?” 

“ After all,” said the young man, “it is none.—Come 
along ! ” 

‘Stop a bit now,” said old Dr. Thorne, laying his hand, in 
his turn, on his friend’s shoulder, ‘‘ you must promise me not 
to talk any nonsense to the young lady. I don’t think you 
will, but——” 

“ But what, again ?” 

“She wouldn’t like it, if you did. She is not frivolous. 
As the wife, remember, of a distinguished philosopher, she 
is accustomed to serious talk, and I know likes it, and serious 
people.” 

“ Dear me!” said Mr. Shillito, “* how very odd.” 

“You will talk seriously now?” said Dr. Thorne. “ Pro- 
mise me. You may talk moral philosophy, if you like.” 

“JT will talk no other kind of philosophy, I promise you.” 

The two men smiled. 

“ Here we are,” said Dr. Thorne, “ at the ladies’ carriage.” 

Mrs. Schaffzwig, the cheerful young lady in mourning 
whom Mr. Shillito had seen on the platform, was taken from a 
carriage replete to discomfort with ladies and babies, and her 
new protector introduced to her. When the party proceeded 
to Mr. Shillito’s compartment, Dr. Thorne was not displeased to 
find a fresh occupant therein installed—a shrewd-featured lady 
advanced in years, with that resigned expression of countenance 
and settled attitude of body which always bespeak the through 
passenger. 

A guard’s whistle, a shriek of the engine, a preliminary 
lunge forward of the whole length of train, and still Mr. 
Shillito stood with one foot on the platform and one on the 
step. At the very last moment he advanced his face to 
Dr. Thorne’s ear, and amid the noise of departure asked— 
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“Dear Dr. Thorne, I entreat you to tell me. What 
induced her to marry old——” 

*‘ Nonsense, sir, nonsense !’’ interrupted the old gentleman, 
smiling and frowning at the same time, “ get in at once,” and 
unceremoniously he pushed his young friend into the parting 
train. 


PART III. 


Ir was rather a trying thing for two young persons knowing 
almost nothing of each other to be set down to pass ten 
hours of a winter’s day together. 

It has been observed that, when two masters of fence 
prepare to engage each other for the first time, weapon in 
hand, before proceeding to feint, lunge and parry, each regards 
the other for a while as if questioning his resources, in bland, 
smiling, and watchful inactivity. So did Mr. Shillito and Mrs. 
Schaffzwig, sitting opposite, scrutinize each the other silently, 
blandly smiling the while in sign of courtesy and the desire to 
be agreeably sociable. 

‘“Why did so young and pretty a person marry the late 
Professor Schaffzwig,—a man stricken in years, dry in conver- 
sation, and wrinkled in face beyond all feminine endurance ? ” 
This was still the burden of Ernest Shillito’s thoughts. 

She could not be more than twenty ; on her fair and plea- 
sant face, as rarely delicate in tone and colour as the faint rosy 
tints inside sea shells, no care, or even over-thoughtfulness, 
seemed to have left a trace. Her late husband was, Mr. 
Shillito was half-amused to remember, an absolutist. Had his 
wife, who, Dr. Thorne had told him, liked serious thinking, 
accompanied the late philosopher in his intricate search after 
* the ultimate cause,” “ the unconditioned”? It seemed im- 
possible. Could she have considered the law of causality 
deeply, and yet have preserved the beautiful limpidity of those 
large and expressive eyes? Nota bit of it. Could she have 
abstracted herself so far from the world—natural to her sex 
and age—of novels, shop-windows, and dress (she was, even 
he could see, charmingly dressed) as to have accepted the 
“absolute” in its integrity ? If so, why was there no abstraction 
of the purely human, womanly and genial expression on her 
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face? In the well-opened eyes sat candour and placidity ; no 
frown over them, or contraction round them, told of hours 
of concentrated and intense thought. In a dimple between the 
mouth and the smooth and rounded chin was cheerfulness itself 
enthroned, the cheerfulness which comes of an unpuzzling out- 
look on the world, the cheerfulness which goes with the 
innocent love of human life and human movement. He was 
sure she did not hold in any respect with the late eminent 
Professor, and his own repugnance to this philosopher’s ways 
of thought helped him to believe that his wife had never had a 
part in his mistaken speculations. Alas! for the intolerance 
of philosophers. 

On her part, Mrs. Schaffzawig was engaged in somewhat 
similar speculations. The young man was but four or five- 
and-twenty, and yet had a reputation—she had often heard him 
spoken of with respect and admiration. A philosopher indeed ! 
He wore no spectacles, and possessed an unwrinkled forehead. 
He was even good-looking. 

Kach was a puzzle to the other, and it became incumbent 
on both to do more than look and speculate. 

‘‘T wish,” said Ernest Shillito (a man must draw a bow at 
a venture in such cases), “1 wish my old friend Dr. Thorne had 
had time to tell me more of you, or you more of me, for then 
we could talk, and perhaps I could make your journey less 
dull.” 

“ What,” answered Mrs. Schaffzwig, smiling,—her smile 
was so habitual to her, that it is scarcely necessary to remark, 
that it accompanied any one particular sentence,—“ what do 
you want to know of me more than you do know?” 

‘“ Everything,” answered her companion comprehensively. 

** But I do not know that myself.” 

“You are Scotch, I am sure, Mrs. Schaffzwig ? ”’ 

“Yes, do you guess it from my accent?” 

“Not at all; you have none. I guessed it from your 
shrewdness.” 

‘‘T see you like to pay compliments.” 

“‘T see you don’t like them paid.” 

“‘ No indeed, they stop conversation, and itis a confession of 
inferiority to have to listen to them,” 

‘| wish I had not paid you that one then,” said Mr. Shillito, 
rather humbly, “ but I really thought what you said was a good 
retort to my ‘everything.’ It was shrewd, and it was cautious, 
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—it was Scotch. Why should one not say what one seriously 
thinks. Dr. Thorne said I was to talk seriously to you—that 
you liked it.” 

“ Ah! he said that, did he ? ’”—she blushed a little— how 
kind of him!” 

They paused, drawing back as it were from their prelimin- 
ary passes and parries, each thinking a good deal more of the 
other than at the first. 

“‘ He is very sharp,” thought Mrs. Schaffzwig. 

“There is certainly no flavour of ‘the unconditioned’ 
about her,” thought Ernest Shillito. 

“T am a Scotchwoman, as you suppose,” began Mrs. 
Schaffawig presently, thinking she was bound to give her new 
acquaintance and well-recommended protector some of the 
information he had seemed to wish for. ‘‘ My father was 
Colonel Forbes of the Engineers. Did you know him?” 

“T have read his book on Applied Mechanics. It is a text 
book in German Universities.” 

“My poor father! You know he died at Diisseldorf 
eighteen months ago.” 

“‘T perfectly remember hearing of it,” said Mr. Shillito. 

“| was with him at the time,” she said, ‘‘and then very 
shortly afterwards I was married to Professor Schaffzwig.” 

She spoke in a low tone, and was serious enough at present. 

“J was indiscreet in my questions just now,” said her 
companion. ‘I wish I had not been.” 

She smiled slightly, “If you were, a little, there is no reason 
why I should not give you my biography. I amin yourcharge ; 
you are to talk seriously to me, you know, and to do that you 
must be told who I am.” 

‘Please do not tell me more, I do not deserve it; I feel 
guilty.” 

She went on, notwithstanding. There was a confidingness 
in her manner which attracted him. 

“When my husband was taken ill, a few weeks after our 
marriage, the doctors recommended a long sea voyage. We 
started for Melbourne in a sailing vessel. He died ten days 
after we sailed—before we reached the Bay of Biscay. The 
ship did not touch anywhere, and I had to make the voyage 
all the way. I stayed some months in Melbourne, and came 
back only a fortnight ago. Now I am going back to my aunt 
in Edinburgh. ‘That is my story, Mr. Shillito.” 
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Then again there was silence between them. She had 
said, he noticed, “my poor father,’ but not ‘my poor hus- 
band,”’—why had she omitted this common formula? 

The ice was broken now. They were each beginning to 
understand of the other that they were tolerant, outspoken 
persons with whom it was safe and well to be frank and 
straightforward. 

They did so speak, pleasantly and fluently enough, travel- 
ling over each other’s minds and finding such excursions 
mutually very agreeable. The time slipped away. Ernest 
Shillito forgot he had a theory of life; Mrs. Schaffzwig forgot 
that she was talking to a Professor with a rising reputation. 
They came to York, and ceased their conversation for a while, 
looking out of the carriage window on another crowd of 
the “despicable human wretches,” who seemed to support 
Mr. Shillito’s pessimistic hypothesis. He forgot to frown upon 
them, treating them “subjectively” (again to use his own 
language) through her eyes. Again she smiled genially, as 
she had before, on the crowd, the crush, and the struggle. 

“They would make me laugh,” he said, “if they did not 
make me sad. Look at that dreadful, screaming old woman, 
and the foolish creature with his mouth open,—is it pleasant to 
think we are of their race ?”’ 

“You and I are bright exceptions,” she said, laughing at 
what she set down to an amusing conceit in him. 

“‘ Melancholy!” he exclaimed. “ Our brothers and sisters ! 
and no missing link between.” 

“‘ Perhaps it is having been away so long that I feel I can 
sympathize with all of them, stupid or clever, handsome or 
ugly.” 

‘You are kinder to them than I can be,” he said. ‘“ You 
are pleasantly amused where I sneer—or at least pity. I 
was watching you as you did it before, on the London 
platform, and I wondered at you. Perhaps, though, you have 
the advantage of me in this.” 

“Tam quite sure I have, if it is best to take the charitable 
view.” 

“The question is, is it best to see truly or to see kindly, 
if they are two things? Both can’t be right.” 

“Truth with me,” said Mrs. Schaffawig, “is the truth I 
see, and if I can make it tally with charity, is it not the better 
for me?” 
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“Ah!” he said laughing, “ I see you know our tricks of 
fence ; but with me truth is not relative, and I am hard- 
hearted enough to refuse wrong doctrine, however agreeable 
it sounds and however pleasantly it is taught.” 

“Who is the pleasant teacher you mean now?” she 
inquired. 

“You; and I am afraid of you a little, you seem inclined 
to convert me by example. It is a dangerous thing when the 
doctrine is bad and the example pleasant.”’ 

“‘ Now you are mixing polite speeches with your dialectics, 
and that puzzles one. It is unfairer than anything I have 
done.” 

“‘T wish you would take my view; I know it is right,” he 
said. 

“J will never submit to authority ; but I am honest, and I 
will give in to you openly if you can convince me.” 

“ What a temptation to argue! But how if I bore you? do 
you think that likely ? ” 

“Tt depends more on you than me. Please try.” 

“Tf I did not think you would catch my meaning almost 
before I spoke, I don’t think I should venture. ‘'o begin: 
you think I am a pessimist, do you not?” 

“‘ More that than the other way, I suppose.” 

“T have travelled over and through that, but I hope I have 
not stopped there. And you, is your experience of the world 
bright enough to land you in optimism ? have you lived twenty 
years of life. .... e 

« Twenty-three.” 

Rife Twenty-three years (is it really possible ?) in the 
world and still think it the brightest and best of all possible 
worlds ?” 

“That is a hard question. I may have had particular 
reasons to think well or ill of it. Truth, you said just now, is 
absolute, not relative. My particular experience should not 
decide anything.” 

“True. Then let us put ourselves out of the question, and 
consider what sort of a world it is which some people—you, | 
suspect, among them—will have to be the best of all possible 
worlds. I do not ask you to consider for yourself or to 
imagine how I consider the world—that is, nature—in its 
relations to sentient beings, but I ask you to imagine a per- 
fectly impartial and dispassionate and observant person, using 
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the outlook that all of us could use if we choose. What would 
he see? Would it not be a nature which is for ever hungering 
for cruelty, and hastening to the shedding of blood and the 
pitiless infliction of pain? Would he not hear the wounded 
groan, the sick and afflicted sighing out their souls in 
wretchedness, the aged lingering on in misery, dying a 
thousand times in hope before the final release can come? 
He would see, would he not? how the fierce heat of the sun, 
the sharpness of the frosty winds, can combine with hunger 
and disease to overwhelm those who are already oppressed with 
poverty. He would see that the rich have only pampered 
themselves into being more sensitive to the cruelty of nature, 
and suffer from their folly more than the poorest. He would 
see loathsome pestilences rising up out of the marsh, and the 
crowded city, and the tropical forest, creeping like cruel fiends 
over the earth among men and among animals, to pull down, 
and torture, and destroy, the strong and the healthy and the 
happy. He would see how, throughout the whole animal 
kingdom, nature is for ever prompting each individual to kill 
and destroy, to tear, to wound, to stab, to poison, or to strangle 
some other being ;—how each creature is made instinct with 
the pervading cruelty of its mother nature. How even the 
elements themselves take their parts in the accursed symphony 
of cruelty ; how a sudden wind can drive swarms of her 
creatures to starve on a barren shore; how the sun will 
treacherously summon forth myriads of living, feeling beings, 
how the rain, and the wind, and the frost will cut them off 
miserably. He would see nature for ever among her creatures 
with a smile to betray and a sword to destroy ! ” 

‘* Pray say no more of this,” said Mrs. Schaffzwig, and she 
shuddered; “if you go on I shall hate the sunshine itself or 
the sight of a green field.” 

In the pause of the train the young man’s voice, heightened 
somewhat by the eagerness of his manner, had filled the car- 
riage, reaching to the ears of the third occupant—the old lady 
sitting in the further corner of it. When he stopped, she 
startled them by raising up her own voice in measured and 
solemn utterance. 

“Young man, you speak very well and smoothly, and I 
could well desire that one were here to speak as eloquently on 
the other side, for we have a saying in the North that ‘ Every 
man’s tale is gude till anither’s told,’ ” 
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When she quoted the homely proverb, her voice lapsed 
into the broadest Scottish brogue, and the saying seemed 
thereby to acquire a double weight and force. The young 
people took her interruption courteously enough. Ernest 
Shillito shook his head. 

“You seem to think that it is a question of advocacy, and that 
the best talker will establish the truth on his side.” 

“T would fear it, sir, I would fear very greatly that you 
would make a convert now and then, and worse than that— 
make one of yourself.” 

“‘T have done that already,” he said, smiling. 

“Then,” said the old lady quickly, ‘‘ you have not held the 
balance fairly, and have inquired too entirely of books, or of 
men who are only walking books. You have not considered 
enough how. good and-how bonny is God’s earth, and the many 
blessed things on it; wait till you have tasted the savour of 
them—wait till you know the mercifulness and bounty of your 
Creator in all pleasant sights, sounds and scents ;—in the 
gladness of summer, the cheerfulness of winter, the beauty 
of flowers and trees, and hills and meadows, and in better 
things than these, the beauty of men’s friendship and of 
women’s sympathy and love.” 

“That would be weighting the scales indeed! ” exclaimed 
Ernest Shillito. 

“Ay, my young friend, that would it,” said the old lady 
gravely, ‘and I will wish the scale well weighted for you which 
hangs on the side of God’s mercy and goodness.” 

“And I pray Heaven it may not,’ said the young man, 
smiling at his new acquaintance’s warmth. 

He looked at Mrs. Schaffzwig to see how she was impressed 
by this unexpected advocacy of the other side. 

“Tam not convinced yet, by what you say, Mr. Shillito, 
and I am curious to know how, if I were, it would mend 
matters to me to think the evil in the world more prevailing 
than the good in it. What escape would there be for me, or 
any one, but melancholy, day and night ? ” 

He looked for a moment or two before he answered at the 
radiant, youthful face before him, with the earnest, inquiring 
eyes, the coronal of golden hair, the half-opened, rosy lips, the 
sweet, confiding expression, the wistful expectancy in the half 
turn towards him of the head, the repose, the comfort and the 
exquisiteness in the delicate folding of the hands. 
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When the answer came it startled her. 

“The escape is just of the kind which you and such as 
you make all but impossible.” 

She was half inclined to resent the sudden bitterness of 
his tone. Was her woman’s frivolity an obstacle to further 
communion, or had the interruption of the old lady checked 
the current of his soul? She turned to their companion in the 
carriage. 

“Should we not like to hear the remedy for all the misery 
and evil of the world ?” 

The old lady smiled grimly and again weighted her speech 
with the broad Doric of her native land. ‘ There is just one 
logical remedy, my dear, just one,—a universal massacre and 
suicide of the hale human race, men, women, and little bairns 
a’thegither. Ha! ha! ha! ”—she laughed in a peculiar, low 
hoarse and hearty tone, and nodding her head with slow and 
measured emphasis—“‘ what puzzles me is, whar to begin, and 
wha would be left to finish the gudely wark ! ” 

They laughed at this somewhat ghastly humour. 

“We, or rather some of my friends, don’t propose quite 
such a radical reform as that,” said the young man. 

“Na, na,” said the old lady, “Ill consent to nae half 
measures, but let us hear your proposal, sir.”’ 

Good-humouredly enough—patience in argument in pre- 
sence of a triumphant enemy is the best of all evidence of 
good temper—did the young man answer her question, but 
with some constraint and caution, as of one in momentary fear 
of being picked off by a bullet from that same enemy. 

“You ask me what remedy is proposed to be adopted 
by those who have resolved the world and all that therein 
is to be radically and very preponderatingly evil, and I 
will tell you shortly the conclusion to which not only some 
modern thinkers have come, but which was arrived at very 
many years ago by a multitude of hard-thinking persons whom 
their countrymen called wise.” 

* Authority, again,” said Mrs. Schaffzwig, smiling. 

“Tt counts for something,” he said, “ when the preaching 
of any doctrine goes with its practice.” 

“Its practice by sane persons,” cleverly put in the old lady. 

“Tf not sane, they were in a very prevailing conspiracy of 
madness,” retorted the young man, “for their doctrine once 
reached over the larger part of the world.” 
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_© Poor creatures!” said the old lady, “I ken na exactly 
wham ye may mean, but I conceive the Gospel licht finally 
overpowered the wavering and uncertain lamp of their beweel- 
dering doctrine.” 

“ By no means,” said Ernest Shillito, much enjoying the 
old lady’s fluent use of pulpit rhetoric, “ by no means. The 
doctrine was never preached so eloquently, or practised so 
thoroughly, as by Christian divines of most high and holy 
repute.”’ 

“Eh, sirs! now ye do surprise me indeed; I pray again to 
hear the nature of this doctrine of theirs.” 

“ Well,” he answered, not very willingly continuing the 
argument, “ it is this: the world being evil, its ways evil ways, 
and their fruit invariably tragically evil, man’s nature and ways 
being no exception to the general evil and misery around him, 
an escape from his own congenital evil nature can be found only 
in a renunciation of his very self. He can do this only by 
cultivating the contemplative power innate in him, and repress- 
ing his human energies and all the temptations to conform to 
his natural ways. Thus will he emerge from the turmoil and 
struggle of the world into a region of pure spiritual contempla- 
tion of the infinite. The Christian devotee calls this state 
Eestasy, the Indian philosopher Nirvaéna. It is the abandon- 
ment of all that is evil, the survival of what is pure, noble, 
spiritual and good,—the utter annihilation of the merely human 
element in man.” 

‘Hoot ! man,” said the old lady almost angrily, “ it is just 
simply beyond the power of any airthly being to do anything 
of the kind, and Id like to see the gentleman in a state of 
Nirvaneh whom I couldn’t rouse with a shrewd pinch of the 
arm, or the prick of a gude corking pin! ” 

The young man bowed, feeling that the argument was 
getting beyond his range. He looked inquiringly at Mrs. 
Schaffzwig, she curiously at him. “Two is company, three 
none,” says the axiom, and they strongly felt the force of it at 
this moment. ‘They had been much more comfortable together 
before this severely uncompromising old Scotswoman had 
broken in upon them with her terrible practicalness. Not by 
such harsh and dogmatic logic as hers, they felt, was a true 
solution to be obtained of the great problem of the world. 

i There is a grisly narrative of how two young children, 
ie blackberry hunting in the forest depths, had with their infantile 
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prattlings awakened an old she-bear who, growling and snarl- 
ing, most effectually and tragically cut short their pretty sport 
and pastime. Little less of an interruption to their own 
innocent communings in pursuit of that rare blackberry, truth, 
did the two young people find in this fearful old lady. For- 
tunately their sport was interrupted less tragically and 
completely than that of the children in the story; for as the 
train went on again, its noise hindered their voices: from reach- 
ing her. Presently her closed eyes, her quietly folded arms, 
and her reclining attitude, told a welcome tale. 

“ How delightful!” was expressed in Mrs. Schaffzwig’s 
face. 


“What a relief!” said the young man, answering her look 
aloud. 

“‘ Now you shall tell me more about this curious theory of 
life. It puzzles me a little, to think its practice possible, but 
at least I will not interrupt you.” 

“ After all,” said Ernest Shillito, “the subject cannot 
interest you much. What can it matter to you, to whom 
everything in life is naturally rose-coloured, how the old, and 
the disheartened, and the joyless, strive to make less of the 
trouble of their lives?” 

“Can it matter more to you?” inquired Mrs. Schaffawig, 
smiling. 

“ Surely it can,” he said, but he did not explain, or indeed 
see his way to explain, why. 

“And you propose to yourself,” she asked, “to make the 
sort of effort you described—to separate yourself from all the 
brightness and warmth and pleasantness of life ? ” 

“No, indeed, I do not; I only mentioned what men have 
set themselves to do, and what they have done. For my part, 
I think the world has so grown in sheer energy and vitality, 
that such a thing as Nirvéna im its ancient form is at this day, 
and to me at least, a quite impossible thing.” 

“Tam glad of that,” said his companion naively. 

It occurred to him that never till this very moment had the 
impossibility of such a task been so strongly borne in upon 
him. 

“‘ Life has too many interests for me, and the doings of my 
fellow workers and thinkers”—he glanced at the bundles of 
uncut journals at his side—“ are things which I could never 
shut my mind to. But there are other ways of escaping from 
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the world of actualities with all its dreary possibilities, and that 
reaction of pain which is the penalty of every human pleasure. 
For instance, a mind may escape into the region of ideas, and, 
loving art, may deal with, and move among, the pure essences 
of things—the archetypal forms of whatever is true and noble 
and beautiful.” 

“Art? That means nothing more than painting, music, 
and so on. Sculpture too, suppose. Yet what awful statues 
I have seen, and what music I have listened to ! ” 

“‘Some people say,” he said, “ that women should be called 
the unesthetic sex, as not caring a bit for art, or being in any 
sense critical; but you show me that is nonsense, for as you 
distinguish so well what is bad, you must appreciate what is 
good.” 

She looked pleased. “I like that compliment better than 
any you have paid me yet. I accept it because it is so inge- 
nious. Still, I wish art was a larger thing, and good and right 
art appealed to every one at once.” 

“ Art not a large thing ? why, it is the largest in the world. 
It is the very quintessence of beauty and excellence, and of 
every great and noble quality working in and wrought out 
through the mind of God’s highest creature, and made mani- 
fest by Him, not in statues or pictures alone, or in churches or 
symphonies, or jewellers’ or silversmiths’ work, but in higher 
things than these—in poetry, in all spoken and written 
eloquence, in the far outlook of philosophy, in the keenness 
of dialectic, in great acting, in the flashing of wit with its 
revelation of hidden truth, in humour even, with its delightful- 
ness, in the exquisiteness of irony, in all forms of right litera- 
ture—in every single thing that men can do to raise themselves 
above the common level of their wants and their desires.” 

“That is a large way of looking at things,” said Mrs. 
Schaffzwig. ‘‘I like it ;—and you would have people, me, for 
instance, follow some of these ways of rising from the level of 
poor human nature? Do you practise, yourself, as well as 
preach, Mr. Shillito, as you called some people wise just now 
for doing ? Which form of separating yourself from the world 
do you yourself follow ?” 

She was grave and earnest in her inquiry, and he drew back 
a little, for a moment, seeing the danger of the too pleasaut. 
flattery to himself, conveyed in her speech and manner. They 
looked at each other in silence for a space ; he was too prevail- 
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ing a Gamaliel for her not to be attracted; she too much 
impressed and too interesting a pupil for the perfect equa- 
nimity of his philosophy. Alas! for the prudence of philoso- 
phers. When, too, was a Professor, asked to expound, ever 
known to be silent ? 

He tried irony, the common refuge of the intelligent, when 
hard pressed, but presently the poor weapon broke in his hand, 
and the truth, such as was in him to speak, got an utter- 
ance. 

“Will you not speak freely, when I am so curious to hear 
you?” she asked, almost beseechingly. 

Helaughed. ‘ What!” hesaid, ‘ Mrs. Schaffzwig, do you 
think it possible that a professor of the art of preaching should 
find time to practise too? or that a poor metaphysician at 
a German university can snatch time and means enough from 
grinding poverty to treat himself to such grand esthetical 
luxuries as those I have mentioned ? ” 

“Indeed I do,”’ she said, ‘or else money would be better 
than mind, and millionaires never be Philistines.” 

Who can resist the flattery which borrows our very opinions, 
and even puts our own mint marks upon them? She had re- 
echoed his inmost thoughts, and caught up his phraseology in 
an epigram which he might have used himself. At such 
moments, and by such means, self-love in us is refracted (as 
light is recomposed by a prism into rainbow colours), and it 
turns away from self to new and less unlovely conditions. A 
clow of intense sympathy and admiration towards this woman 
grew within him. Her reach of thought, her penetration, her 
subtlety, even her wit, seemed (in his simplicity, perhaps) to be 
» not only greater than in other women, but to transcend these 
qualities in all the men he had ever known. Such is one con- 
sequence to a man of spending five receptive years of his life 
among German professors ! 

What could he be but communicative with such a com- 
panion? ‘ Listen to me, then,” he said, speaking in low tones 
and hesitatingly at first, as if doubtful of even her receptivity, 
then with clearer and quicker utterance as the thoughts burned 
strong within him ; “ Listen,” he said, “and you shall tell me 
if what I say appears good to you or not. It has seemed to me 
sometimes possible, and now when I am talking to you, even 
easy, to travel far beyond the contemplation of the abstractions 


that we were speaking of, and to get an even purer, higher and 
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truer vision. I hope that it is possible for a man to do this, 
and to busy himself with imaginings which lie so far beyond 
the common scope of even thoughtful men, without actual 
danger to the mind itself. But there are heights from which 
men looking abroad have lost their reason in the sudden in- 
sweep upon them of an immensity of vision. May it not be the 
same also with those who take too far and wide a mental 
out-look ? ” 

“ With mystics ? ” 

“Yes. Are they not mad, of necessity, or thought mad, 
which comes to almost the same thing. You know how there 
have been such men. Perhaps only once in a century some 
seer arises and lifts a corner of the veil from the face of truth 
for a moment; but it has happened that no such man was ever 
yet a true teacher of men—a man who could talk to men with 
any kind of persuasive utterance. ‘They see perhaps in a dim, 
distorted way the great vision of the truth, but they have been 
unable to impart an image of it in any articulate form; and 
they have been men whose prophesyings have been scorned by 
the multitude, and whom this scorn would seem to have 
hardened out of all sympathy with their fellow-men. Their 
minds seem to have been over-balanced by the load of thought 
they contained. Yes, and what is worse, they have, it is to 
be feared, been carried by their own intensity and the fervour 
of their followers into believing their practised vision of 
spiritual things to have been supernatural, and their utterances 
inspired. Such men have come to be held up to the con- 
tempt and detestation of mankind, and not, I think, without 
some cause. Do not such things as these make. one afraid 
to venture, not, perhaps, to look out and upwards from such 
an outlook oneself, but to make one’s having done so public? 
One might be afraid of separating oneself in communion and 
in sympathy from those few people who are nearest one’s 
heart, and even be afraid to tell of it to the person of all 
others whose sympathy one would hope most from and care 
most to rely upon.” 

He stopped and hesitated, looking on her with such intent 
and wistful eyes as showed her clearly whose sympathy it was 
that he meant. She was impressed and greatly moved. The 
rapid, persuasive swing of his rhetoric, which a more experi- 
enced listener might have set down to the mere trick of the 
lecture room, his earnestness, the heat and the very youthful- 
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ness of his enthusiasm, went straight home to her. This 
aspect of life had a strange freshness and fascination for her, 
and he who seemed to have the secret of showing it to her 
stood to her as a master, and had in himself more power of 

refreshment to her spirit than all which the dull world held 
beside. 

She leant forward in her eagerness, and her hands, resting 
still on her knees, unconsciously were clasped—the fingers 
interlacing—in the attitude of one who entreats with instancy. 

“Teach me,” she pleaded, “the answer to this great 
mystery of life! Trust me with the key which I see you hold! 
You know you can trust me.” 

“Teach you! ”’ he cried ; “ do you know what you ask—and 
of whose weakness and ignorance you ask it? The riddle of 
the world to me at this moment is in yourself, and it lies in 
this, that you should be here sitting opposite to me with that 
face, and those eyes, and those hands clasped there, and asking 
me to tell you what I myself am seeking to find some answer 
of in you!” 

He rested his hands lightly on her two, and looked full 
into her eyes. They met his with a pure unwavering glance. 
Neither of them spoke for a minute or two in this, the critical 
moment of their two lives. The rolling onward of the train 
wheels strangely vibrated in their ears, and the rapid strokes of 
the engine came with unusual loudness to them in the cessation 
of their voices. 

“No,” he said, presently, ‘I cannot teach you,” he spoke 
now slowly and as with an effort, “‘ but perhaps helping each 
other—you will help me, will you not... ?” } 

She did not answer, but her eyes were eloquent, and con- 
sented to him. 

“Yes,” he said, “ I have been hoping that you will be with 
me always, and that together we may come to see some clearer 
answer to the great enigma, something of the hidden laws and 
springs of the animate world, the colours of good, the limits of 
evil, the harmony of things that seem inharmonious, the law of 
what appears lawless, the shadow in the central brightness, the 
light inabysmal blackness. And yet, what can we do? Only 
speculate and only guess—only see a dim vision, and have only 
vague and unsatisfying communings; for these things are 
for the seer, and his secret knowledge is not translatable into 
any human speech, nor is it communicable by anything unless 
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it be some power of intense sympathy, which till this moment 
I never dreamt of.” 

“Teach them to me!” she repeated. 

“T will try,” he answered, “I will try, and through you I 
shall learn some higher and purer measure of truth. I will 
teach you to know what I have seea; but remember I can 
never teach you to speak to others, or even to me or yourself, 
of what you have learnt, for this knowledge is of the soul and 
of God, and common language is of the body and of men! ” 

He paused, still holding her hands in his, and again the 
loud rolling of the train smote upon their ears. Now it was 
mingled with the continuous sound of the steam-whistle, and 
the creaking and the straining of the brakes, accompanied by 
ominous jarring sounds as of blows struck on the flooring 
beneath them; anon the carriage swayed and rocked like a 
ship at sea. 


PART IV. 


“Ha, sirs!” said the old lady, waking suddenly, “ what’s 
amiss ? 7 

Ernest Shillito started to his feet, and had barely time to 
raise a bundle of rugs between the closed window and Mrs. 
Schaffawig, when the shock was upon them. The passing 
trees seemed suddenly to dip out of sight, the rambling of the 
train ceased, and in its place came the sudden crash and splin- 
tering of wood and glass, the snapping and grating together 
of ironwork. The floor beneath them, on which they were 
staggering to keep their feet, opened for a moment, and then 
closed. Then they fell with the falling carriage, and in a 
second the roof itself was torn away with an appalling crash, 
letting in a volume of cold air, and a flood of light coming 
from the broad snow-spread earth. 

Ernest Shillito was stunned for a minute, but unhurt; nor 
apparently was the old lady injured, for she was still vociferous 
and quite inarticulate. Mrs. Schaffzwig had fainted. He 
raised her into a corner, seating her on a heap of cushions and 
rugs: presently she opened her eyes. 

“Ts any one hurt?” she said. She raised herself to her 
feet, but sank back. ‘‘ No,” she said to their inquiries, “I am 
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none the worse, only dizzy. What is that?” she asked, 
raising her head. 

The cries and shouts of some hundred passengers made a 
deafening noise, dominated by the loud and incessant hissing 
of escaping steam and the shrill scream of the whistle. The 
engine in leaving the rails had rolled back from a low bank, 
and now lay overturned, with the smoke and steam escaping 
in dark volumes from its funnels. It lay there, half-buried in 
a snow-drift, a huge, central black blot in the sheet of white- 
ness all around, and the fallen carriages themselves, all 
overturned, and some damaged, were ranged in a loop or semi- 
circle half-surrounding it. 

Ernest Shillito at once saw the imminent danger of the 
situation. The furnace fires were at every moment generating 
an increasing pressure of steam, the engineers had jumped 
from the train some way up the line, and the safety-valve was 
jammed in the fall. Indeed, the peril was evident to every 
one, for the whole bulk of the engine was throbbing and 
shivering, as it lay on the ground, with the gathering force 
within it; and the passengers, as they extricated themselves 
one by one from the fallen carriages, rapidly escaped to a safe 
distance from the explosion which they saw to be imminent. 

For a second of time, Shillito hesitated as to whether to 
carry Mrs. Schaffzwig away from the reach of an explosion, 
but he judged that there would not be time. He dashed 
towards the opening in the roof, scrambling over the wreck of 
the carriage, but he was stopped by a strong hand upon his 
shoulder. He looked round, and saw himself in the grasp of 
the old Scotch lady. | 

“Help us out, sir!” she cried. “Are you minded to 
leave us here, in reach of that screeching demon of a thing? 
Help us out, sir, I say! ” 

“Let go, ma’am!” said the young man, and finding the 
hold still on him, “ Let go, confound you! you mad old fool ! ”’ 
he shook himself free and sprang out. In an instant he 
had reached the prostrate engine and was feeling, arm-deep 
through the snow, for the proper handle, in another he 
had seized and turned it, and the accumulated steam rushed 
out with a terrific shriek, in one huge jet of grey, spray-like 
vapour. Like some great and ferocious wild beast at bay 
giving out its life in one last gasp under the death stroke of 
the hunter, the engine seemed convulsed for a second in the 
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recoil from its expiring effort, gave one last heave, and 
remained motionless. 

Then there was a sudden stillness; for the moment un- 
broken by the clamour of human tongues. The Scotch lady 
put a haggard and inquiring face through the broken carriage 
roof, which formed its only look-out or exit. 

“ Are ye weel assured, my young freen’, that there’s nae 
further power of mischief in yon awsome thing ?” 

Mr. Ernest Shillito nodded reassuringly towards her. 

At this moment the young man presented a sufficiently 
ridiculous spectacle. His face, his hands, and his till then 
seemly and irreproachable clothes were blackened with coal 
smoke. He was sitting upon the prostrate monster whose 
power of injury he had destroyed, and was knocking with a 
stoker’s iron at stopcocks and safety valves. So might the 
heroic slayer of giants in our children’s history have bestridden 
his fallen foe, triumphantly, pickaxe in hand, only that in any 
modern emergency it is quite impossible to be a hero with any 
such preservation of dignity as this. There was still, however, 
apparently tragedy enough in the situation, for his blackened 
face to be accepted with gravity. 

He hastened back to the carriage as soon as his work was 
finished. ‘‘ Was Mrs. Schaffzwig at all hurt ?” 

The voluble old lady assured him she was not, and now she 
begged that he would help them both from the carriage and 
they would see together to the injuries suffered by the other 
passengers. ‘heir cries and shouts for help were now again 
painfully audible ; but it was found, happily, that hardly any- 
one was hurt, no one seriously ; there were a few bruises, much 
fright, and the cries were cries rather of anger and impatience 
on the part of the passengers at finding the unlocked doors of the 
carriages undermost, and escape therefore through the only 
available windows (which in the overthrow had virtually become 
skylights) possible only to the very active or the very slim. 
The stout and the old and the feeble were still imprisoned, and 
raising impassioned voices to heaven. No carriage but Mr. 
Shillito’s own had been much damaged, and though all were 
overset, the damage done to the occupants was really extraordin- 
arily little. They had indeed been knocked together in the fall, 
but where the encounter had been between stout persons no un- 
comfortable shock hadensued; the collision of a stout andof a thin 
person had been a little ruder, but only in the case of two very 
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bony passengers (such passengers as should never have sat 
side by side) was sudden contact followed by palpable bruises, 
discontent and irritation. 

It is a known and often-noted fact that between the sublime 
in nature and the ridiculous there lies but a step, and it is as 
pleasant a circumstance that in human affairs too, tragedy and 
comedy are often quite as thinly divided, as is instanced by 
this, that in literature men, solemnly designing high tragedy, 
have often unwittingly achieved very laughable comedy. So 
also does it sometimes happen that fate herself, plotting out 
dire tragedy for the hapless sons of men, achieves nothing 
better than broad farce. Here, where she had laid the lines 
of a most tragical diasaster, nothing very disastrous had come 
of it. In vain had the frost loosened the foundation of the 
sleepers along a mile of railway, the rain caused a little land- 
slip to fall exactly across the line, and the wind drifted the 
snow over it to hide it. Nothing had come of all this but a 
little poetical justice to the Directors, punished for their 
neglect of the permanent way in broken carriages, damaged 
rails, and a disabled engine. Mr. Shillito indeed had had his 
face blackened and his clothes spoilt, but on the other hand he 
had the satisfaction of appearing in a heroic attitude. The 
passengers one and all made much of him. But he did not 
like his popularity at all, and hastened with snow water to 
wash the visible signs and tokens of his heroism from his 
hands and his face. 

Comedy too, of a kind, was not wanting. Mr. Shillito 
approached the old lady with some diffidence, remembering 
the strength of his language to her. 

“ Upon my word, madam, I must apologize: for my rude- 
ness.” 

He looked for the accustomed hard and caustic expression 
on her face. ‘To his relief, it literally beamed with amiability. 

“‘ Rudeness, indeed, my dear young friend, when you have 
saved all our lives! ”’ 

“ Pray believe me,” he said, “I did not know what I was 
saying.” 

“Eh! but you knew well what you were doing ; and what 
of a slip of the tongue in an emergency? A rough word on a 
man’s tongue, if it be not a profane one, is no sin, anda round 
oath or two often clears the air! Hoot! man, I love ye all 
the better for calling me an auld fule! ” 
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The passengers who had escaped had now returned from 
the safe distance at which they had been standing. Those 
also whom Mr. Shillito and other active spirits had drawn up 
through the carriage windows by the collars of their coats, as 
anglers sometimes draw heavy fish by the gills out of deep 
water, added to the little crowd which had gathered round the 
fallen engine, and divided their attention between it and their 
preserver from its dangers. A good deal of indignation was 
muttered, some curiosity and a little gratitude were felt 
towards Mr. Shillito, who was generally spoken of as “ that 
young man.” Several serious stout geritlemen in black coats 
were obviously engaged in composing letters to the Times. 
One such portly gentleman in a clerical white tie—among the 
largest of the fish landed by Mr. Shillito—constituting him- 
self spokesman and organ of the party of gratitude and 
curiosity, advanced towards Mr. Shillito and his companions, 
wagging a large and pompous head as of a school inspector or 
rural dean. 

“Young gentleman,” he said, “ we all feel deeply indebted 
to you.” 

A murmur of assent showed the little public to be with 
him. 

“ Your presence of mind, sir, your remarkable activity, and 
your evident acquaintance with the construction of the steam- 
engine, have been the humble means under , 

The young metaphysician felt abashed, angry, and amused 
all at once. 

“Thank you, thank you very much. Pray say no more 
about it. I saved myself too, you know.” 

“No! no! ” cried the enthusiastic crowd, with the common 
imbecility of crowds. 

“Well, sir, well!” continued the rural dean, “ your 
modesty is equal to your—hum—in short, sir, we are much 
indebted to you; and I think, my friends,” turning to the by- 
standers, ‘‘ we may all find a lesson in what has just occurred. 
Let the young among us store their minds with useful know 
ledge, let us all cultivate habits of—hum—activity, and, above 
all, let us—hum—ha——” 

The fearful anti-climax that was too obviously impending 
was never reached, for at this moment the engineer and the 
stoker slouched up through the crowd towards their engine, 
looking ashamed of themselves as men cannot but do who have 
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deserted their posts in danger, but braving it out, or rather 
sulking it out, as is most commonly the wont of uncultivated 
delinquents. 

One of them had picked up a coal-shovel, thrown off along 
the line from the tender, in the pitch and toss preceding the 
accident, and they now gave themselves as much of counte- 
nances as their ignominious circumstances would allow, by 
proceeding to shovel off the snow from the fallen engine ; and 
it was observed that they performed this service as if it were 
one of immediate urgency, and not a little danger. 

The crowd of passengers looked on curiously, a little im- 
pressed, and yet not unwilling to find fault with the previous 
behaviour of the engineers. 

“We have saved your engine for you, my men,” said the 
rural dean severely, “ as well as our own lives and limbs.” 

This implied reprimand, and the happy use of the word 
“we,” assuming a partnership on behalf of all the passengers 
present in Mr. Shillito’s action, pleased them, and a complacent 
murmur of assent from the crowd testified to their complete 
satisfaction with their spokesman. 

The two men vouchsafed no answer. Presently they too 


had an opportunity of liberating their minds, and withdrawing 
themselves from any approval of an act of non-professional 
interference. 

“Why, Bill,” said the engineer to his mate, examining the 
machinery, and with a tone of infinite disgust and contempt, 
“Tm blest if the gen’leman ain’t half screwged off the safety 


cock ! ” 


PART V., AND LAST. 


“Wuat are we to do now?” asked the old lady of Mr. 
Shillito. 

“Go on to A , the next station, which is a junction, 
and from there to Edinburgh by the first train.” 

** But how get to A——?” 

“| have sent a man to the nearest town for a fly, it is not 
half a mile off. ‘The fly will be here in ten minutes,” and Mr. 
Shillito took out his watch to corroborate his calculation. 


*¢ And our luggage ? ” 
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“ We will make the guard open the van and give it out as 
soon as the fly comes. I will go and speak to him now.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said the old lady to Mrs. Schaffzwig, when 
Mr. Shilhto had left them, “ this young man is not a philoso- 
pher atall. I thought he was, you know, in the train, but, 
dear me! he is a man of excellent practical good sense ! ” 

Mrs. Schaffzwig laughed, looking curiously into her new 
acquaintance’s face. ‘There was something in her appearance, 
in the tone of her voice, in her bold and downright speech, in 
her dry and caustic humour, in her way of sometimes dropping 
from pure and perfect English into the broadest of all possible 
brogues, which recalled to her some half-faded recollections. 
The old lady caught the expression of doubt on her face and 
smiled. 

“Yes, my dear, you know me, or something of me. 
Everybody who has ever lived within a mile of Holyrood 
knows of old Lady Ogle.” 

Lady Ogle! of course she did. How could any one who 
had ever even heard of Edinburgh not also have heard of 
the eccentric Lady Ogle, the head and front of all intellectual 
movement there, whose house was the meeting place of all the 
legal, clerical and professorial intellect (a goodly house full) 
of the town. It was a household word in Edinburgh, Lady 
Ogle’s name; half the good things and the odd ones said in 
the town were hers, and half the remainder ascribed to her. 

But there was no time for further conversation, for at this 
moment the fly drove up. Mr. Shillito had caused the guards 
to take out the luggage, and now he requested the ladies to 
choose their own, and the fly was loaded. 

“Quite a wonderful person, your friend,’ whispered Lady 
Ogle to Mrs. Schatizwig, “he thinks of everything; I never 
yet saw any one hke him.” 

Mrs. Schaffzwig was inclined to agree to this proposition. 

They got in and drove off, but not before the stoker 
of the train, by Mr. Shillito’s directions, had brought two of 
the tin foot warmers for the ladies, freshly filled with hot water 
from the engine boiler. 

“ Marvellous, simply marvellous!” said Lady Ogle, 
addressing no one in particular, and very much to the astonish- 
ment of Mr, Shillito, and she remained sitting upright in a 
corner of the carriage, struck by sheer amazement into a rare 
and almost ominous silence. 
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“ Pray, sir,” she said presently, “ would you mind relieving 
my curiosity by telling me how it is that you who, if I may 
venture to say so, are very far gone—I should say, very well 
read—in the direction of abstract metaphysics, should also 
know where to look, under a snow-drift, for the handle of a 
safety-valve, and so save all our lives.” 

The young man smiled at the not unflattering impertinence. 

“ T owe my knowing that,” he said, “to having read the 
‘Applied Mechanics’ of Colonel Forbes, this lady’s father.” 

““ Ah!” said Lady Ogle, “I breathe again. I thought for 
a moment you might be going to tell me you had ‘ evolved it 
out of the depths of your internal consciousness?!” Then, 
turning to Mrs. Schaffzwig, she said, “‘ We are old acquaint- 
ances, you and I, for I see you are the little girl your poor 
father, my very good friend, used to bring to see me.” 

“Mr. Shillito,” said Mrs. Schaffzwig, ‘ this is Lady Ogle, 
whom no doubt you have heard of.” 

“Of course I have,” said that young gentleman, and it 
flashed through his mind, who else could be so odd and so 
sharp, and how did I not guess it long before. ‘ Of course I 
have, often and often, though I have been away from Kdin- 
burgh for ten years.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the pleasant old lady, “ you both 
know of me as I know of both of you. You are, of course, the 
only son of the famous Dr. Shillito—we are all given to be 
famous in Edinburgh town—my very particular friend too. 
While he lived, he never failed to come to my Thursday even- 
ings. Ah! how pleasant all this is, and how sociable we are 
going to be!” 

“And what a curious series of coincidences!” said Mr. 
Shillito. 

“Yes, how odd it all seems!” exclaimed Mrs. Schaffzwig. 

“Oh dear me, no! ” said the old lady, ‘ it does not strike 
me as odd at all. The world is such a tiny place ;- then, we all 
happen to be Edinburgh folk, and even Edinburgh is not a very 
large place—though one would not choose Prince’s Street to 
say so in—that really one must not be surprised at meeting 
friends anywhere. The only people who seem never to have 
had the luck of such coincidences are novel-writers and critics. 
If one put this meeting into a novel now! ” 

“ How indignant the critics would be!” said Mr. Shillito. 

“Yes,” she said, “would they not? And the novelists 
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too, now that we mention them, what odd beings they are. I 
protest they think nothing at all of creating impossible cha- 
racters, and writing the most unspeakable conversations ; and 
such a thing as three' Scotch people meeting in an Edinburgh 


train, and finding they shculd be friends, would never occur to 
them.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Shillito, “it is lucky if it is not odd.” 

“Ah! my dear young friends,”’ and her tone grew a little 
more serious, ‘‘ there is something more than luck about some 
things that have happened to-day.” Then she changed again 
to a lighter tone, and looking at him archly, ‘‘ Eh! but, Mr. 
Shillito, I hope it will be many and many a day before we are 
all so near to that Nirvana of yours again ! ” 

They laughed, and the five-mile drive was, as the old lady 
anticipated, sociable and merry enough. 

To the unmitigated satisfaction of the whole party, even of 
Lady Ogle, who was bodily, though not mentally, exhausted 
with the day’s doings, there was found to be no train to 
Edinburgh till the next morning. 

Rooms were therefore engaged at the inn, and dinner 
ordered. A dinner such as is not rare in this favoured land— 
a tiny sole, ceremoniously served by a little army of waiters ; 
hotel soup, hotel sherry, chops strangely dressed and strangely 
hardened in the process, an open tart, which might have been 
accepted at any museum asa curious antique; and yet, what 
a meal it was! Chops? Nay, rather ambrosia. Fiery sherry ? 
By no means, but nectar. A feast as of the gods! a flow 
of soul! 

It was quite impossible to say too much for the brilliant 
social qualities of Lady Ogle. She was the life and soul of the 
dinner, the necessary accompaniment to a delightful melody, 
thought her two young friends. What wit, what humour, 
what a flow of most apposite anecdote, and, again, what tact ! 
The charming old lady went fast asleep in an arm-chair by the 
fire after dinner ! 

“T quite forgot to telegraph to Dr. Thorne,” said Ernest 
Shillito, “‘ to say that you are safe. He will see the accident 
to the express in to-morrow’s papers, and will be alarmed 
about you.” 

So the waiter was sent for, and a telegram despatched. 

The heroes and heroines of romance, as all novel readers 
know, pass sleepless nights under such critical circumstances 
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as those into which Mr. Shillito and Mrs. Schaffzwig have just 
been brought. How might things not have ended, but for 
that most interrupting accident to the train? How might 
they still, fate and fortune favouring, not turn out? Surely 
here was cause enough for pacing to and fro during the silent 
watches of the night, at best for fitful moments of slumber, 
filled up with vivid dreams and snatched between intervals of 
restless wakefulness. But youth, and health, and good con- 
sciences are friends of sleep, and both hero and heroine in this 
case had a pleasing consciousness that fate was going to con- 
summate a wholly satisfactory issue of their desires. ‘They 
both slept remarkably well. 

It was poor Lady Ogle who passed a wretched night. The 
excitements of the day had been too much for her. A huge 
black steam-engine, with ‘‘ Nirvina” in fiery letters upon it, 
coursed at express speed through the realms of her dreaming 
fancy. Black-skinned Buddhist engineers, with inexorable 
beady eyes, stood upon it, and, for stokers, German Professors 
were there, shovelling small coal into the furnaces with the 
untiring perseverance of their race. Interminable clouds of 
steam issued from the engine funnel, and in the intense cluir- 
voyance of her vivid dream Lady Ogle could distinctly dis- 
tinguish (so she afterwards declared) against the vaporous 
cloud, letters, and even words, in German type, and, in the un- 
ending smoke spirals, she made out whole long sentences, 
inextricably and bewilderingly intertwined, which seemed to 
her dreaming fancy in no single respect to differ from the sen- 
tences in the works of certain modern German metaphysicians. 

In the morning Lady Ogle did not appear; she sent word 
to say that she would breakfast in bed, and go on by a later 
train. But the party had cast in their fortunes together, and 
Mr. Shillito and Mrs. Schaffzwig told her they would gladly 
wait till they could all travel together. And they did wait very 
gladly, breakfasting together, and biding in each other’s com- 
pany in the comfortable, well warmed sittiny-room of the inn. 
Before Lady Ogle joined them, it had been necessary to 
despatch a second and most important telegram to Dr. Thorne, 
the old and common friend of both. 

Then they travelled up to Edinburgh all together ; and it 
was a matter of some delicacy for Mr. Shillito and Mrs. Schaffz- 
wig, and one which required consideration, how, when, and 
where to impart to their new friend the actual state of affairs 
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between them. It came to this, that the train had arrived at 
the Edinburgh station, and was stopping for the collection of 
tickets, before they had done anything or told anything. And 
yet it was certainly necessary to make an avowal, the more so, 
as Lady Ogle had shown herself so kind, so cordial, and so 
pleasant ; and the more critical did this necessity become at 
last that, as the train was stopping, the old lady had actually 
begun a little parting speech, enjoining upon them both to be 
sure not to let her pleasant acquaintance with them drop, and 
engaging them, with most particular insistance, to come and 
see her in her Edinburgh home. 

At this moment the voice of the station-master was heard 
on the platform, repeating at one after the other of the car- 
riage-doors of the train, “Any gentleman of the name of 
Shillito here ? ” 

Mr. Shillito having admitted himself to be that gentleman, 
a telegram was put into his hand from Dr. Thorne—the answer - 
to his own. Glancing at it, with Mrs. Schaffzwig, he handed 
it, after a consenting look from her, to Lady Ogle, as the 
easiest way of making his announcement. 

The telegram ran as follows :—‘‘ Dear friends, telegrams 
received. I congratulate you heartily, you have both done 
very wisely. May I come to the wedding ?” 

The old lady had to get out her spectacles, and put them 
on to read the message. Having got slowly to the end of it, 
she looked at the young people opposite to her, over the tops of 
her glasses, with a look so demure, so grave at first, and pre- 
sently breaking slowly into an expression so pleasantly com- 
pounded of approving smiles and shrewdness, as was quite 
irresistible. 

Then, being an old-fashioned person and a hearty one, she 
kissed Mrs. Schaffzwig on both cheeks before she said a single 
word, and shook hands warmly with Mr. Shillito. 

“ My dears,” she said simply, “I wish you all happiness, 
for I think you have both chosen well.” 

Then the carriage doors were opened, and they got out, 
and so was ended this eventful journey to Edinburgh. 


END OF “THE MYSTIC.” 








